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\Y ORE commodious living quarters may be secured by remodeling the 
basement. Conversion of the usual damp and dirty cellar into 

warm and recreational rooms is now the vogue, through use of the new 

“IDEAL TYPE ‘A’ HEAT MACHINE.” 

Its construction embodies the most practical and scientific features of 

automatic control and economical heat development. Its trim insulated 

jacket makes the Type “A” Boiler dust-free and gas-tight. The owner 

is assured of de luxe heating service. 

Records of installations through severe winter use show savings of 30% 

in fuel, with decided relief in caretaking. 


Dept. 21, Send for Catalog 


fies South ~ AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY ing heute 


Chicago . : we construction details 
Se Branches and Showrooms in all large Cities 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Copyright 1920 by America: Kadiator Company 
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100 


A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


Easy 
Get 


The coupon brings an Oliver to you 
for FREE TRIAL 

You need not send a cent. 

Keep the Oliver for five days. Use 
it as if it were your own. Note how 
easy it is to type. 

Note that it is a brand new Oliver, 
never used. It is not second-hand, not 
rebuilt. It is our latest and best model, 
the Oliver No. 9. If any typewriter is 
worth $100, it is this splendid model. 


Save $36 


And you get it for a third less than the 
former price. And on easy terms if you 
wish. 

This is the identical model used by the 
foremost concerns, such as The U. S. 
Steel Corporation, New York Central 
Lines, National Cloak & Suit Co., The 
National City Bank of New York, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Boston Elevated 
Railway, Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, and a 
score of others of equal rank. 

We are able to save you over a third 
because of our radically new and econom 
ical method of distribution. During the 
war we learned many lessons. We found 
that it was unnecessary to have such a 
vast number of traveling salesmen and so 
many expensive branch houses through- 
out the country. We were able to dis- 
continue many other superfluous sales 
methods. The result is that we can al- 
ford to sell at $64 the very same Oliver 
formerly priced at $1oo. 


The $100 Model 


The machine has not been changed in the 
slightest. You get the exact $100 Oliver for $64 
solely because of our new plan of selling direct. 

\ free-trial Oliver does not obligate you to 
buy. If you do not want to keep it, send it 
back. We even refund the transportation 
charges. 

\t all times during the trial you are the sole 
judge. No one need influence you. 

Keep the Oliver at this great saving and 
these easy terms—or return it. 

You decide 
Mail the coupon now. It is your 
great opportunity to own 
a typewriter. 
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Anyone can learn to operate the Ob 
ver. It is simple. One picks it up easily. 

One may learn the “natural” method 
or the “touch system.” 

We have published an_ instruction 
book for those who wish to learn the 
touch system as taught in the better 
business colleges. 

This we furnish free to Oliver buyers 
who ask for it when ordering. 

It is called “The Van Sant System of 
Touch Typew riting.”’ It is prepared by 
Prof. A. C. Van Sant, known for years as 
the father of improved touch typewriting. 


Free Instruction 


Ordinarily, it would cost you $40 or 
more, plus the difficulty of attendance, 
to take this course at a business college. 

You can learn it at home through our 


charts and instructions. By practice 


you may fival the speediest operators. 

So whether you learn by yourself the 
“natural” way, which is fast enough 
for the average individual, or the “‘touch 
system,” which is the fastest of all, be 
assured that you will find typing easy. 

Thousands of people like yourself have 
learned. ‘Thousands of school children 
are learning. 

The Oliver is particularly. easy to 
operate because of its fundamental ex- 
cellencies. 


Advanced Ideas 


The Oliver was first to introduce 
‘visible” writing. 

And ever since the Oliver 
has been a leader in im- 
provements. 

The touch is light, the 
action largely automatic. 
The workmanship is of the 
best. 

A free-trial Oliver will 
prove how simple it is to 
learn. Get it and see. 
Mail the coupon. 





















Pre-War Price $100 
Now $36 Less 


In these days when the cost of many tl 
is higher than betore the war, it is a disti 
contribution to busine econor to 
through more direct elling method 
vreat and decided ing on so popular 


tyy vriter as the Oliver 


Easy 
to 
Own 


At $64 everyone can afford an 
Oliver. 

To big concerns using many machines 
the saving is enormous. And to the 
individual, the Oliver is the only hun 
dred-dollar typewriter for $64 ; 


Why Pay More? 


More cannot buy a finer machine In addi 
tion to the no-money-down, free-trial, half 
price advantages, we offer the Oliver at $a 
per month. 

How extravagant to buy a second-hand 
rebuilt typewriter, or even to rent, whe 
can own a brand new Oliver so easily! 

(nd you can use it while you are paying 

What offer could be more liberal? We fe 
that we have gone the limit in self-selling 

We hope to continue this offer, for it } 
brought satisfaction to thousands of purchasers, 
but you should 


Order Early 


We urge you to take advant we of thi offer 
now. Your good judgment sho you that it is 
remarkable. Act today , 

Mail the coupon tor | THI k the tree-trial 
Oliver or further informatior If vou nes 
typewriters in your business, mention it in 
ending the coupon 


Canadian Price, $82.00 


™ OLIVER 


Tpewritér Gmpany 
1578 Oliver Typewriter Blde. 
Chicago, Ill 








































THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1578 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., ye Al au. 









Ship me a new Oliver Nit e for five d ns} If I ke 
’ it, I will pay $64 at the te of $4 per mth. 7 tle to re 
in you until fully paid for 


My shipping peint 


This does not place tr under a liga Wi 
return the Oliver, I will ship back at 
of five days 

Do not send a machine until I order it M 
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~ “The High Cost of Typewriters—The R t ithe R 
your de luxe catalog and further informat 
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Street Address 
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State ‘ 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 





You Want to Earn 
Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied un- 
less you earn steady promotion. 


But are ou prep r the jo 


\l b ess houses hi o men 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 
We | pl hereb 


\\ 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. H&856 Chicago, Ul... U.S.A 





American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. H856 Chicago, Ill. 
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Little Hurts 
From Getting Big 


Small skin injuries are liable 
become serious. Do ‘not 
give them a chance. 
New-Skin is a preventive and 
aprotection. It is antiseptic 
and it forms a covering that 
keeps out the germs. 
Have it on hand and use it 
promptly when required. 
15¢ and 1/ all Drugeg 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York 


“Never Neg 








Autumn Mornings 






A TWiST OFT” sate , the extra- 

ordinary heater, 
robs the Fall and Winter morning of its sting 
and makes early rising a pleasure 

Your room is flooded with heat almost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 

Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick and 
cheap means of using gas for heating purposes, 
It will pay for itself a Sceen times over, the first 
season, by the coal it saves. 

In two styles: for heating only or, 
with the new and exclus- 
ive in-built mantle, for 
heating and lighting. 

For heating only, $1.78 

For heatingand lighting qo oOoTF ; 
Order rom your Ggater | 
or direct fr e 

no interior substitutes 

Dept. TH 


J.LROBINESONS 


LR OF THE 
fartOUs Osaiy Te GAS PIANTLES 


130%. 131” ST.and PARK Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





























This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inreguiar band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 
You can ogre te pley the scale In one hour's 
@ractice, and soon be playing Gopuler at airs. You 
can double your income, vo pleasure, and your 
Popularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Send for free saxophone book and catalog of every- SE 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra instruments. 


T CO. 
BUESCHER 2iAiitecheriock. EN, Ind. 
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Some of the Cars Using Perfection 
Motor Car Heaters as Standard 
Equipment on one or more models: 
Allen Northway 

Case a Corp. 
Cole Aero-Fight O: kL wad rile 
Columbia Oldemodile 
Crow-Elkhart Paige 

Davis Premier 

Dixie Flyer (all models) 
Dorris ReVere 

Du Pont Roamer 
Gardner R. & V. 

Grant Scripps-Booth 
Haynes Standard 8 
Holmes Stent 

Hudson ee 

at Salient Six 
ad Stutz 

Liberty Templar 
Ma:bohm Velie 

Marmon Westcott 
Mercer Willys - Knight 
Mitchell Yellow Taxi- 
Moon cabs of 
National Chicago 
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| A Aerreetion Motor Car /fealer 
Adds [lome Comfort lb Your Car- 


A Perfection Motor Car Heater has the same relation 
to your car as a heating plant to your home. Both add 
Warmth and Comfort. 





|! 










No automobile is complete without a Perfection Heater. It has 
created a new standard of winter motoring comfort and made 
spring and fall motoring more enjoyable. 


Perfection Heaters are now serving 200,000 motorists and giving 
them all year use of their cars. Forty- five prominent automobile 
factories have adopted Perfection Heaters as standard equipment. 
That alone tells the story of their merit. Be sure your new car is so 


equipped. 


Easily installed in new or old cars, open as well as closed models. 
Attractive in appearance. Simple in operation. Nothing to get out 
of order. Regulate. heat as desired. Utilizes exhaust gases. No 
operating expense—**The Heat is There—Why Not Use It?’”’ 


Ask your dealer or write today for descriptive literature. 


The Perfection Heater & Mfg. Company 


6543 CARNEGIE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 
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OTHER reads her baby’s eyes and knows that his sweet, 


serious, drowsy look spells deep contentment. 


Contentment because he has just been bathed with the vel- 

vety, soothing lather of Ivory Soap. How soft it felt 
against his tender flesh; how clean and smooth and satiny his rose- 
leaf skin after clear water had rinsed away the soapy bubbles. 


Contentment because he is clothed in fresh, sweet garments, washed 
snowy white with Ivory. No soapy smell or chafing harshness to 
the soft, fine fabrics cleansed with this pure, mild, easy-rinsing soap. 


Physicians, nurses, careful mothers know that Ivory is the ideal soap 


for nursery use. 


IVORY SOAP... .| 





...« Q9i0% PURE 
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Send for free sample package 
of Ivory Soap Flakes 


—snowlike flakes of . Ivory 
Soap for the convenient laun- 
dering of baby’s finest dresses, 
sweaters, silk robes, and blan- 
kets, without rubbing. Ivory 
Soap Flakes will keep all your 
loveliest things like new. For 
free trial size package, write 
to Department 22-K, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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‘The Kinal Struggle 


by Herbert Kaufman 


* E warned; the real war lord is not caged in a Dutch garden. That 
haunted, broken braggart pacing the walks at Amerongen was but 
» a viceroy. 
The evil thing that tore the throat of Europe until our bayonets beat it 
off has fled for sanctuary into Russia, and from a fouler lair now threatens 
civilization and the noblest plans of God. 


Wherever folk are left misguided and uninformed, anarchs and kings 
(it matters little which) will cunningly exploit their benightedness — play 
upon their bigotries and prey upon their passions. 

Men never begin to believe in themselves until they believe in the capac- 


ity of others. There can be no self-confidence where there is no self-analysis, 
and folk do not search for latent abilities until ambition perceives a chance. 


The malcontents who would destroy the world machine are simply bent 
upon securing equality. They do not think themselves competent to rise, 
therefore they attempt to tear the proud fabrics above them down to their 
own level. 


Bolshevism and all the rabid creeds disaffecting the earth to-day promise 
social standardization by the elimination of enterprise and order. 


We must offset the spread of these heresies by stimulating the same 
unhappy multitudes to a higher common social standard, and do it by 
awakening their spirit of enterprise, and by calling history to bear witness 
how faithfully opportunity has kept covenant with orderly and determined 
peoples. 

We must oppose disorder with knowledge. The final struggle between 
right and wrong will be fought out in the schoolroom. 

Democracy must win lastingness through teachers — must banish igno- 
rance or be destroyed by it. 

When educational budgets universally exceed military expenditures, 
sumptuary masses and classes will alike pass, but mobs and monarchs 
will continue to burst bounds and violate boundaries until governments 
put more faith in type founders than gun foundries. 


Peace and good will cannot be had by merely making treaties or un- 
making tyrants. 
Truth never flourishes where illiteracy grows. 





Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, November 192v 
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) ; . | a : il ; ry ¢ : PECULIAR ocean, the Pacific. A large and 
Part I — Discussing Curious Traits of A lonely an vith few ships and mang rity 
« - places that heed mending. oughing eastward 
2 °*f y over its restless surface for a week, you pi 
. . . “ to the place where East meets West with a bi » that 
the / ( Lic Or C@7), and Cer 55 dislocates the a ies tt is as huni adidecaal . 
, your hand were knocked to pieces and the days distrib- 
‘ ’ . . uted about the deck. You pick them up and reassemble 
01H] Strain Wa and ka SCINQATW 2 them, but one is missing. Poor little lost day! It became 
& ™ & entangled with the 180th meridian and was dragge 
overboard never to be seen again. 
') 7 : z ; ‘ ‘ * i With us. aboard the admirable Kashima Maru. the 
Vi, lat CS hh 1T5 la W/ ther Side lost day Poneto! to he Sunday, which caused a 
schism on the ship. In the smokeroom, where poker 
was a daily pastime, resignation was expressed, the 
2 paren _ - — impression being that with the lost day went the cus- 






































Japan could not look gloomy if it tried. The cherry blossoms and the flower-like women 
under the huge colored umbrellas seem to keep right on smiling through the rain 


tomary Sunday services. But in reaching this conclusion 
the smokeroom group had failed to reckon with the fact 
that missionaries were aboard. The missionaries held a 
hasty conference in the social hall, and ignoring the 
irreverent pranks of longitude and time, announced a 
service for the day that followed Saturday. Upon this 
a counter-conference was held around the poker table, 
whereat were reached the following conclusions: 

That aboard ship the captain’s will is, and of a right 
ought to be, absolute: that the captain had pronounced 
the day Monday; that in the eves of this law-abiding 
though poker-playing group, it therefore was Monday; 
that the proposal to hold church services on Monday 
constituted an attempt upon the part of certain passen- 
gers to set their will above that of the captain: that such 
action was, in the opinion of the smokeroom group, 
subversive to the ship’s disc line, if indeed it did not 
constitute actual mutiny on the high seas: that members 
of this group could not, therefore, be party to the action 
proposed; that, upon the contrary, they deemed it their 
clear duty m this crisis to stand back of the captain; and 
finally, that in pursuance of this duty they should and 
would remain in the smokeroom throughout the entire 
day, carrying on their regular Monday game, even though 
others might see fit to carry on their regular Sunday 
game elsewhere in the vessel. 


Had this been the Atlantic crossing we should by now 
have landed on the other side; vet here we were, pitching 
upon a cold gray waste a few miles south of Behring Sea, 
with Yokohama a full week away. 

Yet land — land of a kind — was not so distant as I 


had imagined, 
ing in the middle 
Sugimoto came 
woke me up to 
did fellow, Sug: 
round of body, 
and resilient as a 
and a circular 
Raphael might 
have painted for 
a cherub, had 
Raphacl been 
Japanese.) 

“Good morn- 
ing, gentleman,” 
said he. “* Gentle- 
man look  port- 
hole. he see land.” 

I arose and 
looked. 

A flounce of 
foam a mile or 
two away across 
the water edged 
the skirt of a dark 
mountain jutting 
abruptly from the 
sea. Through a 
mist. like a half 
raised curtain of 
gray gauze, T saw 
a wintry peak 
from which long 
tongues of snow 
trailed down- 
ward, marking 
seams and gorges. 
It was, in short, 
just such an island 
as is discovered 
in the nick of time 
by a shipwrecked 








Karly one morn- 
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see it. (A sph N- 
moto: short and 
with flesh solid 
hard rubber ball, 
sweet face that 
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Julian 
Street 


whaler who, famished and freezing in an open boat, has 
drifted for days through the storm-tossed pages of a sea 
story. He would land in a sheltered cove and would 
quickly discover a spring and a cave. He would devise a 
skilful means of killing seals, would dress himself in their 
skins, and subsist upon their meat — preceded by the cus- 
tomary clam and fish courses. lor three years he would 
live upon the island, believing himself alone. Then sud 
denly would come to him the knowledge that life in this 
place was no longer safe. About the entrance to his cave 
he would find the tracks of a predatory animal — fresh 
prints of French heels in the snow! 

\ustere though the island looked, my heart warmed 
at the sight of it: for there is no land so miserable that it 
is not to be preferred above the sea. Moreover I saw 
in this land a harbinger. The Empire of Japan, I knew, 
consisted of several large islands — to the chief one of 
and some four thousand smaller 
This island, thea, 
From now on we 


which we were bound 
ones stretching out in a vast chain. 
must be the first one of the chain. 
would no doubt be passing islands every little while. 
The remainder of the voyage would be like a trip down 
the St. Lawrence River. 


SOOTHED and encouraged by this pleasant thought, 
and wishing always to remember this outpost of the 
Island Empire, I asked its name of Sugimoto. 

“That Araska, gentleman,” he answered. 

“Are you glad to see Japan again, Sugimoto?” 

“That Araska,” he repeated. 

“Yes. A part of Japan, isn’t it?” 

Sugimoto shook his head. 

“No, gentleman. Araska American land.” 

“That island belongs to the United States?” 

“Yes, gentleman. That Araska.” 

I had never heard of an island of that name. Surely 
Sugimoto was mistaken in thinking it an American 
possession. 

“Could vou show it to me on the map?” I asked. 

From my dresser he took a folder of the steamship 
company and opening to a map of the Pacific, pointed 
to one of many little dots. ‘* Aleutian Islands”, they were 
marked. They dangled far, far out from the end of that 
peninsula which resembles a long tongue hanging from 
the mouth of a dog, the head of which is rudely suggested 
by the cartographic outlines of our northernmost terri- 
tory. We had sailed directly away from our native land 






















Chubby children with merry eyes and rosy 
cheeks trailing the man with the monkey 


Tim pre ion i 


Japan Sé 





















































for a week, only to find ourselves, 
at the end of that time, still in 
sight of its outskirts. Like man) 
another of his fellow countrymen, 
good Sugimoto had difficulties 
with his [’s and r’s. He had 
been trving to inform me that 
the island — the name of which 
proved to he Amatisnok — he 
longed to Alaska. 

I began to study the map and 
look up statistics concerning - the | | 
Pacific Ocean. It was a great 
mistake. It is not pleasant to 
discover that three-quarters of 
the world is worse than wasted, 
being entirely given over to sall 
water. Nor is it pleasant to dis 
cover, when far out on the Pacific, | | 
that more than a third of the 
surface of the earth is taken up 
by this one ocean. Any thought 
of getting General Goethals to 
remedy this matter by filling up 
the Pacific is, moreover, hopeless, 
for all the land in the world. if 
spread over the Pacifie’s surface, 
would only make an island sur 
rounded by twenty million square 
miles of sea. 

Feeling depressed over these 
facts I now began to look for 
points of merit; for we are 
told to try to find the good 
in everything, and though I fear 
I pay but scant attention to this 
canon when in my normal state 
ashore, at sea I he- 
come another man. 

On land Ihave a 
childish feeling that 
the Creator has not 





Apart from Fuji's size. the 
things which make it mor 
beautiful 
are the perfection of its 


than Vesuvius 


contour, the snow upon its 
cone and the atmospheric 


quality of Japan 


It seems to be designed to sta\ 


on top of the water. he tabk 
is bevond criticism. The pas 
sengers are interesting. The very 


vastness of this ocean tends to 


make themso. Instead of beng 


all of a pattern. as would be one’s 
fellow passengers on an Atlantic 
liner, thew’ are a_ heterogeneous 


lot. familiar with strange corners 
of the vlohe and full ol cur Us 
tales and bits of information. 
Instead of talking 
hotels in London, Paris, Venice. 


always ol 


Rome and Naples. they speak 
familiarly of Seoul, Shanghai. 
Peking. Hongkong, Saigon and 


And amongst them 
intimate ac- 


Singapore. 
are a few having 
quaintance with islands and cities 
so remote that their names sing 
in the ears like fantastic songs 
Fragrant names. The Celebes 
and Samarkand! 
There was a litth 
who hunted butterflies for a 
He told me of creat 


Englishman 


museum, 
spiders as big as vour two 
hands, that build their webs be 
tween the trees in the jungles of 
Formosa I think he said For 


mosa. But whatever the name 








of the place it was an island, and 














time to pay atten ia 
tion to me, having so 
many other people 
to look after; but a 
ship far out at sea 
is a conspicuous object.. L feel that it must 
catch His eye. I feel Him looking at me. 
And though I hope He likes me. I see no 
special reason why He should, I am so full 
of faults. I am so critical, so prejudiced. 
Consider, for instance, the way IL used to 
go on about President Wilson and Secretary 
Daniels and George Creel. Lam afraid that 
Was very wrong in me. Instead of studying 
their faulmgs I should have remedied 
is own. I should have Liven more 
to charity. I should have been more 
gentle in expressing my opinions. | 
should have written oftener to my) 
sister, who so enjoys getting letters 
from me. [ should have looked 
for good in everything. 

Immediately I begin to run about the ship looking 
for it. And lo! I find it. The ship is comfortable. 


of their brothers and sisters 


on it he found natives having 


tails from two to four incl 5 long 


The babies are carried on the backs Se Be cet Bee Gn Bae 


inches. But whatever the length 
of the tails he had photographs 
to prove that the tails existed. 

Another man had lived for vears in Korea, In the 
old days before it was taken over by Japan, he said 
it was a perfect comic-opera country with the Emperor 
as chief comedian. He knew and liked the Emperor, 
and told me funny stories about him. Once when His 
Majesty's teeth required filling the work had to wait 
until the American dentist in Seoul could have a set 
of instruments made of gold, that being the only metal 
permitted within the sacred confines of the Imperial 
mouth. 

The concession to build an electric street railway 1a 
Seoul was given to Americans on the understanding thiat 
they should import motormen from the United States 
and that these should be held in readiness to fly to the 
Emperor's aid in case of trouble. \ private wire con 
nected the Imperial bedchamber w ith that of the managet 
of the street car company, so that the latter might bx 
quickly notified if help was needed. For more than a 








» Japrane v¢ / pressions 

ir t \ , ant un <l. burt at last late ome nmlt the 
bell Phi ona er leaped from his bed and rushed 
to the special telephone But it was not a revolution. 
| Emperor had just heard about a certain office 


building in New York and wished to know if it had, in 


facet, as many stories as had been reported to him. 


In his fear of revolution or invasion the Emperor 
built a palace adjomimg the American legation. And 
when, as happened now and then, there came a coup 


état, threatening his personal safety, he would get a 
ladder and climb over the wall separating the back vard 

of the palace from that of the American minister. This 

occurring frequently, so embarrassed the latter, that in 

order to put an end to His Majesty’s habit of intormal 

calling, he caused the top of the wall to be covered with 
thospitable broken glass. 


U® to the time of the annexation of Korea by Japan, 
my informant said, the Koreans were entirely with- 
out patriotism, but the Japanese so oppressed them that 
feeling was engendered — after it 
Chat the Japanese had been harsh and 
brutal in Korea, he said, was indisputable, but this was 
the work of militarists, and was contrary to the will 
of the people of Japan who, when they learned what 
protested with such violence that 
newspapers had to be suppressed in Japanese cities, 


a strong national 


was too late. 


had been going on 


and there was clubbing of rioters in the streets by the 
police This immediate reform in Korea. 
Ihe brutal Governor General Wiis recalled and Was 
replaced by Admi 


lightened statesman who has earnestly striven to improve 


caused 


il Baron Saito, a humane and en- 


conditions, with the result that Koreans are to-day 
being better educated and better governed than 
they have been within the memory of man. Also they 
are prospering. First steps are now being taken 


them to participate in’ their own 
overrment und if justify the 
extension of thet privile vos, tt is hoped that they Tras 


toward allow Tih 


conditions seem to 
ultimately have home ruk 


From another passenger I got a storv about an 
brigands in China. 
skilful at lav- 
American International 
end him to China to plan a 
railroad, but he demurred because he was in bad health. 
Finall on 
ented to § 
hi Wil 

In China brigands canght the civil engineer but not 
the doetor Thies 


take n from rylane 


American who us captured by 
The victim was uw evil engineer, very 
railroad lines, Phe 


Corporation wi head to 


ng oul 


being pressed by the company. he con 
o if his private physician was sent with him 
agreed to. 

He was 


kept him for a long time. 


to place over the roughest country, 
\ clay in damp CAVOS, 
eating coarse and food. At last he was 


released. He gged health. The life of 


the brigand was just the thing that he had needed. 


walking all night, sleeping 
insufficient 


returned int 


Somewhere in those seas that lie between the islands 
of Formosa and Luzon there arises a wide tepid current, 
as the 
tempers the climate of Hondo, the main island of Japan. 
“To this beneficent remarks the guidebook, 

the shores of Nippon owe their luxuriant greenness.” 


known Black Current which, flowing northward. 


stream, 
(As we crossed the Black Current a certain greenness 

[ did not 

find the stream beneficent at all. It was only about two 
hundredemiles wide, however, and by morning the worst 
of it was over. I came on deck to find the Kashima 
Maru a placid, bulky water-fowl upon a 


friendly And far away on the horizon lay 
a streak of mist that was Japan, 


likewise was revealed upon my countenance. 


riding like 
sunlit sea. 


In an hour or two the mist attained more substance. 
It was like a colored lantern-slide comme slowly into 
focu Some one showed me a white dot upon the shadow 
of a hill and said it was a lighthouse, and some one else 
discerned a village in a little smudge of buff where land 
und water met Gulls were gulls 


ce ling tround tis 


with dark serrated margins to their wings: smaller than 
Puget Sound. Foreign gulls! 
Since leaving Victoria we had sighted only one ship, 
but now an unladen freighter, pointing high and showing 
a broad strip of red underbody, reeled by like a gay 
drunkard, and was no sooner gone astern than we picked 
up on the other bow a wallowing, stubby caravel, with a 
high tilted poop like that of the Santa Maria 
such as I had never dreamed of seeing asail in sober 
earnest. And she was hardly gone when we overhauled a 
little fleet of fishing boats having the lovely color of 
unpainted wood, and the slender graceful lines of viking 
ships. All of them but one carried a square white sail 
on either mast, but that one had three masts and three 
sails, two of which were yellow, while the third was of 
a tender faded indigo. It promised things, that boat with 
colored sails! 

Distant white cliffs, tall and ghostly like those of Dover, 
brought memories of another island kingdom, far away 
through the cheek of the world, whose citizens were at 
this moment sleeping their midnight sleep — last night. 
Presently the white cliffs vanished, giving place to a 
wall of hills with conical tops and bright green sides 
splattered with blue-green patches of pine woods. And 
when I saw the brushwork on those wrinkled cone-shaped 
hills, so unlike any other hills that I had seen, I knew 
that Hokusai and Hiroshige, far from being merely 
decorative artists, had “painted nature as they saw it.” 

The villages along the shore could now be seen more 
plainly rows of one-story houses taking their color 
from the yellow wood of which they were constructed, 
and the yellow thatch of their roofs, both tempered by 
the elements. 

Then, as I was looking at a village on a promontory 
reaching out to meet us, some one cried out: 

“Fuji! Come and look at Fujivama!” and I ran 
forward and gazed with straining eves across the sea and 
the hilltops to where, shimmering white in the far-off 
sky, there hung —— was it indeed the famous fan-shaped 
cone, or only a luminous patch of cloud? Or was it 
anything at all? 

‘Where's Fuji?” 

“Right there. Don't you see? 

“No. Yes, now I think 

“Its gone. No! There it is again!” 


thease we had seen on 


a vessel 


Fuji, the most 
elusive. 


YO must the chorus ever go. For 

beautiful of mountains, is also the most 
Later, in Tokyo, when some one called me to come and 
see it, it disappeared while IT was on the way up-stairs. 

Splendid as Vesuvius appears when she floats in 
opalescent mist above the Bay of Naples with her smoke 
plume lowering above her, she is, by comparison with 
Fuji, but a tawny little ruffian. For Vesuvius rises 
four thousand feet while Fuji stands three times as 
high. And although the top of Pike's Peak is higher 
than the sacred mountain of Japan by some two thousand 
feet, the former, starting from a plain one mile above 
sea-level, has the disadvantage of an immense handicap, 
whereas the latter starts at “scratch.” Thus it comes 
about that when you look at Pike’s Peak from the plains 
what vou actually see is a mountain rising nine thousand 
feet; whereas when you look at Fuji from the sea the 
whole of its twelve thousand and more feet is visible. 

Aside from Fuji’s size, the things which make it more 
beautiful than Vesuvius are the perfection of its contour, 
the snow upon its cone, and the atmospheric quality of 
Japan — that source of so much 
disappointment to snapshotting 
travelers who time their pictures 
as they would at home. 

\ Japanese friend on the ship 
told me that though Fuji had 
heen quiescent for considerably 
longer than a century there was 
heat enough in 
steaming fissures to permit eggs 


some of its 
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lo be boiled. twents Persons 
make the climb each year, he said, and some deyoy) 
women of seventy years and over strugvle  slowh 
up the slope, taking a week or more in the ascen} 
which is made hy able-bodied heh in half i day _ 
Peasants of the region speak of Fuji not by name 
but merely as O Yama, “the Honorable Mountain”, but 
my Japanese friend added that though the honorifie 9 
used so much by his countrymen, was translated literajhy 
into English as “honorable”, it did not have, in the 
Japanese ear, any such elaborate and ponderous valve. 
but was spoken automatically and often only for the 
sake of cadence, 

“We say O without thinking.” he explained, “just as 
you begin with ‘dear sir’, in writing to a stranger who js 
not dear to you at all.” 

For Fuji, however, I like the full English polysyllabic 
of respect. It is indeed an “honorable mountain.” ‘The 
great volcanic cone hanging, as it sometimes seems, jy 
thin blue air, has an ethereal look suggesting purity and 
spirituality, so that it is not difficult for the beholder 
from another land to sense its quality of sacredness, and 
to perceive its fitness to be the abiding place of that 
beautiful goddess whose Japanese name means * Princess- 
who-makes-the-Blossoms-of-the-Trees-to-Flower,” 

“There are two kinds of fools,” says a Japanese pro- 
verb: ** -—those who have never ascended Fuji, and 
those who have ascended twice.” To this category | 
would add a third kind of fool, the greatest of them all: 
the fool who fails to appreciate the spectacle of Fuji. 
A creature who would be disappointed in Fuji would be 
disappointed in any spectacle, however grand — be 
it the Grand Canon, the Grand Canal or the Grand 
Central Station. 


Eighteen or thousand 


less. 


The satisfying thing about Japan is that it always 
looks exactly like Japan. It could not possibly be any 
other place. The gulls are Japanese gulls, the hills are 
Japanese hills, Tokyo Bay is a Japanese Bay, and if 
the steamers anchored off the port of Yokohama are not 
all of them Japanese, many of them have, at least, an 
exotic look, with their preposterously fat red funnels 
or their slender blue ones. Even the little launches from 
which the port authorities board you as vou lie in the 
harbor are not quite like the launthes seen elsewhere, 
and though the great stone pier, to which at last vou are 
warped in, anight of itself fit the picture of a British 
seaport, the women and children waiting on the pier, 
trotting along beside the ship as she moves slowly to her 
berth, waving and smiling up at friends on deck, are 
costumed in inevitable suggestion of great brilliant 
flower-gardens agitated by the wind. Amongst 
women and children in their bright draperies, the dingy 
European dress of the male is almost lost, so that, for 
all its pantaloons and derby hats, Japan is still Japan. 

Through this garden of chattering, laughing, fluttering 
human flowers we made our way to—score one for 
New Japan — a limousine, and in this vehicle were whirled 
off through the crowd: a jumble of blue-clad coolies 
wearing wide mushroom hats and the insignia of their 


these 


















The villages along the shore could now be seen more clearly —rows of one-story thatched- 
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employers stamped upon their backs, of jinrikis, and 
touring cars, and motor-trucks, and skirted schoolboys 
riding bicyeles, and curious little drays with tiny wheels 
drawn by shaggy little horses which are always led, and 
which, when left to stand, have their front legs roped. 
Over a bridge we went, above the peaked rice-straw 
awnings of countless wooden cargo boats; then up a 
narrow road, surfaced with brown sand, between rows 
of delightful little wooden houses, terraced one above the 
other, with fences of board or bamboo only partly con- 
cealing their tiny gardens, and_ sliding front-doors 
of paper. and wood-lattice, some of which, pushed back, 
revealed straw-matted floors within, with perhaps more 
flower-like women and children looking out at us 
the women and the larger children having babies tied 
to their backs. By some of the doors stood pots con- 
taining dwarf trees or flowering shrubs; by others were 
hung light wooden birdcages from which a snatch of song 
would come; and in front of every door was a low flat stone 
on which stood rows. of little wooden clogs. Dogs ol 
breeds unknown to me sat placidly before their masters’ 
doors — buff dogs to match the houses, black and white 
dogs, none of them very large, all of them plump and 
benignant in expression. Not one of them left its place 
to run and bark at our car. They were the politest dogs 
I have ever seen. They simply sat upon their haunches, 
smiling. And the women smiled, and the children smiled, 
and the cherry blossoms smiled from branches overhead, 
and the sun smiled through them, casting over the 
brown roadway and brown houses and brown people a 
lovely splattering of light and shadow. 


ND what with all these things, and a glimpse of a 
LX torii and a shrine, and the musical sound of scraping 
wooden clogs upon the pavement and the faint pervasive 
fragrance, suggesting blended odors of new pine wood, 
incense and spice — which is to me the smell of Japan: 
though hostile critics will be quick to remind me of the 
odor of paddy fields — what with all these sights and 
sounds and smells, so alluring and antipodal, I began 
to think we must be motoring through a celestial suburb, 
toward the gates of Paradise itself. 

But instead of climbing onward up the hill to heaven 
we swung off through a garden blooming with azaleas 
white, purple, pink, and salmon-color, and drew up at 
a pleasant clubhouse. There we had luncheon; and it is 
worth remarking that, though prepared by Japanese, both 
the menu and the cooking were in faultless French. 
The Japanese gentlemen at this club were financiers, 
officials and prominent business men of Yokohama. 
One or two of them wore the graceful and dignified 
hakama and haori — the silk skirt and coat of formal 
native dress —but by far the larger number were 
habited in European style: some of the younger men in 
cutaways, but the majority in frock-coats, garments 
still widely favored in Japan, as are also congress gaiter 
shoes — a most useful style of footwear in a land where 
shoes are shed on entering a house. 

Luncheon over we drove to the station of the electric 
railroad that parallels the steam railroad from the sea- 
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port to the capital —which, 





by the way, will itself be- 





come a seaport when the 
proposed channel has been 
dredged up Tokyo Bay, = 
now navigable only by 
small boats. 

From the car window 
we continue our observa- 
tions as we rush along. 
The gage of the steam 
railway, we perceive, is 
narrower than that of 
railways in America and 
Europe; the locomotives 
resemble European loco- 
motives and the cars are 
small and light by com- 
parison with ours. The 
engine whistles are shrill, 
and instead of two men, 
three are carried in each 
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cab. This, we shall presently discover, is characteristic 
It takes more people there to do a given piece 
It is surprising to discover that, when we 
have heard so much of Japanese efficiency. But 
Japan's reputation for efficiency is after all based largely 


of Japan. 
of work, 


Perhaps her army is efficient. 


on her military exploits. 
Certainly the discipline aad 


Perhaps her navy is. 


eee Mt Su 


roof houses taking their color from the yellow wood of which they were constructed 


There is something about those dainty little 
thatched-roof houses with their tiny gardens 
which appeals curiously to one’s imagina- 


tion and sentiment 


service on the Kashima Maru would bear comparison 
with those on a first-rate English ship. Yet why three 
men on a locomotive? Whi several conductors on a 
streetcar? Why three servants in an ordinary middle 
class home which in America or Europe would be run 
by one or two?) Why fifteen servants in a house which 
we would run with six or eight?) Why so many motor 
cars with an assistant sitting on the seat beside the 
chauffeur?) Why so few motors? Why men and women 
drawing heavy carts that might so much better be 
drawn by horses or propelled by |Continued on page 66 














She put out her hand impulsively and rested it on his. 
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“Wont you see that 


! mean iat. honey? 


That IT want you back?” 


Framed for Broadway 


"te care, OY Walter Jones 


tioning! from the bead ba 


~~ 


portals | 


was tringing to the debonau 


1 the footwor 


pian who enteres 


Roon Gill Her ords Ww i i! 

asual, but the glance was full Import. 

‘Booking! scoffed Eddie | Rock. with affected 
nonchala we. Ki »| ; | vo t ur. And 
throwing his carefull reased Dunlap on the bed, he 
lit a cigarette and dropped down on a trunk-lid. 

You don't mea demanded EA Santo 
couldn't get usa ro | | rnotimea 
all? 

*Not anv a-tall' tort Kade bitter! He said 
the bookers thought ew ‘ t t} bie leagues 
vet. 

“Why, Eddic La Rox ! X veours / 
ready for em! kth mt down her head bag an 
stared disma!l it a faded artotvpe of Lilian Russell 


on the Hotel Marquess’s dir She dabbled her 


nose with her handkerchief til dida't weep: she 
had learned lachrvmal econo iv ruined vout 
make-up and n vou did four shows a dav vou had 


our make . What did the si\ 
vas the matter with the act 
What eould the Sil Eddie blew a disdainful 


smoke " Recognized a sts Like s that have got 


1 production! Inside 


up on most of the tu 


Hlustrations by Irma Dérémeaux 


I het them bookers 
never went out to One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Street Friday night. L bet they sent their office bovs. 
We might be playin’ Western stands six vears, but stil! 


stuff, like we're always up against 


Ill tell the world we're over the heads o° these smart 
simps around New York. Tl tell the world i 
“But what was wrong with our frame-up, honey?” 
persisted Efhe, when her lord and master had blown off 
several burbles of bombastic 


“The old stall!” 


wgah pacing the floor indignantly, 


steam. 

he threw away his cigarette and 
Mixed teams got 
nowadays; the chatter was 
mostly released; and I ought to leave off my song num 


io have more novell) 
told him it’s a lie, we 
men for the 
been goin’ great all over our Western 
route, six to eight 


‘Well, vou better 2 


hers and stick to hoofin’. I 


coughed up a hundred little iron CTrOss- 
fire and we 
recalls every theatre we played. 


o on back there then,” he says, 


‘because [ can’t do anything for vou around = here 
now the way things are breakin’. *” 
“Did he mention eayvthing about me?” asked 


KE the tiinidl : 


Love, Smiles and Heart Throbs in this Unusual Story 


Eddie coughed and swallowed. Then 
he came over and put his hand on his 
partner's shoulder. “TL hate to tell you, 
girlie, because myself [ think you been 
doin’ right well in the act. like Ive 
trained you. But your vamp bit — he 
said it’s all wrong.”” He paused judi- 
ciously. “And Lve been wonderin’ if 
mebbe he ain't right, and you better just feed the 
talk, and dress the act. and come in on them few 
steps for the finish.” 

“Why. Eddie, "— Effie bit her lip 
me a hand, and you said yourself 

“T know, but vamps are terrible out of date, honey. 
Even Theda Bara ain't doin’ ‘em any more. You 
could take it out and get vou a new flash dress a 

“What's the use o° me wearin’ clothes if I don’t do 
anything in “em! 
them death trails again.” 

“We ain't drove to it vet, 
around awhile and try a 
liable to turn up.” 

“No, Ed,” — Effie realized her bonnie boy had al- 
ready lingered too long on the Rialto — * we may as well 
take our medicine. You close for the route and we'll grab 
off a couple o weeks this side o Chicago to break the 
jump.” She resumed her sewing resignedly. ‘* We've 
got to try again, that’s all. Some day mebbe we'll be 
framed for Broadway. Where’ve vou been? T thought 
we were goin’ out to dinner at that little French café.” 


“it always gets 


I spose this means we got to sign for 


dear. 
new 


We might stick 


agent. Something's 


‘ 
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“So we was, wasn't we?" He sidled over to the 
dresser. “EL been lookin’ forward to it all day, honey, 
but I couldn't get back to the hotel in time. After 
Santmann handed me the grand throwdown, it just 
seemed like [ had to do something to cheer me up, so I 
went out to the Polo grounds, and it was a rotten game, 
and I was rushin’ home to get you, when who do you 
think I run into? Harry Winggold, that was on them 
Interstate bills with us, and he had a gang with him, 
and say's come on over to his old lady's for supper; and, 
seein’ it was a free feed, why, I but all the time I was 
thinkin’ about you, how disappointed you'd be, and 
to-morrow, honey, we'll go sure.” 

Effie smiled rather bitterly. In Eddie La Rock's 
young life to-morrow never came. “It don’t make any 
[ been all afternoon turnin’ the cuffs on 


| ff rence, 
cull 
What do vou sav Wwe drop over to the 


your silk shirts. 
Palace and catch the intermission?” 

“Why, girlie, I T can't very well, to-night.” He 
was quietly slipping into a nobbily pointed collar and 
fresh tie. “LT promised some o° the boys I'd step around 
to the Club and talk over them new equity contracts 
for their own protection a person ought to be up on “em, 
don’t you think? You could run over to the Palace 
alone, or to-morrow 

“To-morrow.” put ino Effie cannily, “Pm = goin’ 
shoppin’ for that new dress .to-wear in the act; so you 
better leave me fifty or sixty bucks.” 

“Huh?” Eddie did a swift pivot from the mirror and 
caught up his hat. “Say, Ef, who do you think Iam 
Rockefeller? You've been doin’ nothing but select 
wardrobe evcr since we re in New York! And you ve 
already got three stage dresses that are good as new.” 

“Why, Eddie La Rock, you know they've been to the 
cleaner’s till they're all gray and limper’n a rag! You 
just said T ought to buy me a new gown.” 

“T meant’ — Eddie eased toward the door — 
“make over that green one with the panniers.” 

“That old thing? Why, the silk’s cut through!” 

“Well, if you got to have something, go round to 
Madame Dora’s and get it charged.” 

Enough o° your bills are followin’ us 
over the country. Tl just find me an evening gown 
at one o' the second-hand shops and fix it over 
myself. And please, Eddie, itll take forty, anyway.” 

“Darn it, honey, I hate to be stiff with you, 
but vou’re always. stickin® me for coin I got 
them English brogues to buy and I ain't’ very 
flush.” He took out an anemic roll and peeled off 
agreenback. “Here's ten for a starter, Like I told 
vou. | put ina complaint about that manager that 
canceled us in Erie: they're goin’ to make him settle. 


I guess not. 


and if his cheek comes through to-morrow 

Eddie pecked a connubial kiss and did a vanishing 
act, while his better half tucked the tenner in_ her 
First National with what grace she could. Her sense 
of humor still worked and if she hadn't been heart- 
sore, she would have laughed at the 
gag about the fly manager: his cheek 
had been on the road so long it was 


a disgrace to the post-office depart 


ment, 
She was scarcely disappotated 
about the dress. It was the best 


fiction she could 
think of to salvage 
collateral. She knew 
Eddie wouldn't be 
any wiser about equi- 
ty contracts when he 
returned than when 
he departed. He was 
sitting in a friendly 
game, from which, in 
the wee sma’ hours, 
he would gumshoe in 
with a flat purse and 
an alibi. The Freneh 
café would go glim- 
mering and the rest 
of the week they 
would eat off the ten- 
her in the Automat. 

When, as a dis- 
illusioned bride, Effie 
had first found her 
self the victim of her 
husband's ingenuous 
evasions, she had fondly hoped to 
cure him of his selfishness, and ex- 
travagance, and philandering. But. 
an established single on the three-a- 
day, he had rescued her from a small- 
time tabloid, and, neither personally 
nor professionally, had he ever per- 
mitted her to forget her disadvan- 
tage. Six vears of matrimony had 
taught her that if she wanted to 


the world 


Eddie blew a disdainful smoke-ring. 
“Recognized artists like us! 
we're over the heads o’ 


these smart simps around New York” 


live with Eddie La Rock, she would -have to take 
him on his own terms And so many other ladies 
wanted him, she was lucky to have him on any terms. 

At thirty he was an irresponsible juvenile with a 
curly vellow mane, a face unlined, a gift of gah, and a 
way with women that would charm the bees off a 
honeysuckle. For the rare moments in which he was 
sull her lover, Effie adored him. For the rest of the 
time, she mended his socks, and laundered his silk 
shirts, and made as cheery a job as she could of cond n- 
ing him. She was used to poker losses, and broken 
engagements, and being reduced to “dressing the act”: 
these were nothing. But their new disappointment in 
not landing the Big Time: that was everything 


6 leery they had advanced upon New York and 

And Effie 
knew that, as far as she was concerned, this time was 
the last. Older than her husband and a mere filler in a 
two-act, she could no longer hope to contend with the 


thrice been turned back to the sticks 


flappers who were always knocking at vaudeville’s doors. 
They had youth, and beauty. and class: assets the smat! 


time took out of you. If Eddie essayved Manhattan 


again, it would be with another partner. And once 
the team split 
But this wasn’t the only angle that hurt. She 


was ambitious for him, and, in a small way, for herself. 
She could never quite understand why they didn’t 
get by. This trip they had been so positive they had 
even worked out the advertisement they were to insert 
in the trade papers. Tucked tauntingly in the dresser 
mirror, it stood forth now and mocked her: 


EDDIE —~LA ROCK AND EATON EPFIE 
ENTERTAINERS DE LUXE 
GREETINGS TO OUR FRIENDS AND THANKS 


TO 
ARTIE SANTMANN 
THIS WEEK NENT WEEK 
ALHAMBRA RIVERSIDE 
KEITH EASTERN TIME ‘TO FOLLOW 


“And Eddie said probably the last minute we'd be 
penciled in the Palace!” 

She looked disgustedly at the care- 
fully devised insert, then tore it into’ 
a hundred pieces and got out again 
the well-thumbed copy of * Variety” 
with the report of their uptown tryout. 

“LA ROCK and EATON” the 
reviewer had written 

“SONGS and TALK. 

“14 Minutes 
in One. 

“125th Street. 

“Bench act 
with special ‘ 





Fil tell 
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drop representing a Hicksville post-office. ‘This team 
is evidently from the West and with their present 
layout they'll have to go back there. ‘Turn opens 
with man loafing in front of the post-office. He is 
the postmaster’s son. Girl enters to mail a letter 
She is soubrette with show troupe playing the Town 
Hall. Comedy business (alleged), after which they go 
into a flirtation. He asks her, ‘You're not little Jennie 
Dewdrop?" *Why, yes, you're not Sammy Small?’ 
After which, even in Harlem, they know the answer 
He sings a couple of published comies and pulls sone 
flip gags. Is rather long on looks and evidently thinks 
he’s a wise cracker. Friday night he had another think 
coming. When he gets down to stepping it’s a different 
story, but too late then to save the act. His partner 
While not handsome, is a neat dresser and feeds th 
patter competently. She did a village vamp bit that got 
over. Hf the turn was re-framed to play up her pos 
sibilities for impersonation and feature his dancing, 
but it won't be. Those turns never are. In the pop 
houses, they'll deliver.” 

Laying aside all rancor 
Hitherto she had contemptuously discounted it 


Kk fie re read the review, 
Eddie 
Was so sanguine and Santmann had assured them their 
contract was only a question of salary. Now she saw it 
was really constructive criticism. Showed them how to 
re-frame the act and get over. Her vamp bit was good 
this wasn't the first time she had suspected Eddie 
petty jealousy and she could put in a couple of the 
impersonations she had been perfecting. And Eddie 
must get down to brass tacks and give them a little of 
the real essence, like he used to when they originally 
went out as a team. Lately cigarettes were getting to 
his wind and he was too lazy to dance. It would take 
nerve and rehearsals: but they could still do it and have 
New York eating out of their hands. 

The longer she thought of the idea the more confident 
she became, until, in a burst of enthusiasm, she got 
up and tried Eddie Foy before her mirror, and prac 
tised her Grace La Rue glide, and decided she'd go 
again to study Nance O'Neil in * The Passion Flower 

When Eddie came in at three A... she put it up t 


him excitedly. But the moment was inopportune. Red 
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ad and Ww t! he d reversed a winning streal 
and sacrificed hits case rt to a bum hunch. 

What's eatin’ vou, Ef he demanded “Go on 
to bed and forget 1! I'm off that dancing stuff for 
lif. My brains is in my head, and some day I'm 
goin’ to pro it to them big bookin’ stiffs. And 
where do vou get the idea vou can do imitations? 
You onl iM ettin® away with the vamp bit ‘caus 
t'ss tire evervbody's doin’ it That *variet 

v's kiddin ou and vou don’t know it.” 

Then umn 't will to trv rearrangin’ our rou 
tine she persisted 

Naw What're vou fixin’ to do, make a dumb act 
o Oo me? And he buttoned his silk pajamas 
1 shiv and dived into bed. “And another thing 

sing up Impress lv on his elbow — “anv further 
arrangements Vo ot 0 hoggin’ the act. vou better 

t rid of ‘em before we start West see! 

ky the first tim nm mans moons sobs shook 
Effie’s throat and tears dampened her pillow Kaddie 
tossed easily on the edge of the tempest 
and finall gathered her forgivin lv to hos 

rms CY course I didn't mean nothim 
litt | | t's darned hard on a gu 

rAiln ya cleve furl eLhave and 

ttin it t wed down: and then ‘stead 
o svmpat! wit m. his wife start 

rt 

The next ) I he elect d to consid 
himecl* a bused b and hurried off to 
mterview i new tutheor who might 

« the i tine of tall Effi ollected 
ill finane ources and went on a shop 
yw tour She even looked longingly at 
t old reset in her ouch-bag. Silk 

«kings s | have to have and some 

ils of f for an evening wrap. Sh 
meched on a bow! of soup at ( hilds’ and 

put ima me racking afternoon making 
‘ v dollar do the work of two. At five 
o clock sli hurrving along Broadwa‘ 
when vlimpsed her husband coming 
out of a pret show. Pushing forward to 
om tin o clisee ed he was not alone 

It ‘ awkward moment and Eddi 

| ftoth rescue of the cool vlanee sli 

e his elegant companion Waiv. hulle 
bieonne {this ain't luck! You're just m 
time to howdy to Vitlet. Drun inte 
her com out of her agents and we been 
makin tt old-tume home week, 

Violet: smiled sweetly and extended a 
hejewelled hand. “Hullo, dearie. Seems 
like an awf lly long time since [ve seen vou 
though Eddie tells me vou been campin’ 
on Main Street. Foo bad vou didn't let 
ne know. so FE could have vou down to my 
place on Long Island. Openmeg next week 
it the Riverside. O° course I got the Palace 
to follo made my agent get me all the 
consekkitive New York bookings there ts 

tuse PE think a petson hates to travel in 
warm weather, don’t vou? Santmann still 
randiin = \ r act 

Yeh, iterposed ‘Eddie, “but we're 
makin’ a’char . He didn’t get us within 
a couple o’ hundred o° what we ought to 
| for tl Eastern time. so we're con 
sil n’ offers for a production 

Well, [ hope vou make it.” said Vio- 
let gracious! ‘So long. I got to be vamp- 

. if vou town, be sure and catch me at the 
Riverside. I got a entirely new turn, with a dancing 
partner. and a ja hand that’s a riot.” 

Vilet Harter’s sure some flash!’ admired Eddie, 
is the lady's opulent summer furs disappeared in the 
dimner-hour throng. “T bet them foxes nicked her for a 

It's a wond ou wouldnt keep » vour street 

clothes better. Ef. How often have I told vou in this 
business appearances is evervthing! Odd coincidence, 

it it. me runnin’ into her? We was talkin’ over old 
t eson the punkin ctre ts I'l! sav there's a dame's 
a a lot for herself Pll say What's the matter. 

t ann tv ‘ { happened like ] said?” 

Wi es, | Ss s I'm ist tired. Eddi | 

ul to tal 

Well t i " ! er D vou go on to the 

! | » off ) d Tl trek afte 1 guy that 
wes mea ten 

Whe Kf ched t \larquess she slipped ntoa 

rane 1 thi herself on the -bed. but not to 
leep. | meet Violet Harter in her husband's 
t punt wthe | stra of disillusionment in her 
N \ K sf I \ i old acau ntance ol 
betel ossip said nook flan In the davs whe 
\l I " Il-tin wle they had plaved 

‘ > t he had crossed the great 
! ‘ ret ] Rol uid 


How was a mystery. Talent her 
friends said; her enemies called it brass. 

lo associates in the profession Eddie was forever 
boasting about their friendship and he was always 
holding her up to his wife as a model of success. And 
to-day she had certainly looked the part. Effie couldn't 
help contrasting her Fifth Avenue hat, and white fox 


Faton aspired to land. 


furs, and fingers ablaze with “ice”, with her own 
severely tailored turban, and serviceable serge, and 


lonely diamond supported by flawed emeralds. Violet 
had been a-glitter with Broadway shine. No wonder 
Eddie wanted to be seen W ith her. Their meeting might 
have been casual, but the odds were against it. She 
began to suspect his glib excuses of the past few days, 
his frequent excursions to the Polo grounds. 

By nature Effie was not jealous. And while Eddie 
had always been susceptible, he had never been untrue. 
There was no harm now in his talking over old times 
old Yet somehow she felt vaguely 
as if fault of her own, she was 


with an friend. 


frightened through no 





He had the goods and he sold them as he 
had never sold them before 


losing ground with her husband and with life in 
veneral. Realizing this was a state of mind she must 
not indulge, she bathed away her fears with a hot towel 
and decided La Rock and Eaton must get out of New 
York as speedily as possible. 

A week later they took up the three-a-day 
times four-a-day grind where they had left off in the 
spring. It was doubly hard now, because they had 
been so certain it wouldn't be necessary. Effie’s vamp 
that a modest 


some- 


bit was replaced by some “fly gags” 
author had assured her partner would “knock ‘em out 
of their seats”. and for matinées she made over the 
panne r dress. 

The weather took a hot turn and transportation 
uncertain. which increased Eddie's 
No ver heloved back stage, he developed 
crew or the orchestra 
He ate too 
And he 


She 


facilities were 
rritability. 

fondness for run-ins with the 
leader in most every stand they played. 
much and confined his exercise to Kelly pool. 
Was acquiring a phenomenal scent for blind pigs. 


saw the handwriting on the wall. They were a small- 
me act gomg to seed. In a few vears 
Not daring lo levok ahend. she Iwelt on thre lhe 
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ments when she was still compensatingly happy: rare 
occasions When they ,had a quiet game of highow. 
Jack in their room, or she pillowed his head in her lap 
and read to him the’ lurid society fiction he loved, or 
they put on their glad rags and invaded a dansant, Sh. 
took a wifely pride in keeping up his wardrobe and was 
pleased with the attention he attracted in restaurants 
and public places. 

But these interludes were infrequent and there was 
nothing in her stage work to stimulate her. Shp 
simply dressed the act and fed the chatter. Wondering 
sometimes if the vamp bit had been so impossible, she 
made up her mind to stand him in a corver and mak, 
him listen to her other impersonations. 
wouldn't let her use them; but 

The experiment was never tried. Eddie caught cold 
ina Turkish bath, whither he had repaired to sweat off 
surplus poundage. It was a throaty, persistent cold 
that followed him through a split week. Saturday 
the manager permitted him to cut one of his songs, 
Booked into an Oklahoma oil metropolis, 
they played their first show with difficulty. 
Afterward, at the boarding-house, Eddie 
was stricken with dizziness and nausea. 

He insisted he'd be able to go on: but the 
doctor she called pronounced it influenza 
and ordered’ him to bed. It was within an 
hour of the time for them to appear when 
she got word to the house manager, He 
threw up his hands in despair. ** What am 
{ going to do? My show’s all shot to 
pieces. You're the second team on the 
sick list with this darned flu and my 
dumb act's working without their property 
trunks. There ain't a emergency tum 
within fifty miles o° here. Couldn't you 
go on and do a single?” 

Effie’s heart went into her boots. She 
knew only the simpler dance steps and they 
had but one song double in their routine. 
And Eddie had kidded her out of her con 
fidence in the vamp bit. Shé was about to 
refuse, when she thought of the impending 
bill and the hole the manager 


Of course he 


doctor's 
Was in. , 
“Aw. come on, Miss Eaton.” he urged 
“Just plug a couple o° song numbers and 
lake a little stepping.” 
She assented and hurried back to their 


roonl,. 
“First show [ ever missed!” writhed 
Eddie. “It’s a awful tough spot to put 


vou in, little girl; but if vou can just ease 
through, [Cll be workin’ again to-morrow. 
I suppose you got to give “em the vamp 
bit and that Mary song we used for a en- 
core. Wise the leader to cover you up if 
you're slippin’ and don’t try none o* them 
damned jay impersonations!” 

Eddie was sweating with professional 
anguish. She soothed him into grudging 
quiescence, rummaged her trunk, and hur- 
ried back to the theatre. She was switched 
to go on second and the manager encour- 
aged her from the first entrance. “‘Hop 
into it, Miss Eaton, and hand it to ‘em 
between the eves.” 

She went out for the Mary song — and 
felt lost on the stage without the bench 
and their special drop. And she missed 
the support of Eddie's flip smile and eas) 
confidence. The orchestra played her introduction three 
times before she could begin. All through the verses 
she felt her throat tigktening: but she stuck it out. and, 
after the second chorus, fled in a panic to the wings. 

“You're doin’ great!” cheered the boss, patting her 
shoulder. “*Now go on back and open up your holler. 
‘cause they're all vour friends out there.” 

His kindly touch heartened her and lessened her 
fears of an utter flop. And she was on familiar ground 
The vamp bit came back like an old friend that 
begged for greeting. She'd find out, for all, 
whether Eddie was right. There was instant silence 
when she began, and laughter here and there that told 
she was holding them, and when she snapped out of 
character and bowed off, the house echoed with ap- 
plause. 

“Some Teda Wara'’” — the manager stared at her 


, 


now, 


once 


with wide eves. “‘Where do you get that stuff? Why 
ain't it in vour regular act? Got any more?” She 


blushed vividly and nodded. “Well, go on, spill it.” 
She gave them Eddie Foy for an encore, and then, 
while the tumult raged, looked up at her mentor ques- 
tioningly. “Do you think they'd stand for — that 
joss-house scene — from *The Man Who Came Back’ ?” 
“Stand for it!) They'd eat it alive!” 
She went back excited but unafraid. She had for- 
gotten Eddie s warning, and the [Continued on page 6 i] 
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Bertha couldn’t hear all they said, but she was hypnotized by what she did hear, and by the facile emphasis of the Jew’s hands. 
And when she noted his virile intensity, her curiosity went far ahead of her imagination 








His Dear Cassandra 


How an Attractive Woman Manages a Stubborn Male 


HEN Picard, at twenty- 

four, deserted the insur- 

ance business to go on the 

stage. his friends in the 
home office gave him a testimonial 
dinner at a dollar-and-a-half a plate. 
and to conclude the dinner, they naturally required 
Picard to make a speech. Picard stood up, flexed his 
jaw, and said exactly what was on his mind. 

“Fellows.” he said, “I may never be the greatest 
actor in the world, and I don’t expect to be; but I do 
expect to make a reputation for myself, and I do expect 
to get a little power, sooner or later, because T'll work, 
And the first time I'm back on Broadway, I'll have a 
dinner in memory of this one — and in memory of what 
the encouragement of you fellows has meant to me.” 
Then he gave them “The Heathen Chinee” to laugh at, 
and Whittier’s “Marguerite” to cry at, and Hamlet's 
soliloquy to wonder about; and after he had finished, 
there was nothing more for his friends to do except to 
leave a little something for the waiters, and escort 
Picard over to the Grand Central Terminal. There, 
in the train-shed, all but one of them prophesied to 
Picard that he would quickly repeat, on the legitimate 
stage, his immense success in amateur dramatics. 

The toastmaster of the evening had been a man named 
Benham, a reader of serious books and a shepherd of 
all his companions; and Benham and Picard were known 
to be inseparable. 
shaking hands, Benham suddenly lost color. 


“Stuart.” he said awkwardly, “we've been pretty 
good pals; I can't let vou go without telling vou one 


At the last minute, when they were 


by Holworthy Hall 


Illustrations by Marshall Frantz 


thing I haven't talked about it before, because I 
knew it wouldn't be any use. You're so stubborn. 
You've had this offer, and now you can’t see anything 
else. You can’t see that you're throwing away a big 
business career —an absolutely sure thing, too, be- 
cause all of us realize that vou're the ablest one of the 
crowd for this— this gamble.” 

Picard’s grip tightened, but his jaw was prominent, 
“You really didn’t need to mention it,” he said, con- 
strained. “I've known all along. You just don't be- 
lieve the Lord ever intended me to be an actor.” 

Benham wet his lips. and nodded. His anxiety 
always to be honest, even if his honesty happened to 
hurt somebody, had made him hurt Picard at a time 


when honesty wasn’t in the least demanded. “You 
see. youre never open to conviction, Stuart.” 

*Not by argument no, I'm not.” 

His friend Benham kicked at a concrete pillar. “I 


can’t help feeling the way I do about your acting; but 
maybe I'm only selfish. 
is going to be like when you're gone. 


of the gamble. 


And I'm afraid 


{ hate to think what the office 


I'm afraid it'll spoil you, and sour you. 
And I swear I hope I'm wrong about the whole thing. 


But [ know perfectly well you don't 


want to be an actor always vou 
just want distinction, and power, and 
money. And vou could get them 
easier, and quicker, and surer, if you 


staved right here with the rest of us 

“No, I couldn't. Nobody could. Fifteen vears from 
now you'll be one of the people who'll look at me, and 
wonder why nothing interesting ever happened to you. 
You're right in one respect, though — I want distinction, 
and power, and money; but I want to get ‘em in an in 
teresting way. Something to do with drama. Im sorr 
you think I won't.” 

Benham lifted his head, and met 
“Well if vou should ever want to come back to us 
again, there'll always be a place for you as long as I'm 
there. Maybe you'll never want to come. Maybe 
stubbornness is just what'll make your fortune, somehow 
or other. And if this is what vou really want, why, then 
no matter what my private opinion is, Pll give up an) 
thing I've got in the whole world to help vou succeed 

“IT know you would,” said Picard, deeply stirred 
“And you're the only man in the world I'll ever take 
anything from, if I change my mind.” 

Then his other friends pounced down upon him, and 


put him aboard the Mohawk Valley special; and in the 
cond-rat 


Picard’s CcVes., 


Vou} 


morning he reported to the manager of a s 
stock company, and went to work. 

When he left New York, he had regarded his compan) 
with tolerant contempt; he knew that it was a cheap 
company, but it had offered to give him an impetus 


on the long road to glory, and he reminded himseli 








14 IIis Dear Cassandra 

that because a man determines to go to Paris, he needn’t 
be ashamed of the necessity of passing through Dover 
Within sloughed 
off the last of his illusions, and perceived that even in 
Dover he appeared like a 


clums\ conceived 


‘ 


twenty-four hours, however, he had 


to continue the me taphor 
rust Hy 


cvenlus but he had re hed pon h s energetic ambition and 


had never himself as a 


h s common sense, and it bru sed his se lf respet tto be con 


sidered a blockhead. Some men might have resented the 


epithet by a display of fists: Picard resented it by devot 


ing eighteen hours a day toward making it inapplicable 
It was only a few months ago that he had starred 
is “Crn hton Ith the vreate st of all the Comed\ Club 


productions and now he was estimated too wooden to 


be allowed to walk on as the messenger in “* Mrs. Temple's 
r legram He shuddered to realize that while he had 
been a petted amateur, and the recipient of praise 
which hardly stopped short of comparison with Gillette 
and Drew. he had been norant of the simplest funda 
mentals of the profession. He was successively chagrined, 


dazed. humble and despondent need except for that 


would certainly have 


the first 


paramount stubbornness of hits, he 
the week, and 


As it 


Benham that it took more intelligence to be a 


deserted stag at tlre end of 


gone limping back to the insurance business was, 


he Vl rote 


had actor than it did to be a good insurance solicitor: and 
Benham knew that it was futile to argue with him. 

By the end of the second week of diligent labor. 
Picard found himself faimtly encotrraged, because 
the director had stopped vellnmg at him about his 


hands and feet By the end of the 
month, he had begun to carry himsel! 
with a mildly deprecating assurance 
He had a splendid figure and a pleas 
would 
the Army; 


small and fool 


ant face, and a voice which 
have won him chevrons in 
he learned to handk 
proof parts with some facility: and 
hy mid-season he was at least a credit 
to his More than that. he 
had acquired a slight following of 


local flappers, which means money 


salary 


n the box-office for a stock company ; 
ind when he got his first letter from 
wouldn't have ex 
Henry Irving 


He spent his spare time in reading plays 


it vapid schooleirl. he 


changed places with Sir 


and studying plays and devouring library 


books about plav-writing and the histor 

of the theatre and i evel hee could have 
translated his knowledge into his perform 
ances, he would have been a greater man 
than even the hero of his ambitions 


Benham’s letters were a poultice to his 
vanity, but office routine and office gossip 
had never seemed so basically uninteresting, and 
Picard was presently aware that he was sorry 
for Benham He was sorry for evervon who 


was tethered to a desk. or emploved in any pro- 
t] an | He never 
remotely suspected that Benham’s appraisal of 
ind that the Lord 


an actor 


fession less fascinating is OWN 


him Was absolutel sound 


had never intended him to be 


yes the se ison Was OVe lhe contrived to gel him- 
self a place In summer sto« k al Portland Harbor, 


where the tourist buvs a round trip trollev ticket and 


a reserved seat in the orchestra. all for sixty cents: and 


in the autumn he was re-engaged, at a better price, for 


the Mohawk Valle If he 


he might have been su 


had been less innocent of 


the stage picious of promotion 


for it stood to reason that no man of Picard’s shallow 
training was equipped to plas juvenile leads Sut he 
plaved them. and he worked hard and fa:thfullv: 
always studving and readh and struveling to dis 
cover what were the elements of a ood play, and of 
a good interpretation of a part and the harder le 
worked, the easier he found it to lose contact with 
Benham Phen notice went up, and the company dis 


banded; and Picard made his first acquaintance with the 


fact that some theatrical contracts have only one side 

His earl st reaction pugmiacit “> that lhe 
rushed to a lawver, and talked excitedly about enforcing 
his rights. It took the lawver half a day to persuack 
him that a suit against a ban! rupt is a waste of energy: 
but when Pieard finall ot the axiom into his head. 
he slowly perceived that he could even use the misfortune 
“aS a t ppinz-stone Il titerar knowledge of stuge 
craft was becoming profound, his constant studyv had 
rive 1 him a certain SeTIS€ iuthorit and he perceived 
that it might actually be a blessing to him to hunt for 
experience in a broader field 

Now the stage depends for its permanence not upon 
the few distinguished artists whose names are written 
large pan the billing, but upon the consistently stead 
iverage of thei support Pi ra a ist good enough 
to make himself as quietly inconspicuous as a piece ol 
furniture, and this ability proved to have a marketabl 


“What does a little girl 
like 


I'm the business man, Ber- 


worth. He went on the road with a triumphant farce, 
and he was admittedly the best informed and also the 
poorest actor in the cast. Subsequently, he was hired 
to support a repertory queen who didn’t expect to be 
overshadowed by any of her subjects; and after that, 
he filled a stock engagement in Vancouver. His salary 
had now risen until it equalled his last salary in the 
insurance office; but Picard’s jaw was quite as firm as 
ever, and his fund of dramatic information was. volumi- 
He had never left off craving for distinction and 
command, and he had never forgotten the old platitude 
that knowledge is power; but somehow his craving and 
his labor and the platitude couldn't ever seem to coincide. 
As a matter of fact, when he had lost his original un- 
certamty, which had appealed especially to 


hous. 


women 














































you know about it? 


tha. You're the rest of it” 


as a native and lovable shyness, he had lost the only 
hold that he would ever have upon an audience. 

From Vancouver he drifted down the coast to San 
Francisco, and east to Denver for two busy seasons: 
and east again to Chicago, still in stock, and just as 
he finished his second season in Chicago, a New York 
manager happened to see him in a glove-fitting part, 
and over-appreciated him, and brought him back to 
Broadway at three hundred dollars a week, to play ina 
comedy which was destined to rua all summer. Picard 
arrived in the metropolis at eleven in the morning, and 
at the quarter-hour he had sent in his card to Benham. 

The formalities of amused him, but 
at the time, they impressed him. A uniformed 


the occasion 


Satie 
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page delivered him over to a pretty girl in a SNUg ante 
room, and the girl took his card, and disappeared through 
a door which gave glimpses of polished mahogany, When 
she returned, she said that Mr. Benham was in confer 
ence, but would probably be free within twenty minutes, 

“T haven’t seen him for eight years,” said Picard, 
“or heard from him for six. What is he now, anyway?" 

“He's fourth vice-president,” said the girl, casually 

The revelation took Picard’s breath away; he sat 
down hard, and stared at the lithographed calendars 
on the wall. He wondered how long ago it was that hp 
had fallen into the habit of bemg sorry for Benham 
To be sure, Benham must be thirty-six, while Picapd 
was enly thirty-two; and yet, eight vears ago, they had 
worked side by side on a common footing. Picard’s 
immediate grandeur was gently shakea by the thought 
that his friend had acquired power by staying at home 

“He must be on the board of directors, then, too,” 
he said. 

The secretary nodded, without looking up. “ Yes, he is.” 

Picard was speculating whether a fourth vice-president 
got very much more than three hundred dollars a week 
**Where does he live now?” 

“In Greenwich, Connecticut.” 

Picard scowled at the calendars, and wished that he 
had worn a different suit. Then suddenly the door swung 
open, and Benham was on the threshold, and Picard 
forgot the silent years which had gone between them. 

Over the luncheon table, Benham dismissed the past 
in a dozen sentences; and outlined the future in a phrase 
or two. “Yes,” he said, “I suppose some day I'll be 
pretty near the top. Next vear, unless I fall down pretty 
hard somewhere, I'm likely to be that particular dog 
called second v-p and general manager. Of course, 
T'm thirty-six, and [’ve been here ever since 
I was sixteen. . . . But if you'd stayed with 
us, Stuart, vou’d have gone up faster than 
Ihave. They all said so. I say so myself,” 

“That's nice,” said Picard absently. 

“Do you ever wish I'd persuaded you 
to stay?” 

“You couldn't have,” 
sighed reminiscently. 

Benham laughed. 
ever, Stuart. Tell 
with your success? 
prestige and 
you see it in: sight?” 

“T haven't changed my mind yet, anyway,” 
said Picard, but he did change the subject, 
because he feared that Benham might 
possibly choose to be honest again. Picard 
knew very well that his name was far from 
being a household word, but he wasn’t anx- 
ious for Benham to tell him so. 
“By the way, that’sa mighty nice 
girl you've got in your office.” 
Benham raised his head. 
“Miss Carpenter? 
She’s a girl in a 
hundred. I simply 
couldn't get along 
without her. 

“She's got 
finest 
judgment, and the 
keenest judgment 
of people a 

“Oh, nonsense!” 
Z said Picard, with a grimace. 
ws “T used to be in the insur- 

ance game, myself. Ther 
isn't a woman in the world who's got any business 
judgment. Some of ‘em may have enough personality 
or magnetism, or whatever vou call it, to get away with 
murder, but I don’t call that business judgment.” 

Benham gave another laugh. “‘Aren’t you open to 
conviction any more than you used to be?” 

“Not on main principles. I’ve seen a good bit of life 
since the old days, and I knows what I knows, —and I 
knows women. That reminds me . are you martied 
yet?” 

“Not yet,” said Benham, cautiously. 

A Prospects?” 

“Dim, but favorable.” 

“No one I know. I suppose?” 

“No one you really know,” said Benham, gravely. 

They parted on the best of terms, and Benham agreed 
to see the show as soon as possible, and Picard mentioned 
his desire to redeem his pledge, and give a testimonial 
banquet to those of his friends who still remained in the 
insurance office. He couldn't refrain from being a wee 
bit lordly about it; but afterward he was _ penitent. 
because he knew that he hadn't vet done anything to 
be lordly — or even modest — about. 

He had been engaged to replace in a comedy which 
had already run for a hundred nights an eminent 
star who was entitled to a vacation. It was a brilliant 


said Pieard, and 
“You're stubborn as 
me, are vou satisfied 
Have you got all the 


so-on you wanted — or do 


the 
business 
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opportunity for Picard; the job was temporary, but he 
knew that if he handled it well, it meant a season on 
the road at the head of the second company, and after 
that, the sky for a perspective. He knew that he needed 
onlv a single victory on Broadway to put his income on a 
level with Benham’s and his fame on a level infinitely 
higher. Picard wasn’t exactly jealous of Benham, but 
in view of what had befallen both of them, he was 
inclined to be a little jealous of himself. He rejoiced 
that Benham had done so extraordinarily well, but he 
was also disturbed by what Benham had said about 
Picard’s own squandered chances in the Insurance 
business. Benham was already an executive, and Picard 
owned scarcely two thousand dollars in the bank: but 
here at last was the crossroad where the traffic regu 
lations allowed the worm to turn. He told himself that 
under no conditions would he ever permit himself to gloat 
over Benham: but he would dearly love to put himself 
in such a position that he could gloat if he wanted to. 

He went twice to the office to see Benham, and on 
both occasions he had to wait: but he pleasantly empk DN ed 
the interval in chatting with Benham’s pretty secretary. 
Later, he expressed to Benham the uttec idiocy of claiming 
that any girl with a face like that could possess any 
commercial acumen whatsoever. Incidentally, he added 
that she didn’t need it. 

“She's an awfully nice girl, though,” said Picard, with 
his eves on vacancy. “Td like to meet her mother.” 

“You'd have to.” said Benham, after a pause, and 
then he remarked, thoughtfully: “If you're serious, 
why. I dare say it could be arranged. You might even 
send “em a couple of tickets for your show. If you sent “em 
through me I guess it would be all right.” 


CCORDINGLY, Picard sent the tickets; and when 
£1 he went on for the first time, Miss Carpenter and 
her mother were in front. Benham was also in front, 
together with all the available office friends of eight 
years ago. They applauded him vigorously — once he 
even had to take a second bow —and yet afterward 
he was vaguely conscious that somewhere he had missed 
his opportunity. He gave the dimer, and his old friends 
were highly complimentary, —all but Benham, who was 
judicially silent — but Picard’s mind was glued to the 
morning newspapers, so that he made himself a fairly 
indifferent host. 

The stage director had merely said to him, “You did 
all right; but the best of the morning notices said that 
Picard’s performance never rose above the standard 
of a stock company; and when he remembered that for 
such a comment he had slaved and studied through 
the tedium of eight long vears, he wished that he had 
forgotten his promise to give the dinner. The only 
consolation was that he hadn't bragged to Benham. 

He was permitted to call upon the Carpenters: and 
the privilege carried with it a genuine welcome. He 
was a gentleman and he was a friend of Mr. Benham’s, 
and he talked easily, and entertamingly. They hoped 
that he would come to see them often; and Picard had 
already begun to chafe because he could come so seldom 
— because Miss Carpenter was busy m the afternoons, 
while he himself was busy m the evenings. But it soon 
appeared that all three of them were fond of the open 
country; and dating from that discovery Picard was 
radiantly content. He took them, on those summer 
Sundays, far up into the hills of Westchester where they 
had pienies, and disregarded all the No-Trespass signs. 
and Picard and Miss Carpenter found it convenient to 
call each other by their first names. 

They were the happiest Sundays he had ever known; 
but the week-days were increasingly clouded by that same 
vague consciousness of something missed. ‘To be sure, 
he was drawing his salary, and he was getting a respect- 
able number of laughs, but he was nevertheless uncom- 
fortable. In the presence of his associates, he felt 
curiously like an alien; he felt as though they regarded 
him as a wet-blanket upon their own accomplishments. 
And while he suffered from this introspection, he was not 
at all desirous of seeing too much of his friend Benham. 

In the second act, he had a ten-mmute wait. and 
usually he ran up to his dressing-room for the forbidden 
cigarette, lighting his match, with perversive humor, 
upon the warning placard issued by the Fire Commis- 
sioner. One evening. however, just as he reached the 
iron stairway, the cigarette was suddenly undesirable 
to him, and he came back slowly, and lurked behind the 
leg-drop, yawning and waiting. As he stood there, the 
murmuring voices of the stage director, and of the lead 
ing woman, who owned a part of the show, came clearly 
to his ears. They were barely arm’s-length distant from 
him, concealed by an angle of canvas; they thought 
that Picard was safe up-stairs in his dressing-room. 

“Stuart's flopping.” said the woman, without animus, 
“Oh. he tries hard enough, but when a man can't read 
his lines and can’t act. what’s the sense of paying him 
three hundred dollars a week to be a cigar-store Indian? 
Every time he goes on, he slows up the action like an 
emergency brake.” 


The director murmured a response, and the woman 
spoke again. “Well, I think we've found a man, finally, 
and Tm going to see that Stuart gets his notice to-morrow. 
Vin sort of sorry for him, too. If he wasn’t so pig-headed, 
he might learn to be a fairly decent actor. The funny 
part of it is that off the stage he looks like an actor, and 
falls like an actor. Funny, isn't it?” 

Picard’s hands went clammy.. and for an instant 
his world was blank. The voices dwindled off toward 
the down-stage entrance: Picard drew a long tremulous 
breath, and began to think: and it was significant that 
before he thought of the yp rsonal consequences of his 
failure, he thought of what Miss Carpenter would say 
about it, and of what Benham, in his more mature 
Then when he 
the leader- 


ship of the second company next season, and the return 


diplomacy, might refrain from saving. 
visualized the goal which had ehided him 


to Broadway as a star in his own right; the prestige and 
the salary and the influence — when he visualized all 
this. Piczrd was ghastly white beneath his make-up. 
Automatically he roused himself at his cue, but he 
went on only to butcher the best scene m the play, and 
when he came off he was fully as angry as the girl who 
had played opposite him. 

He got his notice, but he didn't tell Benham about 
it. On Sunday, he told Miss Carpenter, and was strength- 
ened by her svmpathy and concern. 

“Tf I were in your place * she began; but Picard 
interrupted her. 

Please don't!” he said downeast. “IT don’t want 
any advice: all IT want is to be near vou, and feel that I 
can talk to vou. There’s nothmg much I can do now, 
anyway. It’s off-season. I'll take a rest unti} next month 
when they begin signing up for the fall productions.” 

It was a comfort to him, during this interval, to be 
able to spend some of his evenings with the Carpenters. 
His worries hadn't softened his character but they had 
made him very much more susceptible; so that perhaps 
his spirit had never been so restless as in this period 
consecrated to rest. 

When the calendar was favorable, he went to the 
best of the agents, and although the man_ received 
him well enough, he grinned spontaneously at the 
suggestion of three hundred dollars a week. “I can 
put you ina Middlemass piece for a hundred and seventy- 
five, all right,” he said. ‘That is —-it’s open.” 

“A good part?” 

“The heavy.” said his agent. “It’s a shop-play. 
The heavy’s supposed to be a bad actor —I guess vou 
can do it all right, if vou don’t make it too realistic.” 

Picard winced, but he signed his name to 
a contract, and spent a reeking fortnight 
in rehearsal at Bryant Hall, before the 
influenza reached out for him and caught 
him. When he was on his feet 
once more,—and this was 
late in October -— his savings 
account was cut squarely in 


half and an infinitely hetter 


“You've made Stuart and he’s 
too stubborn to admit it! What 
couldn't you do for a man,” he 
said, almost inaudibly 
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man had taken his place in the Middlemass production 
Eventually, because no higher terms were thrust upon 
him, he consented to receive a hundred and fifty in an 
other play, which captivated Stamford on the try-out, 
but endured for precisely six nights in the metropolis 
before the men from Cane’s came up to cart away the 
scenery to the storehouse, 

“Sometimes,” he said moodily to Miss Carpenter, 
“T wonder if that isn’t where [ ought to go, too to 
Cane’s.” 

Picard was getting demoralized. He was offered a 
hundred. and scernfully refused it: offered a hundred 
and twenty for stock, and refused it changed his 
and knew that it had 
heen a double error to V0 boa k at all. He was offe red 
just for a stop-gap; but the 


mind and went back too late 


ninety, and snapped at rt, 
director released him on the third day. It was now 
half a vear since he had enjoved an income: and in 
the meantime his capital had dwindled almost to the 
Abruptls he sensed that as a sweep- 


vanishing port. 
He was capable 


ing generality, he 
of giving lectures on dramatic composition, and the 
technique of the modern play; but nobody wanted 
One manager told 


wasn't wanted, 


him to illustrate his edueation. 
him to his face that he wasn't good enough to go 
out with a second company to play the cities; and 
another told him that he was wasting time when lhe 
tried to get an engagement from anybody who had 
ever seen him act. 

It was known on the Rialto. of course, that Stuart 
Picard was out of an engagement; and as soon as it 
was known that 
this condition was 
practically chronic, 






















his value sank to a 
fractional part of 
his needs. The 
same agent who 
had put him into 
the  Middlemass 
production was the 
man who gave him 
the ultimate imsult. 
“IT could use 
you ves a said 
the agent. gxz- 
ing into space 
“There's a 
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There had been another 
child who died in infancy 
and Mrs. Fitch watched Clyde 


with an intensity heightened by her loss 
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The bulk of Clyde Fitch’s 
inheritance—a fund of wit 
and humor — came from his 
mother’s side of the family 


tory of Clyde Fitch 


of America’s Most Famous Playwright 


by Montrose J. Moses 


EprTor's Nott —(Inde Fitch. the fmerican play 
wright, died in 1909 at the ag f forty-four. just when 


his po} ularity Was yreatest // ‘ long list of dramas 


contains sue vx after success. hich eant likewise the 
success of a particular ~ star * of the theatre. We cannot 
mention * Be iv Bru nmell? tthout ( mopuring up Mans- 


fol ™ Barbara Frictchia was one with th 
hewit hing heauty of Julia Marlowe: the delica y of 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse 
paste Lhe qual tu of Ethel Barry re In the same wau he 
helped Otis Skinner. when h vrote “ His Grace de Gram- 
mont’: he started Henry Miller on a brilliant career 
when he fitted “Frédéric Lemaitre” to his particular 
figure: and in the writing of * The Truth” and * The Girl 
with the Green Eyes”, he afforded Mrs. Clara Bloodgood 
her greatest thance. Such success as Clyde Fitch had 


came from his own innate gift as a writer, as an observer 


field: the inter 


Marin s” was partly th 


of small characteristics in men and women, ¢ specially in 
the latter To his u rh. hie brought Mu hat not many of his 
associates had —a literary quality, which does not mean 
that his plays are full of fine writing, but that they breathe 
with live freshnes 

There have beer fators of Clyde Fitch in the theatre, 
bul no one so far ha a p proa hed his mconn unicable 
touch, which was at once entertaining, enlivening, and 
fundamentally true 


HERE was no event in the life of Clyde Fitch 

without its special atmosphere From earliest 

childhood what befell him carried with it a rare 

flavor which One has to resurrect in order to 
know the personality of the boy. the vo uth and the 
man. Under all circumstances he surrounded him 
self with a picturesque background, against which he 
and his friends moved, lighted largely bv a radiance 
which was his alone. He was always the center of 
life, the prime mover in any undertaking. In other 
words, one cannot speak or write of Clyde Fitch with- 
out emphasizing his genius for friendship. The first 
letter I have of his, written when he was ten, begins a 
long chain of correspondence which is a continual 
outpouring of his love for those who loved him. He 


was generous to a degree, and from the fulness of his 
heart he gave. and gave lavishly not only of his 
worldly possessions, but of his confidence and trust. 


This characteristic became early manifest; it deepened 


with the years. and no amount of success on his part 
could change tt. L know of no greater privilege than 
lo have been a friend of Clyde Fitch: l know of ho 
one more exacting if there was anything unworthy 

a breath of idle curiosity, a twinge of jealousy, a 
tendency to vulgarity in the person knocking at 
his door. Fitch had a genius for losing the friends 
he did not want, and it is these, probably, who have 
perpetuated the wrong portrait of the man. 

It is useless to tell the life of Clyde Fitch trom the 
standpoint of events only, he so saturated whatever 
he did with his own manner of doing it. The long 
list of plays which stands as his dramatic record can 

computed with mathematical exactness, but each 
play has its own personal anecdote. I can see Fitch 
showing Mansfield the bit of business where Beau 
Brummell holds his forearm perpendicularly so as to 
keep his hand white: I see him on a step-ladder in the 
theatre one afternoon pinning roses to a stage trellis 
for a scene in “ Lovers’ Lane”; I can hear his voice 
now as, one midnight, at Katonah, he read me the 
first two acts of “The City’, and verified for me the 
theatrical superstition that to have Clyde Fitch read 
his own plays to a manager disarmed criticism. 

In association with him, there were continually 
evident the conflicting strains of inheritance which 
struggled for ascendancy. There is vividly stamped 
upon my memory a scene in his dining-room, shortly 
after his death, which vivified the Puritan and Cavalier 
elements in his nature. His mother and father were 
telling me of their romantic courtship, which Clyde, 
as an Amherst student. used as the basis for a story, 
and which afterward added to his fame in “ Barhara 
Frietchie.” Captain William Goodwin Fitch, even in 
his later vears, retained the erectness of his soldier 
days in the Union Army. Sit with him while some one 
plaved over the bivouae songs of the Civil War, and 
tell him that you were a reader of the *Try-bune”, 
which paper was his political Bible, and you had an 
instant claim on the affections of Clyde Fitch's father. 
There was a preciseness about him, born of his New 
England inheritance, and it was this preciseness which 
brought him into conflict with his son. when, as a 
Senior at Amherst, Clyde was beginning to show 
those literary inclinations so different from the Captain's 
hard-headed business sense as an msurance actuary. 
The elder Fitch had no faith in the earning power of 
the pen; to write was to dabble, and it hurt the 


Captain to think that his son would be a dabbler. 
Strange irony of fate that Clyde should die intestate. 
and that, by the laws of New York, the bulk of the 
dramatist’s fortiine should descend to him! But, 
divergent though the father and son may have been 
in temperaments, there wes a moral rectitude in 
Clyde which was a direct impress of New England upon 
him. While his spirit was volatile, he had a rigid code 
of ethies, which no one and nothing could transcend. 
He likewise had a deep religious sense, which often 
made him debate within himself whether, being an 
Episcopalian, he was not a constant churchgoer more 













































































Clyde Fitch as a baby —in the arms 
of a black mammy 
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for the wsthetic pleasure he got from the service than 
for any deep spiritual reason. 

One could easily see, however, that the bulk of 
Clyde Fitch’s inheritance came from his mother’s 
side of the family. Alice Maud Clark had spent her 
girlhood at Hagerstown, Maryland. Her mother had 
bequeathed her a fund of wit and humor, more so 
than her other three daughters, Laura, Mary and 
Annie. Her dash and beauty were at their height when 
the Union Army fluctuated back and forth through 
the town in pursuit of Lee’s Army, which at one time 
seemed headed for Washington. Hagerstown was in 
the throes of uncertainty, the Clark mansion in the 
direct line of communication. Sometimes the Con 
federates filled the streets, and at other times thi 
Federals. The Clarks were Northern sympathizers, 
but their doors were never closed to a “rebel” in want 
of food. “The Seripiures tell us to feed our enemies,” 
declared father Clark, and he went on that principle 
But it was a difficult matter handling four daughters’ 
in such an atmosphere of unrest. He would send 
them to the shelter of the cellar, when the firing was 
hottest. Three times in one day Hagerstown passed 
into the hands of the Confederates, but finally they had 
“Girls, you can come up, now,” called 
father Clark, ““we are Union once more.” This is a 
veritable Clyde Fitch situation; it might have been 
taken from the manuscript of “Barbara Frietchie.” 

In such an atmosphere, Captain Fitch, on the 
staff of General Heintzlemann, wooed and won _ his 
wife. They were married in 18638, at St. 
George’s Church. Hagerstown. Many are 
the visits Clyde afterward paid to his 
mother’s home, delighted with the wit and 
love of beauty which typified grand- 
mother Clark. She believed in following 
the fashions: so did her daughter Alice. 

Hence, there is small wonder that Clyde 
was punctilious about dress —loved it 
whenever he gave a dance at college or a 
party at home, and stressed it in his 
plays. Certain it is that even as an old 
lady, grandmether Clark used to be par- 
ticular about her lace caps and revelled 
in the long trains of her gowns. She had 
no taste for the unconventional. The 
quiet days in Hagerstown, after the war, 
and toward the end of her life, were often 
broken into when Clyde would descend 
upon grandmother Clark and motor her to 
Philadelphia to see one of his plays. At the 
opening of “The Cowboy and the Lady” 
they were together in a box. Afterward 
the dramatist and grandson waited for 
some comment. Her honesty exceeding 
even family pride, she confessed that she 
preferred train dramas —a taste reminis- 
cent of the Western melodrama of her day. \ 


to evacuate. 


Elmira, New York, enters into the life of 
Fitch merely as the accidental place of his 
birth on May 2, 1865. The picture of him 



























































The romantic wooing of Fitch's parents was 
told in “Barbara Frietchie™ 
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is not unlike a myriad southern 





as a baby 





beginnings — in the arms of a black mammy, 





showing all the signs of having been amply 
and generously dressed by her mistress. 
Clyde himself begins to emerge into definite 
about the time his family moved to 
Schenectady, his father — still wearing his 
soldier's cap — having entered the insurance 
From now must. picture 
the boy under the devoted care of his 
mother —a care which was binding and to 
some degree confining There had been an 
other child who had died; Mrs. Fitch 
watched Clyde with an intensity heightened 
by the tragedy of the loss. Wherever she 
went she maintained an atmosphere of her 
Owl, which her neighbors wondered at and 
admired; she did the daring thing by follow 
ing the fashion rather than by being bound 
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Vo one at college could play gul paits 
as he could. At the left Fitch as Lydia 
Languish, in Sheridan’s ~The Rivals” 


by tradition, and her home in Schenectady was the 
comment of her triends; she was the disturbing ele- 
ment, the innovator. Until she came, chairs had been 
placed “just so”, staidly against the walls, and tables 
were set at such and such an angle. She pulled her 
chairs and tables out into the center of the room, she 
made cosy corners, and piled the sofas with pil- 
lows of vari-colored — silks. The demure parlors 
of Schenectady’s ancestors fled before the touch of a 
new taste! 

Thus Clyde got his first schooling in the art of 
furnishing. At a very early age he showed his in- 
heritance of distinctive ideas of decoration in the 
furnishings of his room, The sc reminiscences will be 
full of comment about the new treasures for his col- 
lection, which accumulated more 
trips abroad increased, until. at the time of his death, 
he had fitted up an old barn on his estate as a museum, 


and more as his 


Where 
friends. 


his overflow purchases could he seell by his 
He had a passion for rare things, and in the 




















































































The picture of himse!f (Fitch) as 
Bluebeard could be mistaken for 
no other hero and certainly the 
fate of the “wives” is realistic- 
ally noted 


“Beau Brummell” days he would go 
without a dinner, or borrow from his 
valet that this passion might be satis- 
fied. 





In Schenectady, the flavor of Clyd 
Fitch as a little boy still clings around 
Washingtcn Street, by the river. There 
are still the with their gardens; 
still some of his girl friends and kinder- 
garten teachers. They remember the 
four-vear-old boy, when he first came, sit- 
ting on his stoop, patiently cutting out 


houses, 


paper dolls from a fashion catalogue. This 
is one of the stages of babyvhood, just as 


surely as marbles are an accompaniment 
of March winds at school. We can sus- 
pect that Mrs. Fitch told Clyde not to 
move from those steps, for we know she 
had a door cut between her house and the 
one next, where Ned Watkins lived the idol of 
Clyde's affections at the time: he wanted to be and 
dress like Ned and this passageway between the 
two homes kept the boys from the street. There were 
three little girls who also became his devoted slaves. 
On cold days one of them, Kate Fanchot, pulled him 
to school, securely tucked tito a sled, and the teacher, 
Mrs. Kitty Mason. took him out and unwound him 
One of his kindergarten teachers, in after vears, at 
tended a reading which ¢ Ivde gave in Schenectad) 
He was on his way to Chicago. where he was to begir 
rehearsals for “Nathan Hale”, 
read parts of the play and some sketches from his 
hook, “The Smart Set.” The little kindergartne: 
who sat in the front row had grown fatter with the 
years, and Fitch had changed in everything except 

boyish heart. The two must hav 
thoughts. The litth lady shook with merriment and 
enjovment, and Clyde's love of fun was ever near the 
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and he stopped over t 


‘caught each other's 


surface. A hearty laugh broke into the entertainment 

a mixture of memory, sentiment and happy fellow 
ship. 

Hetty Yates lived at a sharp turn of the river 
here it was that Clvde painted over her mantel “Fir: 
burn, cauldron bubbk the beginning of manv in 
x riptions which at college and at home. he was t 
have around him, and to give to his friends. If there 


Was a sentiment in print which appealed to him, hx 
would frame it and have it near him as a kind « 
voice out of the wilderness. which would be with hin 
1 dav. a month. a vear or a lifetime. 1 mem 


telling him once of Maeterlinek’s [Contr 
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YT NDER the first pale lilac wash of evening, just 
where the slow stream 
slipped placidly from the open meadows inte 
the osier-and-bulrush tang 

a hermit thrush, perched in the 


young 
eestasy to the last of the sun 
set Spheral spheral oh 

holy holy — clear —he sang: 
and stopped abruptly, as if to 
let the brief, unfinished, but 
matchlessly pure and poign 
ant cadence sink unjarred 
into the heart of the evenmg 
stillness. One minute — two 
minutes went by; and the 
spaces of windless air were 
like a ervstal tinged with 
And then this 
] 


faint violet 
most reticent of singers loose« 
again his few links of flaw 
less sound —a strain which, 
more than any other bird 
song on this earth, leaves 
the listener's heart aching ex 
quisitely for its completion 
S pheral — spheral oh — holy 
holy but this time, as if 
seeking by further condensa 
tion to make his attar of song 
still more rare and precious 
he cut off the final note, that 
haunting ethereal clear. 
Again the tranced stillness. 
But now, as if too far above 
reality to be permitted to en 
dure, after a few seconds it 
was rudely broken. From 
somewhere in the mysterious 
and misty depths of the swamp 
came a great booming and yet 
strangulated voice, so domi 
nant that the ineffable colors 
of the evening seemed to fade 
and the twilight to deepen 
suddenly under its sombre 


vibrations Three times it 

sounded Klunt:-er-qlungh 
Klunh er-glungk . . 

Klunk er-qlungh . an ul 


couth, Ins sterious sound, 

norous, and at the same tume 
half-muffled, as if pumped 
with effort through obstruct- 
ing waters. It was the late 
cry of the bittern, proc laim 
ing that the day was done 


“THE hermit-thrush, on his 

tree-top against the pale 
sky,sangno more, butdropped 
noiselessly to his mate on het 
nest in the thickets. Two 
bats flickered and zigzagged 
hither and thither above the 
glimmering stream. And the 
leaf-scented dusk gathered 
down broodingl with the 
dew. over the wice solitudes 
of Lost-Water Sw unp. 

It was high morning in the 
heart of the swamp. From 
asky of purest cobalt flecked 
sparsely with silver - white 
wisps of cloud, the sun 
glowed down with tempered, 
fruitful warmth upon the ten 
der green of the half-grown 
rushes and alread rank 
water - LTUSSCS the young 
Ie mnatiodiie ind willow 
thickets the wice pools and 
narrow, linking lanes of un 
ruffed water already ma 
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The Watchers in the Swamp_ 


Animals that Are More Interesting Than’*Many Humans 


by Major Charles G.D.Roberts 


Illustrations by Paul Bransom 
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and amethyst fire, 











The savor of the feast had hardly 
thrilled the mink’s palate when 
a scalding anguish stabbed his 
hunched-up shoulders, a smother 
of buffeting wings enveloping him 











of transparent wings, a dragon-fly, a gleam of emerald 
flashed low over the water. From 
every thicket came a soft chatter of the nesting red. 
‘les of the swamp. — tling in spots with lilypad and arrow-weed. A few big shouldered blackbirds. 

topmost spray of a red-and-black butterflies wavered aimlessly above the 
elm tree, was fluting out his lonely and tranquil —reed-tops. Here and there, with a faint elfin clashing — erect and motionless as a mooring-stake, stood the bittern, 


And just in the watery fringe of the reeds, as brown and 


Not far short of three feet 
in length, from the tip of his 
long and powerful dagger- 
pointed bill to the end of his 
short rounded tail, with his 
fierce unblinking eves round. 
bright and hard, with his 
snaky head and long, museu- 
lar neck, he looked, as he was, 
the formidable master of the 
swamp. In coloring he was 
a streaked and freckled mrix- 
ture of slaty greys and 
browns and ochres above. 
with a freckled whitish throat 
and dull buff breast and belly 

a mixture which would 
have made him conspicuous 
amid the cool light green of 
the sedges but that it har- 
monized so perfectly with the 
earth and the roots. Indeed, 
meveless as he stood, to the 
indiscriminating eye he might 
have passed for a decaying 
stump by the water-side. 
His long legs were of a dull 
olive which blended with the 
shadowy tones of the water. 


for perhaps ten minutes 
the great bird stood there 
without the movement of so 
much as a feather, apparently 
unconcerned while the small 
inhabitants of the swamp 
made merry in the streaming 
sunshine. But his full round 
eyes took in, without stirring 
in their sockets, all that went 
on about him, in air or sedge 
or water. Suddenly, and so 
swiftly that it seemed one 
motion, his neck uncoiled and 
his snaky head darted down- 
ward into the water near his 
feet, to rise again with an 
eight-inch chub partly trans- 
fixed and partly gripped be- 
tween the twin daggers of his 
half-opened bill. Squirming. 
and shining silverly, it was 
held aloft, while its captor 
stalked solemnly in through 
the sedges to a bit of higher 
and drier turf. Here he pro- 
ceeded to hammer his prize 
into stillness upon an old 
half-buried log. Then, toss- 
ing it into the air, he caught 
it adroitly by the head, and 
swallowed it, his fierce eyes 
blinking with the effort as 
he slowly forced it down his 
capacious gullet. It was a 
satisfying meal, even for such 
a healthy appetite as_ his, 
and he felt no immediate 
impulse to continue his fish- 
ing. Remaining where he 
was beside the old log, thigh 
deep in the young grasses 
and luxuriously soaking in 
the sunshine, he fell once 
more into a position of rigid 
movelessness. But his, atti- 
tude was now quite differ- 
ent from that which he had 
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affected when his mind was set on fish. His neck was 
coiled backward till the back of his head rested on his 
shoulders, and his bill pointed skyward, as if the only 
peril he had to consider seriously during his time of 
repose might come, if at all, from that direction, And 
though he rested, and every nerve and muscle seemed 
to sleep, his gem-like eyes were sleeplessly vigilant. 
Only at long intervals a thin, whitish membrane 
flickered down across them for a fraction of an instant, 
to cleanse and lubricate them and keep their piercing 
brightness undimmed. 

Once a brown marsh-hawk, questing for water-rats, 
winnowed past, only ten or a dozen feet above his head. 
But he never stirred a muscle. He knew it would be a 
much more formidable and daring marauder than the 
marsh-hawk that would risk conclusions with the up- 
lifted dagger of his bill. 

In about half-an-hour—so swift is the digestion of 
these masters of the swamp — the bittern began to 
think about a return to his easy and pleasant hunting. 
But, always deliberate, except when there was need for 
instant action, at first he did no more than uncoil his 
long neck, lower his bill to a level, and stand motion- 
lessly staring over the sedge-tops. One of the big red- 
and-black butterfies came wavering near, perhaps 
under the fatal delusion that that rigid yellow bill would 
be a good perch for him to alight on. A lightning 
swift dart of the snaky head, and those gay wings, after 
curiously adorning for a moment the tip of the yellow 
bill, were deftly gathered in and swallowed — an 
unsubstantial morsel, but not to be ignored when one 
is blest with a bittern’s appetite. 

After a few minutes more of statuesque deliberation, 
having detected nothing in the landscape particularly 
demanding his attention, the bittern lazily lifted his 
broad wings and flapped in slow flight, his long legs 
almost brushing the sedge-tops, back to the post of 
vantage where he had captured the chub. As soon as 
he alighted he stiffened himself erect, and stared about 
as if to see whether his flight had been noticed. ‘Then, 
presently, he seemed to remember something of im- 


portance. This was the season of mating joys and 
cares. It was time he signalled his brown mate. First 
he began snapping his bill sharply, and then he went 
through a number of contortions with his throat and 
neck, as if he were trying to gulp down vast quantities 
of air, and finding the effort most difficult. At 
length, however, the painful-looking struggle was 
crowned with achievement. Once more, as on the 
preceding evening, that great call boomed forth 
across the swamp, sonorous yet strangulated, uncouth 
yet thrilling and haunting, the very voice of solitude 
and mystery: — Klunk-er-glungk . . . Klunk-er-glungl 
Klunk-er-glungk. 

Almost immediately came an acknowledgment 
of this untuneful love-song —a single hoarse guaw- 
awk, and another snaky brown head and_ yellow 
dagger bill were raised above the tops of the sedges. 
The hen-bittern, in response to her mate’s cry had 
just come off her nest. 


OR some tranquil moments the two eyed each other 

without stirring, and it almost seemed as if their very 
immobility was a mode of expression, a secret code for 
communication between them. The result, if so, 
appeared to be satisfactory. The hen came stalking 
solemnly through the grass and sedges toward the 
water's edge, only pausing on the way to transfix and 
gulp down a luckless frog. And the stately male, 
once more spreading his spacious vans, flapped slowly 
over and dropped again into the grass some ten or a 
dozen feet from the nest. 

The nest was a rather casual structure of dry grass 
and weeds, in a hollow of the turf, and more or less 
concealed by leaning tufts of swamp grass. It contained 
three large eggs of a dull greenish buff, clouded with 
darker tones, and blending elusively with the soft 
colorings of the nest. These precious eggs the male- 
bittern was to stand guard over with jealous vigil- 
ance, while his mate was away foraging. The sun 
was softly warm upon them through the thin shadows 
of the grass blades, and he knew they would not chill 
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during her brief absence. He took his post just near 
enough to keep his eve upon the nest, without unduly 
drawing attention to its hiding-place. 

This patch of water-meadow, perhaps a half-acre in 
extent, on which the bitterns had their nest, was one 
of many such tiny islands scattered amid the interlacing 
channels of Lost-Water Swamp. It formed a congenial 
refuge for all that small life of the wilderness which 
loves to be near water without being in it. It was 
particularly beloved of the meadow-mice, because the 
surrounding watercourses and morasses were an 
effectual barrier to some of their worst enemies, such as 
foxes, skunks and weasels; and they throve here 
amazingly. To be sure the bittern would take toll 
of them when they came his way, but he did not 
deliberately hunt them, rather preferring a diet 
of frogs and fish; and moreover his depredations 
upon the mice were more than counterbalanced hy 
his eager hostility to their dreaded foes, the snakes. 
So, on the whole, he might have been regarded by 
the mouse community as a benefactor, though a 
rather costly one. 

Even now, as he stood there apparently thinking 
of nothing but his guardianship of the nest, he gave a 
telling example of his beneficence in this regard. There 
was a tiny, frightened squeak, a desperate small 
rustling in the grass-stems, and a terrified mouse 
scurried by, with a two-foot black snake at its tail. 
The bittern’s head flashed down, unerringly, and rose 
again, more slowly, with the snake gripped by the 
middle, held high in air, as if on exhibition, between the 
knife-edge tips of that deadly yellow bill. The victim 
writhed and twisted, coiling itself convulsivel) around 
its captor’s head and neck. But with two or three 
sharp jerks it was drawn further back, toward the base 
of the mandibles; and then, with an inexorable pressure. 
bitten clean in two; the halves uncoiled and fell to the 
ground, still wriggling spasmodically. With grave 
deliberation the bittern planted one foot upon the 
head half, and demolished the vicious head with a tap 
of his bill. This done, he [Continued on page 34} 
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The inscrutable Fates of the wilderness, too seldom lenient to the weak, decided to favor the drake. 
talons of the hawk clutched convulsively at the curled tips of his tail as he vanished into the water 
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There are privileged persons who possess the faculty of allowing their organisms to be used as a 
medium of communication by intelligences on the other side of the veil 








How | Know The Dead Exist 


A New 


OW do I know the dead 
exist? I know because 
[have talked with them. 
There might have been 
existence without the possibility 
of communication; there cannot 
be communication without the actuality of existence. 


The whole question is one of fact; do the discarnate 


i 
communicate mtelligibly and in their own personality, 
or not? I say that they prove their own identity 
exactly in the same way as a man at the end of a 
telephone could prove his identity, if it were suspected. 
domg this are vivid 


The ways of numerous: 


incidents and reminiscences are among the most 
obvious, and the first likely to be used: more elaborate 
devices follow. If the deceased is a scholar, he caa give 
evidence of learning and imvent classical or other 
problems whi h need sf holarship to solve, or he could 
quote from authors and books, sper ially known to 
himself, and allow us to verify the quotations after 
All this has been done. If the deceased 


person has traveled extensively, he can recall incidents 


some search 


not vel published but of which the traces or records can 
still be found. If he has left behind him secret papers 
al hidden objects In all these 


wavs identity can be, and has been, proven. 


he can reveal them. 


But the first and promary question is, how can a 
discarnate person communicate with us at all? How 
can he make visible or audible signs, when he is not 
possessed of a maternal organism? 

lo appeal to our senses matter must m some wits be 
moved. Granted! The only way in which we can 
move matter is through our bodily material organism, 
by the aid of its complex nerve and muscle mechanism 
Granted also' How then can a discarnate being, even 
if he exists, produce any impression on our senses? 


Either by 


constructmg a temporary mechanism by 


aid of the old unconscious coastructive ability, whereby 
his old bod Was ol yinall put together from terr straal 
particles assimilated by vegetation and the like, or 
else by borrowing the ready-made mechanism of some 
other person who is willmg to allow it to be controlled 


or operated for a time by an alien intelligence 


y Sir Oliver Lodge 


Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Such vicarious control might have been impossible. 
The facts of hypnotism and telepathy show that it is 
not impossible. A hypnotic patient acts more or less 
according to the will of the operator, a_ telepathic 
percipient can receive ideas which have germinated in 
the mind of some one else. These facts open the door 
to a possibility of vicarious use of a bodily organism. A 
medium is one who, for a brief period, allows his or her 
hand or arm or voice to be actuated by an intelligence 
not their own. Such people 1.e., people who are born 
with this faculty appear to be not so completely iso- 
lated from the psychic universe as most of us are. They 
have leaks or adits into the unseen. The phenomenon 
has been recognized in various forms, of which genius is 
one. A genius is one who receives impressions from a 
high source into his consciousness, and who works them 
up into something of value. A medium is one who subcon- 
sciously or automatically receives impressions or ideas, 
and merely converts them into the ordinary code of 
language; constructing the words perhaps in the same 
way as they also sometimes construct forms or images, 

visual phantasms which are constructed by the mind 
on receipt of a telepathic impact, and are often mis- 
takenly assumed to be due to the presence of a real phys- 
ical manifestation. Unless there is good ground for pos- 
tulating a materialized appearance it is simpler to take 
un apparition as a mental image objectively interpreted. 

The mediumistic faculty must be rather rare and there 
appear to be many grades of it. Probably no medium 
is able to convey a thought quite pure and unadulier- 
ated, quite free from any admixture of her own. The old 
habit of using the organism mentally is bound more or 
less to sophisticate or cloud or modify the message. 
The better the medium the more clearly is it conveyed. 


( kt hy Sir O r Lodge 


Presentation of an Absorbing Problem 


The analogy of music is help- 
ful. The good composer conceives 
a symphony; an executive artist 
reproduces it. In the reproduc- 
tion we may find the inspiration of 
Bach or Beethoven modified and 
colored by the methods and peculiarities of the interpreter, 

The executive musician is a medium for the repro- 
duction of the ideas recorded or communicated in some 
way by a composer; and the skill of the executant is a 
necessary condition for us ordinary people to appreciate 
the music. Most of us have no power of receiving or in- 
terpreting ourselves; we depend on a performer or me- 
dium. The analogy of the composer and the performer 
— the communicator and the medium — is fairly close. 

Continually we need an intermediary. Most of us 
require a translator before we can appreciate the 
Classics; and we require the services of a telegraph 
operator before we can send a wireless or any other 
telegraphic message. The employment of a medium is 
nothing exceptional; the only exceptional thing in con- 
nection with communication from the discarnate is the 
first or telepathic step which presumably has to be 
taken —— the influence received from a discarnate mind. 

But what is called telergy, or the direct operation on 
an organism, is by no means to be excluded. How can 
that be done? I cannot say. How we work our own 
brain-nerve-muscle mechanism we do not know; we only 
know that as a fact wedo. It may be possible therefore 
that, given the mechanism in a fair state of efficiency, 
we may still be able to work it — even though it nor- 
mally belongs to another person. And if that person 
goes into trance, or otherwise half vacates the organism, 
then its use by the discarnate is likely to be easier. 

Allowing the procedure not to be unintelligible, we 
have next to consider the substance of the messages, 
and how far they bear the marks of personal identity. 
Suppose, then, we are in touch with a discarnate 
classical scholar, through a medium completely inno- 
cent of both Latin and Greek, it may not be possible 
for him actually to speak to us in those languages 
through a brain in which there are no suitable channels, 
no deposits from which to select; but a converse operation 
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may ask him for the meaning of 
certain Greek words; and the reply may show clear 
understanding of their significance. For instance, 
through the medium, Mrs. Piper, my deceased friend, 
Ff. W. H. Myers, was asked what the words Kai autos 
puranos akumon suggested to him. It was rather 
troublesome to get such apparently gibberish words 
through the sensorium of the medium, but as soon as 
this was accomplished the reply was distinct. He said 
that these words recalled to him Plotinus, and Tenny- 
con, and Arthur Henry Hallam, and Jn Memoriam. 

Now the fact was that 
those words, in Greek char- 


may be possible. W 


only one of a multitude but when a large number of 
incidents are put together —some of them of the 
domestic or trivial variety, some of them spontaneously 
conveying information on events occurring elsewhere. 
some of them enabling us to understand literary features 
or to get a clue to some recondite point — when all 
these incidents are out together and it is perceived that 
the only hypothesis that will fit all the facts is com- 
munication with a discarnate intelligence, and that all 
other attempted explanations break down, some in one 
direction, some in another — then the proof becomes 


Hou Dead E.vzist om | 


secluded in their 


I Know the 
partially physical body and who 
possess the faculty of allowing their organism to be 
used as a medium of communication by intelligences 
on the other side of the veil. That such a fac ulty has 
its dangers, goes without saving: that it can be of 
service to psychologic al science in demonstrating an 
important fact, is obvious, too. It surely behooves us 
to protect persons who POSSESS the genuine faculty. 
to discourage those feeble-mmded folk who inagine 
that they have the gift when they have it not, and 
ruthlessly to weed out and condemn these impostors 
who seek to imitate the 


genuime power by fraudu 





acter, had been prefixed by 
Myers in his lifetime to a 
poem of his on Tennyson 
which was not published till 
after his death and they 
were chosen from the writ- 
ings of Plotinus, a Neo- 
Platonist philosopher and 
mystic of about the third 
century A.D. Hence the 
mention of Plotinus and of 
Tennyson, by the commu- 
nicator on the other side, 
was absolutely correct, and 
ertainly not the result of 
‘hance. Furthermore, the 
reference to a_ particular 
poem, In Memoriam, 
hrought to us information 
whieh we had not previ- 
wuslv possessed ; for they 
showed us why that partic- 
ular quotation from Ploti- 
nus had been selected by 
Myers as a motto appro- 
priate to a poem by Tenny- 
son. The words occur in a 
passage wherein Plotinus is 
laying down the conditions 
for high spiritual inter- 
‘ourse or Communion with 
the divine spirit. He says 
that the mind must be calm 
and placid, the conscience 
undisturbed, the surround- 
ings peaceful; “calm be the 
earth, the sea, the sky. and 
let heaven itself be still” — 
Kai autos ouranos akumon 
—literally “and the heaven 
itself waveless.”” So far 
Plotinus. But in the poem 
In Memoriam, about the 
Wih to 95th section, Tenny- 
son is also laying down the 
“onditions under which com- 
munion with the dead may 
be possible, and he too in 
sists on the necessity for 
mental and physical calm — 
“They haunt the silence of 
the breast, imaginations 
talm and fair, thy memory 
as cloudless air, thy con- 
science as a sea at rest.” 
And then he goes on to de- 
scribe a peaceful summer 
evening when in solitude, 
and with the air so still 
that the tapers burned out 
f doors without flickering, 
he had his first sense of 
communion with his de- 
ceased friend Arthur Henry 
Hallam, and felt his soul 
caught up into psychic im- 
mensities, an experience for 
which he had been longing 
but had not previously been 
sufficiently calm to attain. 

The emphasis on calm- 
ness, common to both Ploti- 
nus and Tennyson, had evi- 
dently caught the attention 








The veil is not impenetrable: the link of affection is not broken by 
death: and through the grave and gate of death there 
shines a dawn of more than mortal vision 


lent devices. 

My contribution must be 
in the nature of a caution. 
Communication with the 
discarnate undoubtedly ox 
curs, but always through 
some physical medium or 
instrument. 
logical organism 
lutely necessary, as a link 
between the mental and the 
physical. We cannot re- 
ceive any kind of message 
here and now save through 
hodily 
through something that acts 
as an instrument or vehicle 
of communication. The in- 
strument may be our own 
brain-nerve-muscle system 

-in which case we our 


Some physio 


is abso- 


organs, that is 


selves are acting as the 
medium —or it may be 
through the brain-nerve- 
muscle system of some one 
else, who is acting like a 
telegraph-operator as a link 
of communication. In every 
case it is vitally important 
to remember that the prop 
erties, the idiosyncracies, of 
the medium affect the mes- 
sage. Pure and unadulter 
ated communion can hardly 
occur. An inspired message 
or a thought has to come 
through an earthen vessel; 
and the result is to deface 
it to some extent, to confuse 
or to 
modify it somehow. Occa- 
sionally. in moments of ex 
treme lucidity, the medium 
appears quite transparent, 
but there is always a trace 
of opacity and sometimes 
Those 


a scene by 


sophisticate or to 


it is badly colored. 
who judge of 
looking at it through col 
ored glass, without making 
allowance for the sophisti 
cation of the medium, will 
he deceived. 

They can be deceived 
without the slightest sem- 
blance of fraud. Fraudisnot 
common, but misinterpre- 
tation is. The medium may 
he quite unconscious of the 
necessity for caution: it is 
for the educated sitter to 
realize that he must not 
take things at their face 
value; he should record all 
that is said, but he must 
study and collate it after 
Much varied exper! 


ence is necessary to do this 


ward. 
properly. Interpretation 
even of a foreign language 
hence to that 
people give their 


is not easy; 
study 
minds, and by comparison 
of many languages diction 





aries are compiled. 





of F. W. H. Myers, when 
here with us, and had caused 
him to select that passage 
from Plotinus as a motto to his poem on Tennyson. 

It is all clear enough now, but it was not clear to us 
when we asked the question: and surely it is remark- 
able that this information on a literary topic was ob- 
tained from the deceased Myers in response to no 
stimulus other than a pronouncement of four Greek 
words, absolutely meaningless to the medium. 

No one incident ought to be convincing, and this is 


cumulative to an extraordinary degree. The body of 
evidence is continually growing, and, to those who 
study it, it speaks unmistakably and with absolute 
conviction to the effect that the dead are in no sort of 
way extinct. They are simply outside our sensual ken, 
they are not out of touch mentally and spiritually, and 
they can actually communicate with us occasionally, 
by permission of those privileged persons who are only 


Language from an 
other world, though it may 
appear to be ordinary Englich, is not likely to require 
less interpretation than the language of another con 
tinent. The difficulty is how to establish a code when 
a new Class of facts have to be expounded. The things 
they have to express must differ from our things, and, 
though they may try to translate their meaning into 
our mode of thought, the task must be one of some 
difficulty. They must ultimately (Continued on page 











There was a sinuosity to the prisoner’s movements 
I have never spoken to the prisoner nor she to me. but 
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[he Man. 
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the Snak 
hurther Adventures 
With an Unusual Trto 
by Ferdinand 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter 
“That friend only Ls the frue one who is by 
u he Ti trouble COMES words are air, a deed 
talks louder than a_ solo played on drums.” 
KE had met THE M AN in the person of Evans 
l nn. a banker who had embezzled who had 
wsked and received aid of him and = had 
promised to repa vhen the occasion arose ” 
Cooper Comlough also had met THE TIGER in the Comlough. 
person of an ex-convict njustly pursued by the 
police. When Cooper had rescued him—THE Deep within him the tenderness he always had for 
TIGER? Jos Glenn. he of the Mvstic Fingers had Marcia Was even greater now that the instinct of 
promised to repay in kind in case of need. helping had come with the opportunity of so doing. 
hese advent had come to Comlough in the But he felt more than ever under the necessity of 
ourse of his operations in oil; in a campaign to put concealing his feelings from her. As he rang the bell 
the crooks out of business and establish a corpora- he remembered = oF thought he did that he had 
tion which would merit the confidence of the public. | never visited Marcia and Lynn since they were mar- 
Lynn, the em ling banker. had been caught in the ried without a certain embarrassment of which the 
crash that followed Cooper's attack on the crooks. present seemed only an acute variant. One of the 
Another factor, perhaps the determining one in in- things which made it easier for him, however, was 
fluuencing Comlough to uid, was that Lynn’s wife, his preoccupation with his own affairs. The first 
Marcia. and Comlough were old sweethearts. It slight hitch in his plan to get control of the Estacado 
was Marcia’s money that Lynn had lost as well as his had occurred that day. He had received a wire from 
own and the ban! Texas that Kileairn could not be found. He _ had 
How will THE MAN and THE TIGER reward _ lighted out unexpectedly a few days before and no one 
ther benefactor? When will Cooper meet THE knew where he had gone. 
SNAKI And what of Mar Lynn had fully recovered his old self-possession and 
Comlough found moments in which to admire what, 
pos mia ons now, Comlough would have pre after all, must have been an acted gaiety. When 
ferred not to visit the Lynns, but Marcia called — they finished dinner Marcia accompanied them into 
him » and made him promise to come for dinnet the library. Just as they sat down to smoke Miss 
t llow ! it al is leaving the dav after Graves, the governess, came in to call her to the 
t] country | Knollvnn. He planned nursery to say good-night to the children. : 
from to the station, as he “Come up with me, Cooper,” she said. “They will 
, f Wash ! t mdb t on certain just love it.” 
nal ta ected with United Americas He went up into the beautiful, airy nursery with 
ne | Kstacado venture its clutter of toys, sunshiny pictures and gay colored 
Hi il to L PSI e and as he approached loveliness and general sense of immaculate, cosy 
it his feelin were a mixture of trepidation and em spaciousness. The tiny pajamaed Marcia insisted 
harrassmet He had 1 unimaginative dread of on clambering over him, while the more sedate Evans 
betra in sol lint look, gesture or lack confronted him with great, grave gaze and the demand 
old cordialit dge of Lynn's acts, non for a story. He rumpled little Marcia’s intractable gold 
‘ t ld ould have done. curls into still greater dishevelment and recited a kind 
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a flimsily clad motion 


of white house on a green hill against a blue sky 
account of a wee girl and big tame coyote and a still 
Evans 

said 


bigger horse he had seen on a ranch in Texas. 
heard him solemnly through and courteously 
“Thank vou, sir.” Little Marcia shoved her tousel- 
head under his arm and drew his hand down over 
hers. Then she swung herself up and whispered, “I 
wants a big dog and horsey, too, Uncle Cooper 
may I?” 

He was deeply glad that he had been able to help 
Lynn; but somehow, the thought of it made him ill 
at ease. He found himself avoiding Marcia’s clear 
gaze whenever it turned on him. He fancied there 
was questioning in it. He wondered that Lynn could 
have risked all this upon anything in the world, no 
matter how certain it might seem. 

In thelibrary Lynn sat back in his chair intently 
puffing a cigarette, his coffee untouched on the tray 
beside him. <A speculative gleam lighted his eves as 
he lazily brought them to meet Comlough’s when the 
latter entered. 

“Everything all right now, Evans?” 
lough. 

Lynn nodded. “* Quite, old man.” 
cigarette in the tray and abruptly got up. 
the study.” He rang for the butler. “Timmins, tell 
Mrs. Lynn, Mr. Comlough and I are in the study and 
to let us know when she comes down.” 

Comlough had suspected for some years that this 
was a method of Lynn’s to apprize Marcia that he did 
not wish to be interrupted; to-night he felt sure of it. 
As they entered Lynn's study, a rather severe, work- 
man-like shop in his otherwise sumptuous home, 


asked Com- 


He dropped the 
“Come tnto 
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which was almost reptilian and just as fascinating. 





“Your Honor, I am Cooper 


I should like to appear jor her, as a citizen who witnessed an outrage” 


Comiough’s attention was immediately attracted by 
an object not in the room when he had been there 
last. It was a polished metal sphere about three feet 
in diameter, set in a cast-iron base. On one side and 
toward the bottom a few lever-like projections and a 
small dise knob broke the shining smoothness of its 
surface. The steel sphere was set between Lynn's 
green-gray Italian desk and a metal cabinet. 

“What's that?’’ Comlough pointed to the big sphere. 

Lynn smiled. 

“Take a close look,” he said, leading the way to 
it. “*Ever see one like it? Can you see a crack in it 
anywhere?” 

For a moment Comlough saw nothing but the un- 
broken sheen of the surface. Then he discerned the 
tiniest imaginable breath of a circle on the side about 
quarter way round from the dise and levers. He ran 
his finger over it, but touch was a sense too clumsy 
to discover it. 

“That's the door,” said Lynn. “The latest thing 
in safes. There's not a chisel in the world that can nick 
it. nor an acid that can rot it. Even if it were drilled 
here at the knob and blown apart it wouldn’t rip, and 
if it did it wouldn't do a bit of good, because it wouldn't 
be open then. Even if it were got into by violence, in 
spite of everything, a current leading from the base 
would be waiting inside powerful enough to electro- 
cute a man.” 

“Sounds thrilling!” 
and why did you get it?” 

“The Spheroid Safe and Vault Company had a 
master mechanician named Brownlow in their shop. 
He perfected the first Atlas safe, and was — this is 


Where 


laughed Comlough. 


strictly between us, Cooper — well, swindled out of a 
fair share of the proceeds. He spent eight vears per- 
fecting this fellow and I induced Munthe to loan him 
money to incorporate in his own name, holding security 
on his patent. This is the first finished product he 
turned out.” 

“Looks stunning, must say—not bad in any 
parlor, eh! Does he make ’em in boudoir styles, too?” 
asked Comlough solemnly. “Got it for Marcia’s 
jewelry, I suppose.” 

“That and whatever papers and so on I want to 
stick in. Safer than a bank.” 

The same thought about the safety of a bank must 
have gone through both their minds, because Lynn 
dropped his eyes and bent over the safe. His body 
cut Comlough off from a view of his hands. He heard 
a sort of rachet clicking; a whirl forwards and back- 
wards; another triple click and a circle of the surface 
raised itself about two inches with a winding motion 
as though unscrewing itself from the rest. Another 
whirl of the dise and a third rachet clicking, and the 
circle of steel slowly turned on an invisible hinge like 
a door opening. <A blank wall of copper stretched 
across the opening. A series of six curved steel pins, 
about an inch thick, pierced the copper at one side 
and held the circular steel door as solidly as though it 
were nailed to a granite slab. 

“That copper sheet is lined with a three-inch thick- 
ness of steel. The outside surface of the safe turned 
in,’ Lynn explained. 

It opened and slid noiselessly apart in response to 
another manipulation of levers and disc, and something 
he did to one of the hinging pins. An array of little 
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doors with individual disc knobs was revealed. In 
the center a door about eighteen inches square evi 
dently guarded the main box, or compartment, which 
was surrounded by a series of various sized but much 
smaller spaces. Lynn opened the large door by its 
own combination, and all but two or three of the 
others. There were nine in all. Comlough noticed 
that once he took his hand from a knob which he was 
about to turn. The opened compartments contained 
jewel boxes, papers, trinkets of sorts. 

“Well,” said Comlough as Lynn, taking out several 
papers first, again closed the safe; “if I ever get the 
Hope diamond or the Kohinoor or the Crown Prince's 
diary I shall buy myself one of these things.” 

They settled themselves in chairs and Lynn spread 
out the papers he had taken from the safe and pushed 
them toward Comlough. 

‘*Here’s the first reaction from the Texan Improve- 
ment crowd. Fifty thousand will buy that block.” 

Comlough had already given out two statements 
which had killed the market on that stock. 

**Good enough for a start,” he said. “TU give vou 
an order for it on Hannemann.” He made the order 
out. “Everything smooth with you now, Evans?” 

“Perfectly. Your plans running as you want 
them?” 

*“Ye-es—” Comlough hovered over the 
**Kilcairn has momentarily disappeared, that’s all.” 

“Think he might have got wind of anything?” 

“No. We'll locate him in a day or so, I guess. 
But it’s queer. Left no word where he sailed to. 
That’s the funny part of it. He’s the kind that leaves 
tracks a county wide behind him.” 

Lynn puffed reflectively on a fresh cigarette. 

“Tt would hold you up pretty bad if you didn’t 
locate him or his stock, wouldn't it?” 


word. 


" HROW me against Bonsell and Cann, that’s all. 
And enough! Kilcairn could stick me pretty hard 
if he got a stray notion.” 

“It would be bad if Bonsell and Cann — or some- 
body with their block — got hold of Kilcairn’s, and 
got pig-headed, wouldn't it?” 

Comlough gave a short laugh. 

**Damned bad!” he said grimly. 

“What's doing in Washington, Cooper?” 
Lynn, changing the topic. 

“An unborn railroad for one thing. Here — this 
will give you the lay of the land.” He leaned over the 
desk and traced a map on a pad. “Here's the Canas- 
sus — Utopian Acres are over there, northwest: here's 
Cactus Hollow, a ravine really, coiling round from 
Utopian and shooting a spike across and touching 
Canassus about here. Here’s a place called Healy's 
Farm, where we connect with the Long Horn and 
Lone Star’s contemplated spur — this is the line of 
their franchise. We're going to pocket that by to- 
morrow or Thurdsay. I'm not waiting till Porter 
gets back after all. There are people in Washington 
who can induce him te give me his whole road, con- 
tingent franchises and all. The entire line I have to 
establish for my transportation purposes goes about 
like this. Swinging out from the Canassus and Utopian 
through Cactus Hollow, winding in here, and out 
here — Cougar Gorge — into Red Basin, over her 
to the foot of Table Hill and Erckmann’s Creek. It’s 
fairly clear sailing from there to Healy’s Farm, and 
from Healy’s Farm to Sheridan, the last station on 
the Long Horn and Lone Star. All these are spurs we 
need. I'll probably switch the Long Horn off its own 
main track here at Moore, the third station bevond 
Sheridan, and cut across here with a new line to 
Baird’s Ford. From there I can connect up with the 
principal roads, as well as Houston and the Gulf, with 
a total of more than a thousand miles of rail saved. 
The route ’'ve shown you here is a hundred dollars a 
foot cheaper than any other possible one.” 

Lynn examined the chart interestedly. 

**How’s Washington going to settle it?”” he asked. 

“Morrissey, Lommax and Krull in the Senate and 
House. They'll assure me of what state concessions I 
need, and put their shoulders to the sale of Porter's 
property through a chap named Walpole, who was 
associated with him.’ 

Comlough leaned back, tearing the paper with th 
drawing on it into small pieces. He leaned over the 
desk and threw them into the metal waste basket 
behind it. 

“Good work, Cooper!” said Lynn quietly. 
winning out in a big way, old man.” 

It did Comlough good to hear this from his old 
friend. He glanced at the clock and rose. 

“Got to trot now, Evans. Have to drop in on 
Stover before I leave, to get a note from him to some- 
body who may be of use to me in Washington. Du 
to meet him at that Broadway club of his before ten 
thirty. By the way, please ask Timmins to call up 
my place and have Ochia bring my bag to the 


asked 


“Vou re 


station 
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Chev went into the lbrary and while Lynn im 
structed Timmins to do as Comlough had requested, 
the latter took leave of Marcia who had entered a mo- 
ment before Comlough had the impression that she 
had been waiting for them, but had respected Lynn’s 
desire not to be interrupted. He had the half-thought 

half-hope. perhaps that Lynn would tell her of 
his work. as he had teld it to Lynn. He both wanted 
and didn't want her to surmise how much of his love for 
her had been turned into the channels of his work. 

Ill go a said Lynn suddenly, as 
Comlough turned to shake hands with him. 

Thev walked down Fifth Avenue a few blocks, then 
stood on a corner chatting, while Comlough kept a 
lookout for a taxi. Walking alone up Fifth Avenue a 
stvlishly garbed Comlough 
was glancing down the Avenue for a cab. but as the 


vavs with vou 


woman passed them 
woman passed he happened to turn toward Lynn 
sufficiently to note his expression. _ Lynn's face had 
that predatory HN PASSIVETESS with which the better 
bred male appraises a casual woman that might 
interest him. 

In the taxi Comlough found himself meditating over 
that expression on Lynn's face as the woman passed. 
rhe incident it hardly was cne rather one of those 
little moments of casual appearance which sometimes 


let outsiders deeper into men’s souls than vears of 
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‘That's the door.” said 
Lynn. “The latest thing 
in safes. There’s not a 
chisel in the world can 
nick it nor an acid that 


can rot u”~ 


day to day companionship maintained itself in 
sistently in his mind. To save his soul he could not 
keep from connecting Marcia with it either, which 
irritated him. He had no especial sympathy with 
anchoret ideals, being neither a hermit nor a monk in 
a world populated to a charming degree by desirable 
women: but there were considerations of square play 
involved in a partnership of faith with a woman like 
Marcia. It was not a question of decency, perhaps, 
but certainly one of good breeding for Lynn to give 
no occasion for speculation to any man: himself 
Lynn — included. Somehow, he seemed to,be happen- 
ing upon Lynn in betrayals of that credo of his - 
good form — a great deal lately. 

The entrance to the Broadway political club) which 
Deems Stover Visited on necessary occasions was by 
way of a continuous double flight of stairs. At best, 
day and night they were dingily lighted, and to-night, 
as Comlough climbed them, a curious thing happened. 
He was half-way up the second flight when the low- 
candle-powered lamps over the landings went out and 
the stair and hall were blanketed in darkness. At 
that moment a spread of illumination was emitted for 
a moment as the club-room door above opened and two 
men came out. .Theyv closed the door and stood for a 
moment on the landing above Comlough. 

“Hell, Pooley, what's the idear eny- 
ways?” said a mean, whining voice. “I 
been waitin’ since twen'y after nine an’ 
ets twen'y o° ‘leven now. °“N hour ‘ 
twen'y minits. What'n hell kep’ che?” 

“Swell time I had diggin’ up Weaver,” 
grumbled a thick voice in response. “* Keep 
ver shirt on—TI got the real dope now, 
an’ we'll stick the thing through. ‘Where'll 
we go?” 

“Damn it, it’s late’s hell fr me now 
an’ I gotta come ‘cross with a couple pulls 
an’ yank someb’dy inna that damn 
Night Court to’night or'll be hell t™ pay 
with me. Stagg’s giv’ me warnin’ jes’ 
tnight.” 

“Ah, cheese it thet ll be easy ‘nuff 
t' do. It won’ take us more’n a half-hour. 
Let's go over to Sol’s. Kelly ll mebbe be 
there. Ye'll ‘ve loads o° time t’ shoot along 
Broadway vet an’ nab off eny ol’ tart.” 

“Awright.” agreed the other sullenly. 

Comlough shuffled 
purposely against the 
steps and the two 
men above started 
down promptly. They 
jostled him slightly 
in passing.  <As_ he 
fumbled for the door- 
knob to the club- 
room the lights went 


onagain. Out of curi- 
osity he bent over the 
hanister and looked 
down. The stouter 
of the two men, who 
were now just reach- 
ing the street level, 
had on a gray suit 
and a black derby; the 
other, somewhat cut 
off from Comlough’s 
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view by his companion, wore a suit of brown stuff and 
a brown Fedora. 

He opened the door and went in. Those who know 
Deems Stover have probably felt the incongruity of 
him in any such surroundings. At once the antithesis’ 
and parallel in political acumen to M. B. Patricks 
the famous M. B., political Nestor to the New York 
Chronicle and to all the Walsh papers; a quiet-spoken 
gentleman who knows by intuition the unexpected 
dartings of the political goose, which may lay golden 
eggs, and never recommends slaughtering it. Stover. 
too, was quiet-spoken, sagacious and a gentleman. 
But in contrast to M. B. he seemed a precocious child: 
not as old as Tammany itself. Slender, boyish, alert, 
smiling. A thin long face, with a thinner, longer nose. 
and thick dark brown hair; steady lens-like eves, 9 
slight Yankee nasality of speech. He knew every- 
body, could use them and everything from the spread 
cagle to the walking delegate. He divided life equally 
between meeting people, the long-distance telephone 
and the telegraph office. And always there remained 
his youth and enthusiasm; especially youth — the 
more astonishing that since he was out of college this 
boy had been in the most youth-sapping, illusion- 
crushing game in the world. Probably he had retained 
his vouth because he had never had any illusions to lose, 


E had been born enthusiastically sophisticated, and 
sophistication being one of those rare traits of man 
likely to suffer no diminution in force with the vears, 
he had kept it along with his enthusiasm and his 
youth, Standing behind the rickety railing which 
was supposed to give a conference privacy to one end 
of the big room, talking to a puffed-out man who 
dangled a fraternal watch-charm that would almost 
have covered a teacup, nobody would have suspected 
that Stover was the mental and organizing force be- 
hind some of the most astonishing political maneuver- 
ing in the state and country. Without interrupting his 
conversation he waved a boyish greeting through the 
fog of tobacco smoke at Comlough, as soon as the latter 
entered. Comlough picked his way between two in- 
tensive poker games with an extensive fringe of spee- 
tators who seemed to resent his efforts to get through. 
“Hello! Waiting for you, Cooper.” Stover gripped 
his hand. “Let it go at that then, Sam, and ring up 
Smiley to-morrow and tell him how you made out. 
Come over here, Cooper.” He led the way to the 
farthest corner of the railed-off space. “Sit down, 
boy.” 

“Just left Lynn. Had dinner up there to-night. 
Wants to be remembered to vou.” 

“How's he anyway? [ saw him Wednesday after- 
noon, first of May,” Stover had that gift of exact 
memory for passing trifles. “Over on Thirty-seventh 
Street just off Sixth Avenue. He was with Marcia —I 
think. Didn't get a chance to get to him.” 

Comlough’s mind reverted to the incident of the 
passing woman on Fifth Avenue a half-hour before, 
and matched it with Stover’s words. He happened to 
know that on Wednesday, May first. Marcia had not 
been in town. Stover took something from his pocket. 

“Here's your letter to De Pinna. You know Dick 
Worthington and Billy MeDill pretty well, don't 
you, Cooper?” 

“Of all the august Senate and the honorable House, 
none better.” 

“Well, it should be clear sailing then. Worthington 
has strings on your man Walpole, and MecDill is thick 
with your Venezuelan party.” 

They talked a few minutes more and then went 
down-stairs together, parting at the curb where Stover 
entered a gray touring car to be rushed off to some 
midnight conference or other. 

Comlough walked slowly down Broadway lost in 
the flux of half-thoughts. He was rather grotesquely 
summoned out of them. A woman jostled against him 
in the crowd issuing from a theatre. Her face came 
close to his; her eves, fairly large but like diamonds 
for hardness and intentness, fastened on his; her 
body grazed his insinuatingly, while a reek of patchouli 
and violets and odoriferous talcum swirled around him 
and she and he were separated by the infilading crowd. 
He sought to place her. He had seen her somewhere 
before. Then he recalled, not her, but a woman he 
did not know either, of whom she reminded him — 
the woman who had passed Lynn and kimself on 
Fifth Avenue. Had she not been coming out of the 
theatre — the program still in her hands — he would 
have believed she was the same one. He crossed Thirty- 
fourth Street and turned toward the station. when he 
noticed that it was only quarter-past eleven, an hour 
before his train left. He was not sleepy, and the night 
was lovelier outdoors than in a berth. Hesitating a 
moment on the opposite side of Broadway he faced 
north again and walked back. 

As he approached Forty-second Street, in the stil! 
water blocks between it and the [Continued on page 51] 
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The Truth About a Well- Known American 


Peter — ay | 
Harvey OHiggins 


Illustration by C. 


Part Il 


F I failed to give the quality of a 
dramatic dénouement to the as- 
tounding statements at the end 
of the last instalment it was be- 

cause there was no true 
dramatic quality whatever 
inthe scene. It was casual, 
and self-conscious, and dis- 
tracted. Bob had a manner 
of bitter indifference to 
what he was saying; and 
when he said, “I'm not his 
son”, he leaned forward to 
look out the cab window, 
at men working in the 
street, before he added 
“Tve known it for years.” _—< 
I was staring at him, at =f 
once stupefied and incredu- ~» Y 
lous. He looked at me : 
challengingly. I looked 
away — but not before I 
saw that his manner was 
assumed in order to con- 
ceal emotion. 

“Well,” I decided, “this 
is a sweet mess.” 

He made a sound in his 
nose that was probably in- 
tended to be an amused snort of dis- 
gusted agreement. “Besides,” he said, 
“he’s dying.” 

“Who's dying?” 

“The old man.” 

“Good heavens! 
thing ——”’ 

“No. They've given it out that he has rheumatism. 
It’s neuralgia of the heart. Angina pectoris. He's 
likely to pop off any minute. 

The cab rattled and jolted along. I felt that 
if we could only be stationary and quiet somewhere 
for a moment, I might realize the situation sufficiently 
to say something adequate and think of something 
helpful. We dropped a back wheel into a hole in the 
pavement just as I began: “This is awful 3 

‘Town’s always torn up in the summer,” 
ogized. “‘Mendiag pavements.” 

“T mean it’s awful for your mother.” 

“Oh.” He nodded. “Yes.” 

I could think of nothing more to say. 

“T haven't told her practically anything 
_ that I want to marry Angela.” 

If I had had any sense at all, I might have demanded 
some convincing proofs of his statements. How did he 
know that he was not P.Q.’s son? How had he learned 
that P.Q. and P.Q.’s father had run away and— Did he 
mean that the five hundred dollars, with which P.Q. 
had landed, was guilty money? 

I got up courage, at last, to ask him that. 

He said: “I suppose so. They left her in poverty 
there, with a child — Angela’s mother. She never heard 
of them afterward. If he weren’t dying, I'd go to 
him and make him fork out for her. He's not likely to 
leave me much. And the other two will never give up 
anything. And I can’t tell mother about it. I don’t 
want her to know he’s been—that kind of —” He 
choked up. 

And suddenly, in the midst of my horror and my 
sympathy, I found myself filled with an outrageous 
sense of exultation. To put it too flatly. I felt that 
life, after all, could be worthy of an author! And I 
struggled to repress the feeling, with disgust, in sience, 
dazzled by the bright romantic glamor of a guilty 


I haven’t seen any- 


” 


he apol- 


except 


Chambers 


“Has he told you he’s not my son?” 
he asked. I got the feeling that he 
was lying there looking at death 
and conserving every heartbeat 


fortune, an illegitimate heir, an erring wife, a whole 
plot of old crimes discovered on a death-bed. How 
stranger than fiction!’ And how dramatically elucidative 
of everything that had puzzled me about the family — 
P.Q.’s pursuit of security, Bob’s revolt and his un- 
happiness, the absence of all brotherly affection, the 
division in the house, the mother’s painful mouth. It 
seemed that I had been almost a mind-reader in the 
way that I had penetrated to the old man’s criminal 
secret, that evening at dinner. I began even to believe 
that he must have seen the accusation in my eyes and 
been disturbed by it. 

I was recalled to the immediate realities by the sight 
of Gramercy Square. What was I to say? How was I to 
behave? How, especially, was I to face Mrs. Quayle? 

I said to Bob: * Don’t let vour mother know I'm here 








yet. I want to talk this over with you before I see 


her’ — by which I meant that I wanted to conspire 
with him in the inventing of some plausible untruth with 
which to deceive her. Accordingly, we sneaked up to 
Bob's rooms and locked cursely es in. And there, witl 
him sunken in a large and melanchols looking arm- 
chair, while I walked up and down portentously bef 
him, we went over and over the perplexities of his tragi 
situation. 

He wanted to marry Angela Quayle. Well, sinc 
there was no real relationship betweea them, he mig 
do so. But he had told his mother of his love affau 
under solemn pledge of secrecy; she had been horrified 
at the thought of his marrying a chorus g 
kept his secret only beeause she knew that if s fat! 
learned of it, he might be Conti I 


irl: and she had 
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A Coming Man 


\ EXT time vou’re hereabouts, ride 
| Fort Lee and take a look 
| ata coming man. He'll be stand- 
ing at the ferry holding down a 
$3.00 job on which he manages to satis- 
factorily support a wife and an ambition. 

\t sixteen he was picking cotton on 
a Georgia plantation, a back country 
colored boy without an A, B or C to his 
name. At twenty-eight he has an army 
enlistment, a half-finished college course, 
and a comfortable bank balance to his 
credit. He reads (Edipus Rex in the 
vernacular, speaks three languages, ad- 
ventures dauntlessly into the labyrinths 
of trigonometry and calculus, and has 
ridden to Canterbury with Master 
Chaucer and his ancient company. 

Next year he expects his degree and 
after that there'll be a new student in 
the law department of N. Y. University. 

This man, but three generations re- 
moved from savagery, born with every pos- 
sible racial and social handicap, is too busy 
winning to waste time whining. America 
is his country and as much of it as he dares 
and cares to win belongs to him. There are 
barriers in the United States, but none 
that bombs and intrigue can remove; none 
that can resist purpose and pertinacity. 


Back on the Job 


NOTHER great era of discovery and 
invention ts at hand. With too 
much to do and too few to do it, 

with high prices and production, 
with minimum cash and maximum obli- 
gations, the world must use its head 
until supply and demand = are again 
balanced. 

Don’t waste time worrying about to- 
Imagination has stuck a mon- 
ocle in its and is studying pos- 
sibility. through microscopes that will 
soon find requisite combinations of wealth 
and Nature has enough 
reserves in the desert and jungles for 
coming necessities: the intelligence which 
in 1914 began devoting attention to smash- 
ing international strength is again on the 
jeb of construction and promotion. 
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These last five vears sha’n’t enduringly 
block progress. The present. crippling 
costs of operation are stimulating the 
creation of canny devices whose nimble 
springs and magic cogs will extort double 
duty from precious minutes. Another 
batch of sterile territories is now worth 
the cost of reclamation. It will hereafter 


increasingly pay to rush into farther 
wilds to stud them with cities and 
energize their rich, loafing acreage. The 


earth hasn't shrunk, the plow and the tool 
chest are still here. Faith and hope and 
resolution are with us. 


Harding, Wilson and Cox 


HE Republicans are convinced that 
America is even more dissatisfied 
with Mr. Wilson than with the 
Democratic Party. In fact they insist the 
only actual Democratic party observed 
hereabouts in recent years is Mr. Wilson. 

They accuse Mr. Wilson of conducting ¢ 
monopoly in constraint of Congress. They 
imply that the members of his Cabinet 
are mere T-crossers and I-dotters. Their 
campaign orators are making noises re- 
markably similar to the criticisms leveled 
at one J. Ceesar, celebrated in Rome and 
Shakespeare. They call him an autocrat 
and offer Mr. Harding as an antidote. 

Mr. Harding is a product of practical 
experience; Mr. Wilson was hothoused in 
a library. 

Mr. Harding is a mixer among men — 
Mr. Wilson an observer in the distance. 

Mr. Harding was an editor whose busi- 
ness it was to learn what people were 
thinking. Mr. Wilson was a_ professor 
whose trade it was to tell men what they 
should learn. 

Mr. Harding’s training has’ shown 
him the importance of studying the needs 
of common happenings and folks. Mr. 
Wilson’s specialty was analyzing out- 
standing events and individuals. 

Mr. Wilson traveled with the mental 
blue-stockings; Mr. Harding started as 
a small town printer and still remembers 
how his former comrades think and feel. 

Try as they will historians can’t keep 
their minds off the importance of history 
and its verdict. 

Country editors on the other hand are 
always bothering about to-day’s circula- 
tion, watching the effect of current news 
on immediate events. 

Mr. Harding could succeed only by ap- 
preciating the importance of average citi- 
zens: Mr. Wilson was at least fifty 
vears old before his interests or aspira- 
tions necessitated crowd contacts. 

Mr. Harding is a producer and em- 
plover intimately familiar with the thou- 
sand and one little problems that con- 
stantly beset the worker and the boss. 
Mr. Wilson has never operated an enter- 
prise in which his own money was in- 
vested, and, excepting a brief attempt at 
the practise of law, has never engaged in 
an undertaking which would directly 
familiarize him with the details of produc- 
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tion and the problems of financing 
venture. 

Mr. Harding is the candidate of 
party which regularly polls its heaviest 
vote where the greatest development has 
been attained, where the main assets of 
the country are located, where the princi- 
pal plants and mercantile establishments 
are found, where the best and most news. 
papers are published, where the best and 
most schools and universities are situated, 
where voters are face to face with the 
worst aspects of alienism and its insolent 
radicalism, where the bulk of our taxes 
are earned and paid, where child labor is 
restrained, where the average of health 
and intelligence is highest, where workers 
enjoy the biggest incomes received any- 
where onearth, All of which testimony as 
to its fitness to promote the welfare of the 
entire nation is offered in behalf of this 
party and the man whom it 
lected to head our Government. 

Mr. Cox is presented by the Demo- 
crats as the successful governor of a pow- 
erful and affluent state, the management 
of which he has directed through several 
administrations with signal adroitness 
and common sense. Mr. Cox like Mr. 
Harding is self-made, is an editor, and has 
demonstrated his business fitness — by 


has se- 


amassing a comfortable fortune. He is 
young, dynamic and broadly  experi- 


enced, Mr. Cox champions’ Mr. Wilson’s 
doctrines and is championed by Mr. Wil- 
son’s adherents. If elected he must rely 
upon the strength of the Southern dele- 
gations in the House and Senate to exe- 
cute his programs. In return the South 
will naturally exact proportionate atten- 
tion to its own interests. 

Mr. Cox is for the League of Nations — 
Mr. Harding is not — and there we are. 


Curbing the Swindler 
" AVEAT VENDOR.” — meaning 


“let the seller beware.” Since the 

first barter all the odds have been 
against the buyer. Law and custom alike 
tipped the scales for the expert. Now the 
cheat, the trickster and the double-dealer 
must settle for every suave deception. 

If goods are not as represented the 
nearest court will adjust the matter. 

Dishonest advertising is prohibited by 
statute — so are a hundred little, keen 
practises so dear to cunning. 

Goods at wholesale and retail must be 
sold on merit. “Presents,” entertain- 
ments, secret commissions and the various 
burglar tools with which the unscrupulous 
of vore jimmied their way to fat orders 
are Federal offenses. 

One by one craft is being stripped of its 
masks: the methods that used to put 
folks in the “Who’s Who” of finance and 
commerce are getting them into disrepute 
and jail. 

Who'd ever have thought the time 
would come when a credulous dollar, a 
widow’s mite and a fool’s fortune were 
safe from the swindler? 


Mel 
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“You die! You die now! 


I take you with me!” 


It was 


~ 
~) 


Irmiston who fell on the advancing madman 


as he towered over the little Dean, and the pair went to the floor with a crash 


The Phantom Alibi 


ln Which Is Presented a Case Unique in Detective Fiction 


by Frederick Irving Anderson 


YO! NO!” said Armiston, the extinct author, 
with the air of a sorely tried man doing his 
best to be civil. He turned to his desk, 
made a great to-do of being busy and inter- 
rupted. He had an impulse to rise and dismiss the 
persistent visitor with a bow. But he hesitated to be 
so abrupt. The fellow should take the hint! 

: “Murder,” said the author, “is distinctly not in my 
ine. 

Oliver Armiston’s visitor smiled, throwing a look of 
secret understanding at the fat Buddha who reposed 
among folds of flesh in one corner of the elegant room. 

“You turned it to very good account once,” he said 
mildly. 

“T recollect your crew did me the compliment to tell 
me I was guilty,’* nodded Armiston. 

“The guiltiest man unhung!” retorted the visitor, 
with retish. ‘* You procured that crime! Our modera 
tion on that occasion still astonishes me.” 

He was a man of fierce aspect, but his eyes had the 
Parr, the deputy commissioner, for 






A 


habit of merriment. 
it was that exalted policeman himself, was recalling an 
meident in Armiston’s career several years gone by, 
when the famous author of thrillers was gulled by a 


clever stranger into solving as fiction what proved to be 


a problem of fact. The fertile author not only con 
trived (on paper) to rob the unprincipled wife of a 


Illustrations by Ernest Fuhr 


diplomat, but when the tale was published, tasted the 
bitter triumph of finding the clever stranger had ex- 
ecuted the crime according to printed direction, not 
even eliding the murder which to Xrmiston, engrossed 
in the plot, had seemed unavoidable. — This atrocity, 
succeeded as it was by a mysterious gift from the 
grateful perpetrator, had created such a sensation as 
to drive Armiston into retirement. No! Decidedly 
murder was not in his line! 

Parr Armiston forbore to look up for fear 
of detaining him. But Parr was not departing. He 
removed his top coat, remarking it was warm, and 
sat down again, smiling with slv satisfaction. 

“You inspired that crime,”’ said Parr easily. 

‘Your moderation on this occasion astonishes me!” 
broke in Armiston testily. ‘You arrest a reputable 
citizen for murder. You admit that the mere statement 
of the known facts, to any sane jury, would convict 
And then, as an officer sworn to uphold the law, 
‘Please, sir, as a 


rose, 


him. 
you come privately to me, and say: 
personal favor, won't vou prove my prisoner innocent ; 
Is the man innocent, then?” 

“Ves.” 


“Then why him, why accuse him of mur- 


arrest 


der, if you know that he is not guilty? Does the 
law require a victim? Do you intend to prosecute 
him?” 

“Certainly. I have no option.” 

“Even if you know he is innocent?” 

Facts, my dear hoy. Facts. I can’t go behind 
facts. J can’t. You can. That’s why I come to 
you.” 

‘**How do you know he is innocent?” In spite of 
himself, Armiston was giving heed. Nevertheless he 
was determined to smash Parr by logic, if insolence 
failed. 

‘How does a bird know North, in spring?” 
the imperturbable policeman, to whom nobody, not 
even his best friend, would have ascribed the smallest 
He dealt with facts, as such: he 
was incapable of vomy bevond facts. He believed in 
shoe-leather and elbow-grease, not divination. Thus he 
had made his reputation as the very Nemesis of the 
law. And vet to-day he had come privately to the 
extinct author, whom he had not seen since that 
lamented circumstance of long ago, and said, somewhat 
*T am about to convict 
Indeed I will, L must. 


me. It 


answered 


touch of imagination, 


astonished at his own words: 
an innocent man of murder. 
unless vou can find some way 
was a tribute to the cogency of Armiston’s fict 


to prevent 


mind, 








The 


** Just what are the facts 


9S Phantom Alibi 


his quest for 
facts, hitched his chair nearer. 
**Finger-prints 
“Bosh! Finger-prints are not facts!” 
fairly in the saddle, 
finger-prints, It’s merely a process of photography.” 


* he began 
now 
There vou are! 


Can it be done?’ 


Armiston daubed his thumb with the ink-bottle cork, 
and stamped it on a sheet of paper, making his own 


thumb-print. 


“Photograph that, life-size,” said Oliver. ‘Print it 


on a pellicle of gelatine sensitized with bichromate of 


What 


of gela 


Soak the gelatine in cold water. 

You will find on that pellicle 
relief, the exact duplicate of the lines of 
my thumb. The lines stand up like type. Smear 
it with ink, grease, blood, anything — leave the imprint 
revolver handle, safe 


potash. 
| ave vou? 


tine, in 


anv place you want to—oa a 


door, window — any place.” 

“Marvelous!” 

“Not atall. Elemental,”* corrected Armiston dryly. 
““So much for your finger-prints! It’s as old as the art 
of photography — it’s used as a commercial process, to 
imitate photogravures. The trouble with you, Com- 
missioner, is that you don’t recognize a fact when vou 
You accept somebody's say-so. A finger-print 
is gospel to you. It isn’t to me. It’s the first thing I 
L wonder how many poor devils vou've sent 
He paused, rather pleased with 


see it. 


suspect. 


up, with your facts.” 


himself. ‘“‘Now trot out 
some more facts.” He 
looked at his watch, as 


a gentle suggestion that “We drained the 
his amiable mood would . , 

ww we found — that! 
be of brief duration. Parr e founc : 


settled himself restfully in 
his chair. 

“The murdered man 
was Sauer — J. H. Sauer,” 
said the deputy. 

*A reputable party?” 

“No, [ believe not. He 
had a process for making 
gold out of aluminum. It 
can be done, I am told.” 

“Did he do it?” 

“Well, he did, and he 
didn’t,”’ said Parr. ‘“‘He 
quietly interested a few 
people people 
Brown, president of the 
Elm Park Bank, and 


Westcott, a technical man 


glass. 





ron rd 


employed in the Assay 
Office, as another. Why 
is it,”” asked Parr, “that 
the clever crook selects 


the expert for his boob? 
This did Imagine 
Brown and Westcott, of 
all men in the world, fall 
ing for that sort of thing 

the two men who above 
all others should 
been wary. He demon 
strated his process for 
them. and they were con- 
had what he 
There would 
money tn it, 


one 


have 


vinced he 


claimed 
he a pot of 


But it meant a 


or course 
costly plant, to start 
Well. when he found he 
had these two hog tied, 
when they were willing to back him to the limit, 
Sauer got cold feet 
“Sauer? That's a new line. for a crook.”’ Armiston, 


idly whittling a pencil, looked up. 

Wait.’ Part 
convinced the experts, the 
have doubts. They 
He got the 
ing himself, that there was a flaw somewhers 
| heheve but he 
rep ited that thev were 


“After he had 
inventor himself began to 
willing to go ahead, but he 
queer idea that he had been fool 
The re 
wouldn't go ahead 
He told them 


two whoops. 


Was Warming up 
were 


wasn t 


Was quite 
The 
he didn’t think their opinion was wort! 
Finally, the banker 
from him, asked Sauer if he would be content to 
Well, Sauer 
said if thev would call 


all right. He 


a row, 
satisfied 
Brown, who saw riches slipping 
awa\ 
call in an umpire and let him decide 
backed and filled, and finally he 


in an expert of unquestioned authority, 


would abide bv the verdict. He didn't seem to be worrv- 
ing over the fact that he might be fooling them. That 
was their! ' t. He wa raid he was fooling himself. 


* said Armiston, softening. 
And Parr, finally convinced that he had struck fire in 
subtlety of imagination to oppose his 


cried Armiston, 
“Anybody can counterfeit 


* exclaimed the deputy . beaming on 
Buddha. “I didn’t know that. I don’t know it yet. 


”* said Parr. 
Armiston examined the small 
object under a magnifying 
“It’s gold, isn’t it?” 


The functionary of police chuckled softly to himself. 
“vou told me once you were 


**Armiston,”” he said, 
interested in electrolytic work. 
the Polytechnic?” 

Armiston nodded, 
journals on the bookshelf as indication that this branch 
of science was one he pursued from day to day, as a 
hobby . 

“You know the big men in that line.” 
“Whom would you pick for umpire? 
outstanding man?” 

* Pettibone Dean 
without hesitation. 

Parr nodded, as if he had expected this answer. 

“They picked Pettibone,” he said, turning to smile 
at Buddha. 

** And he took one look, and gave them the laugh,” put 
in Armiston. “I know just how he would do — without 
batting an eyelash. But what has this to do with mur- 
der? And your executing a man who didn’t commit it?” 

“Patience! Lam coming to that,” said Parr mildly. 
“Well, they made several dates. Pettibone agreed to 
come, not because he took any stock in it, but just to 
humor Brown. Then our friend Sauer contracted a 
jumping tooth. And for about three weeks he groaned 
in a dentist’s chair, more concerned about saving that 
tooth, than he was about his million dollars. Finally 
the tooth was fixed up, and they had a session. Petti- 
bone handed Sauer some aluminum, and Sauer went 
ahead with his usual hocus-pocus. When the thing was 
cooked, or pickled, or whatever there was to be done, he 
opened up the crucible to show the gold. Nota trace!” 

Armiston grinned, 


Didn't vou study at 


said Parr. 
Is there one 


Pettibone,” said Armiston, 


tank, and 


“Count on Petty for that!” he said. 
“Well, they tried it again, and again. 


Nothing do- 
ing.’ Parr regarded Armiston with his dry smile. “It 
seems Sauer had been furnishing his own aluminum, 
hitherto. Salted it, Lsuppose. Those two experts never 
suspected him. You can get a trace of gold out of any 
sample of commercial aluminum — not enough to pay, 
but you can show it. Pettibone suspected what had 
happened. He handed Sauer a piece of chemically pure 
aluminum. And he didn’t give him a chance to dope the 
brew. Then he laughed at him. There was quite a blow- 
up. Brown quit cold, feeling as if he had been made a 
fool of. So did Westcott. They left in a huff. But 
Petty staved behind, Sauer buttonholing him. The last 
Brown heard, Pettibone was explaining to Sauer, in 
words of one syllable, just what kind of a crook he was.” 

* He'd do that make it a point of honor,” agreed 
Armiston. He yawned. “This is all very thrilling, 
Commissioner,” he said. “But when do you produce 


the corpse?” 


He indicated a file of electroly tic 
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“We don’t,” said Parr, grimly. 

“What? You can’t execute a man for murder 
this state, without a corpus delicti.”’ 

“We can’t produce it,” repeated Parr. “And yet 
we are going to send Pettibone to the chair.” . 

“Pettibone!” ejaculated the extinct author, now 
sitting up stark. “* You're going to execute Pettibone?” 
he repeated. “Oh, my dear fellow! Come, this is too 
much of a good thing as 

“Pettibone was the last man seen with Sauer, alive.” 
went on Parr. ‘Something happened. Nobody knows 
just what. The engineer in the basement was roused 
by a racket. Then water began coming through the 
ceiling as if there was a flood up-stairs. He called up the 
office, and with the nightman broke into Sauer’s rooms 
and found — —” : 

*What?” exploded Armiston, for Parr had paused 
smiling queerly. , 

“Nothing,” said Byrnes. “Nobody there. The safe 
was open, a lot of papers were scattered about the 
floor. A chair or two was upset and broken; and the 
city water was pouring out of a broken pipe, from a 
connection that Sauer had had put in for his experi- 
ments. There had been a three-foot length of galvyy. 
nized pipe over a lead sink. This pipe had been 
twisted off at the elbow, and there it lay on the floor 
Somebody had been bludgeoned with it. On one 
end there was blood and hair. Otherwise — nothing,” 

Here the deputy paused again for dramatic effect. 

“Have I hooked you on now?” he demanded nasally. 

Armiston had sprung to his feet and was pacing the 
floor. He stopped in front of Byrnes. 

“Pettibone arrested for murder! Oh, come, Parr,” 
he said disagreeably, 
“This is too stupid, even 
for you.” Parr grinned, 
with no ill-feeling. This 
was why he had come; he 
had deliberately played 
for this explosion. 

“But the body — what 
became of the body?” de- 
manded Armiston, 

“What becomes of a 
lump of sugar in a glass 
of water?” retorted Parr. 
“It dissolves.” He said 
in the same odd _ tone: 
“Well, that’s what hap- 
pened to our friend Sauer. 
He dissolved.” 

*** Dissolved ?’” 

“Pettibone’s finger- 
prints were on one end 
of that pipe,” said the 
policeman. 

“Finger - prints, bah!” 
cried Armiston, angrily. 
To think that even police 
bungling would lay a sor- 
did crime of this sort at 
the door of a man of 
Dean Pettibone’s prestige 
was maddening. 

“T will allow you that,” 
said Parr. “But they led 
us to Petty. We searched 
his place. Why, I don’t 


» in 


know. Only a fool would 
expect to find anything 
there. Still, he was the 


last man seen with Sauer 
alive—and something had 
happened to Sauer. In 
his laboratory Petty had 
a big lead tank full of 


liquid. We asked him 
what it was. He said it 
was residues. Residues of what, I don’t know. Well, 


we drained that tank, and we found — this!” 

He pushed his clubby fingers into a vest pocket and 
drew out a tiny ball of tissue paper, which he unwrapped 
carefully. He laid this small object of irregular shape on 
the desk. Armiston stared at it. He examined il, 
under a magnifying glass. 7 

“It's gold, isn’t it?” he said, puzzled. Parr nodded. 

“It's the residue of our friend Sauer,” he said coldly. 
“Tt is the corpus delicti that’s going to convict Petti- 
bone. It is the gold filling out of Sauer’s tooth — the 
sole mortal remains of Sauer, that Pettibone couldn't 
dissolve in his vat.” 

Armiston sat down dumbstruck. : 

“Remember,” continued Parr, with painful cert 
tude, “it was only three weeks before, that the dentist 
made that filling. We used the amalgam process in 
making the pattern. He has the matrix — and it fits 
to a crossed T and a dotted I. Furthermore,” said the 
policeman as he watched [Continued on page 45! 
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From Him That Hath Not 


by Bruno Lessing” 


NCE upon a time a Poor Man who happened 

to be crossing the ocean on a big liner saw 

an opportunity to become acquainted with a 

Rich Man. This was in the old days of per- 

nal liberty. The Poor Man hung about the smoking- 

rom watching the Rich Man play poker. His chance 

came When one of the players 
hecame seasick, 

“Tf there’s no objection,” 
said the Poor Man, “Tl take 
his place.” 

“By all means,” said the 
Rich Man. “Sit down.” 

During the play the Poor 
Man directed all his talk 
toward the Rich Man and he 
was so clever and so witty 
that he ingratiated himself 
in the Rich Man’s affections. 
What is more, he lost more 
money than he could have 
paid in two hundred and 
fifty years. When the game 
was over he led the Rich 
Man aside and, in humble 
tones, he said, 

“I am entirely at your 
mercy. I have lost more than 
Ican afford to pay. I know 
that you are rich and have a 
kind heart and I throw my- 
self upon your generosity. 
All I have in the world is a 
ten-dollar-bill and a_ gold 
watch which my father gave 
me.” 

The Rich Man was very 
sympathetic. 

“Don’t worry about it a 
bit, old man,” he said. “Tl 
settle everything with the 
others and you will not owe 
me a cent.” 


“How can I ever thank 
you?” asked the Poor Man. 
“Tut! Tut!” said the 


Rich Man. “Don’t mention 
it. Just let me have the ten- 
dollar-bill and the watch.” 

The purpose of this anee- 
dote is to illustrate a phenom- 
enon which had been 
served by philosophers for many centuries. The adage, 
“To him who hath shall be given”, hardly goes far 
enough. He who hath not hasn't even a chance. 

Abie Lazinsky, sitting in Susskind’s Café, rumi- 
nating over the vicissitudes of fortune, had just about 
come to the conclusion that it was time for him to 
settle down. He was master of several dozen trades, 
occupations, avocations and arts of which, during the 
greater part of his life, he had industriously followed 
only one, viz: the art of living by his wits. The other 
methods of earning his living had always quickly 
palled upon him. It would be idle to attempt to describe 
him; he was merely an East Side schnorrer. In the 
sub-divisions of the human race a schnorrer plays exactly 
the same réle as a homeless, wandering, mongrel dog 


ob- 


plays in the canine world. 

_There were no other customers in the café at the 
time; everybody else on the East Side was working 
at that hour. Abie watched Susskind figuring his 
monthly balance. 

“Don’t vou think, Mr. Susskind,” he said, “it’s high 
time I settled down?” 

“It’s high time,” said Susskind, without looking 
at him, “that you settled up. I got here nearly fourteen 
dollars what you owe.” 

“But [I'm talking serious,” said Abie. “Pretty soon 
rll be thirty-eight years old— or forty-two, or some- 
thing like that and if I only had a good start I 
think, pretty soon, maybe I could retire. You don’t 
know it but I ain’t such a fool as I look.” 

“You couldn't be,” said Susskind, calmly. “You're just 
aplain bum, Abie. Whenever I think how I let you hang 
around here and run up bills what you never pay, it gives 
me a pain. Now shut up because I’m adding figures.” 


Illustration by Lee Conrey 


Abie rose and wandered idly toward the counter. 
When he was sure that he had passed out of Susskind’s 
range of vision he helped himself to two almond cakes 
from a heap upon a glass plate. 


“So long, Mr. Susskind,” he said. “If anybody 
asks for me say I'll be back.” 

As Abie went out, Susskind mechanically turned his 
head and contemplated the heap of almond cakes. 
Then he charged Abie’s account with two. 

Shortly after Abie had departed another customer 
entered and you would have known in an instant that 
he was of an entirely different caliber from Abie. 
Susskind slammed his account book shut and hurried 
from behind the counter to wait upon the customer. 

“Some coffee, Mister Rosenberg?” he asked, defer- 
entially. “Or a slivovitz, maybe? I got some new 
cherry cordial what you would like.” 

“T don’t want anything,” said Mr. Rosenberg. 
I want to think.” 


“Go 


away. 


USSKIND returned to his counter and his accounts 

but, out of the corner of his eye, he watched his 
customer. Mever Rosenberg was not to be treated 
lightly. A man who owned tenement a big 
dry -goods store and an automobile loomed higher in 
Susskind’s estimation than the discoverer of the law 
of gravitation. For quite a while Rosenberg sat silent 
at the table, shaking his head from side to side, as if 
his burden of trouble wer more than he could bear. 
And then it must have occurred to him that there might 
be relief in unburdening himself. 

“Tt’s no use, Susskind,” he said. ‘* When a fellow is 
a fool about a woman he’s the biggest fool what is.” 
assented 


houses 


“You said something, Mr. Rosenberg.” 
Susskind, gravely. “I hope you ain’t in no kind of 
trouble.” 


“Trouble?” Rosenberg uttered a sarcastic laugh. 
“T got it right up to my neck.” 


a widow. 
ally his story came out. 


4 





The fact that the widow had no money instantly killed Abie’s idea 


clucked Susskind, sympathetically. 
what’s worse, 

Slowly and gradu 
Her name was Mrs. Tillis 
Marnoff and her eyes had dazzled him. After their 
third meeting he had taken her to dinner and, upon 
his return home, overcome 
by the memory of her charms 
he had written her a letter. 
Worst of all, he had actuall 
mailed the letter. And now 
he could not remember 


anni 
Ss. 


oy ” 
Cs, 


Ts! Ts’ 
said Rosenberg, “and, 
Them’s the worst kind.” 


she’s 


actly what he had written 
but felt sure that he had 
committed himself irrevo- 


cably and that, if she wished, 
the widow could bring suit 
against him for 
promise of marriage. 

“Tt ain’t so much that [ 
got any terrible objections to 
marry her,” he went on, “but 
a fellow hates to be clubbed 
into getting married.” 

“Is she that kind?” asked 
Susskind. Rosenberg 
shrugged his shoulders. 

** All women is every kind 
he said, sententiously. “I 
hinted about the letter one 
and she said she lost it some 
place. Is that likely, I ask 
you? Sure itain’t. I betcha 
she’s just keeping it to make 
trouble some day. I'd give 
anything if I could get that 
letter back.” 

A broad grin overspread 
Susskind’s face. 

“D’ye know Abie Lazin- 
sky?” he asked. 

“The schnorrer?” 

“That's him. He’s a 
pretty smart fellow only he’s 
terribly lazy. And if he was 


breach of 


dressed up he wouldn't be 
bad-looking at all Why 
don’t you send him around 


as a friend of yours and see 
if he can’t get the letter for 


you? Maybe she'll get stuck 
on him.” 
“That ain’t such a bad idea,” said Rosenberg, 
meditatively. “You rever can tell what women will 
do.” 


And so it happened that when, shortly after, Abie 
Lazinsky entered the café, he was invited for the first 
time in his life to sit dowa beside Rosenberg, the wealthy 
dry-goods merchant. 

*D’ve know how to handle women?” asked Rosen- 
berg. Abie extended his palms. 

“Why not?” he asked. “It’s easy enough, ain’t it?” 

“Tt all depends on how you come out,” said Rosea- 
“Now I got a scheme and if you work it right 


berg. 
But vou 


I give Vou a chance to make some money. 
got to hold up your hand and promise to keep your 
mouth shut.” 

Abie held up his hand and promised. whereupon 
Rosenberg unfolded his scheme. He took Abie home 
with him. 

“We got about the same shape,” he said, “and I got 
some clothes what you can wear so you don’t look so 
much like a bum. Then I'll write a letter of intro- 
duction for you. If she asks about me say I’m out of 
town. You can telephone to my office every day and 
tell me how vou're getting along and if I want to send 
word to you I'll let Susskind know.” 

When Abie, clad in finer raiment than he had 
ever worn before in his life, gazed his reflec 
tion in a mirror he made a profound impression up- 
on himself. 

““Not bad at all, hey?” he asked. 
you say I get if I bring you the letter?” 

“Oh, T'll give vou fifty dollars,’ said Rosenberg. 

“And the clothes?” said Abie. “‘Can I keep them?” 
Rosenberg smiled graciously. l 


upon 


**How much did 


Continued on page 
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Tall, 


of a 





Vadonna 





white-gowned, slender and graceful, with the poise of a woman aloof and proud, and the sad face 


what a woman to sit at 


{dam's camp-fire in Death Valley! 


_—— 








mw, guttural olces Indian 


i OICces 
was so weak that he could not move but he was 


YHEN Adam Lar came hack to con 

/ sclousness he was in a strange shack 

here floated in to hum thre sound ol 
H 


ilive! The desert had net beaten him, after all. 
(dam had had many hard, bitter lessons in the 
school of life since the dav he and his unnatural 
rother, Guerd, arrived in the West one seeing 
tive world through the clean honest glasses of 


outh 


the profligats The break in 


the other through the smeared lenses 
the relations of 
from the 


st ircls 


two such contrasting tvpes inevitable 


beginning came about over a girl Guerd, the 
elder brother, as is natural with his stripe played 
poacher: his philosophy was to take whether for 
good or ill: to dominate solelv for the brutal 
pleasure of dominating he brothers separated 
met again quarreled and Adam shot Guerd 


flight to the desert. It was 
he wandered in circles, not caring, 
hunger and thirst 

been fulfilled had it 
not been for Dismukes, a prospector, who found him 


Then followed his 
death he sought 
intil stricken down b 


(dam's wish would have 


gave him supplies 
And it was Dismukes who 


and nursed him back to life; 
and a burro to carry them 
restored his faith, who put him in the way of becom 
ing a man 

With Dismukes’ burro he started in search of a band 
of Indians, but the burro ran away, taking his supplies, 
and for the second time, Adam experiencing the tortures 
of hunger and thirst, looked death squarely in the face. 


But now that he knew that he was not to die life 


seemed sweeter somehow How strong the spirit of 
life in him! sS lL wasn't ready — to die,” he 
whispered 


The Wanderer 


of the 
Wasteland 


by Zane Crey 


Illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton 


(Adam's present deliverer was an Indian chief, Charley 
Jim, and it was Charley Jim’s daughter Oella who had 
nursed him. The Indians were only too glad to have 
Adam remain for he hunted meat for them — and 
the yvoung man himself might have remained with them 
indefinitely, so pleasing was the life to him, had it not 
been for Oella. She fell in love with this voung wan- 
derer, so different from her own kind, and Adam, not 
wishing from reasons of conscience to marry her, set 
off once more alone 


“T would marry vou, cherish vou as a white man 


cherishes his wife,” said he to Oe6clla in parting. 
“but [ have blood on my hands. I can only 
remember and love you always.” 

His wanderings renewed, the first man he met 
was Dismukes. The prospector interested Wans- 
fell, as Adam was known in the desert, in Death 
Valley, and Adam started on another journey of 
adventure which was to bring him in contact with 
Mojave-Jo, a she-devil one of those odd, vicious 
creatures encountered wherever men go in search 
of gold. Perhaps Adam's real mission in Death 
Valley was to find a woman of whose unhappy 
existence Dismukes had told him, and the gorilla 
in the shape of a man who was responsible. He 
might be able to help her and he had promised 
Dismukes to do so if he could. 


HE long-deferred hour at last arrived in which 

Adam, on a ruddy-gold dawn in early April, 
drove his burros out into the lonesome desert 
toward the Armagosa. He did not look back at 
Tecopah. His feeling was that of a man freed from 
prison, of a wanderer released from a hot, noisy. 
squalid, dusty pen into the wasteland of cool 
sweet air. Tecopah would not forget 

Wansfell! That was his grim thought. 

The long drab reaches of desert. the undulating 
bronze slopes waving up to the dark mountains. 
called to him in a language that he felt. If Adam 
Larey — or Wansfell, wanderer of the wasteland, 
as he had come to believe himself — had any home, 
it was out in the vast open, under the great white 
fare of sunlight and the star-studded canopy of night. 

This was a still morning in April, and the lurid sun, 
bursting above the black escarpment to the east, 
promised a rising temperature. The dry sweet desert 


soon 
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air seemed to permeate Adam’s brain and clear it of 
miasmas and shadows. He was free. He was alone. 
He was self-sufficient. The desert called. 

As the sun climbed and the broad day brightened and 
widened its portals, and the hours passed, Adam drove 
his burros over the barren benches, along the wide 
flats where sage and greasewood began to fail, and 
the earth to take on a dirty whitish crust, a poison 
look. No longer did the burros stop to nip a plant, 
for vegetation grew scarce and withered. Not a living 
creature animated the monotony of that waste. 

In the afternoon Adam rounded a corner of a 
league-long sloping mesa, and gazed down into the 
valley of the Armagosa. It looked the bitterness, 
the poison, and the acid suggested by its Spanish 
name. The narrow meandering stream gleamed like 
silver in the sunlight. Adam headed down into the 
valley. The sun was already westering, and soon, as 
he descended, it hung over the ragged peaks. He 
reached the creek. 

In the shade of some mesquite and screw-bean trees, 
where a scant rank grass grew on the banks of the 
stream, Adam unpacked the patient burros. 

Adam set about the camp-tasks long grown second 
nature with him He built a fire of dead mesquite. 
Then he scoured his oven with sand, and greased it. 
He had a heavy pan which did duty as a gold-pan, 
a dish-pan, and a wash-pan. This he half filled with 
flour, and adding water, began to mix the two. He 
had gotten the dough to about the proper consistency, 
when a rustling in the brush attracted his attention. 
He thought he caught a glimpse of a rabbit. He 
aught up his gun and stole out into the aisle between 
the mesquites. As luck would have it he did espy a 
young cotton-tail, and was fortunate enough to make 
a good shot. 


HILE Adam was at his simple meal the sun set, fill 

ing the valley with red haze, and tipping with gold 
the peaks in the distance. When he had washed his few 
utensils, the red haze had given place to purple shadows. 
Adam skinned and cleaned the rabbit, and hung it high 
upon a mesquite, out of reach of coyotes, and then his 
tasks of the day were done. 

The heat had gone with the sun. Adam’s camp was 
somewhat cut off by brush on the stream side, and a 
slope on the other, so that he could not see far. When 
possible he always chose camps where he could gaze 
afar, first at the ruddy spectacle in the west, and then 
oftener and longer at the magnificent purple panorama 
always presented in the opposite sky. He walked to 
and fro in the lonely twilight. There was absolutely 
no sound. It was such solitude as only men of Adam’s 
life could bear. He seemed to be growing at one with 
the desert and its elements. After a while the twilight 
shadows shaded into the blackness of night, and the 
stars blazed. Adam had been conscious all day of the 
gradual relaxing of strain, and now in the lonely 
solitude there fell away from him the feelings and 
thoughts engendered at Tecopah. 

“Loneliness and silence and time!” he soliloquized, 
as he paced his sandy beat. ‘These will cure any 
trouble — any disease of mind — any agony of soul. 
Ah! I know. I never forget. But how different now 
toremember! . . . That must be the secret of the power 
of the desert over men.” 

Adam's first sight of Death Valley came at an 
arly morning hour, as he turned a last curve in the 
yawning canyon he had descended. 

He stood ia awe. 

“Oh, desolation!” he eried. And it seemed 
that. as the shock of the ghastliness beneath 
him passed, he remembered with flashing 
vividness all that had come to him in his 
long desert wanderings, which seemed 
now to cumulate its terrible silence, 
desolation, death and decay in this for- 
bidding valley. 

He remembered the origin of that 
name — Death Valley. In 1849, when 
the California gold frenzy had the 
world in its grip, seventy Mormon gold- 
seekers had wandered into this red- 
walled ,white-floored valley, where sixty- 
eight of them perished. The two that 
escaped gave this narrow sink, so many 
hundred feet below sea level, the name 
Death Valley! Many and many another 


emigrant and prospector and wanderer ~~ 


by his death from horrible thirst and 

blastiag heat and poison-dusted wind 

and destroving avalanche and_blood- 

freezing cold, had added to the significance of 
name and its dreadful fame. 

Death Valley was more than sixty miles long and 
from seven to twelve wide. No two prospectors had 
ever agreed on these dimensions, although all had been 
in perfect harmony as to its hellish qualities. Death 


that 


your life anyway. 
you're not worth it, but 


was the guardian of the valley and the spectre that 
patrolled its beat. Mineral wealth was the irresistible 
allurement which dared men to defy its terrors. Gold! 
Dismukes himself had claimed there were ledges of gold 
quartz, and’ Dismukes was practical and accurate. 
The valley floor was a white crust where, for miles and 
miles, there was nothing but salt and borax. Beds of 
soda, of gypsum, of nitre, of sulphur, abounded in the 
vaster fields of other minerals. In the summer months 
the heat sometimes went to one hundred and forty- 
five degrees. The furnace winds of midnight were 
withering to flesh and blood. And 

sometimes the air carried imvisible 


“You poor devil!” muttered 
idam, “maybe I can’t save 
Maybe 


Til do what seems best” 


In winter 


death in the shape of poison gas or dust. 
sudden changes of temperature, whirling icy winds 
down upon a prospector who had gone to sleep in 


warmth, would freeze him to death. Avalanches rolled 
down the ragged slopes and cloudbursts carried de- 
struction. 


The Wasteland Sl 


Wanderer of the 






























































From the look of 
Death Vallev Adam 
believed all he had 
heard. 


He got his bearings. 
according to the map 
made by Dismukes, 
and set out from the 
mouth of the canyon 
to cross the vallev. 

There was no trail, no track of man or beast in the 
sandy floor that sloped gradually down to meet the gray 
level and the white-patched center. Adam did not 
realize the strangeness of the scene until he had gotten 
clear of the confines of the canyon. Once out in the 
open he seemed to fee! himself an infinitesimal pigm) 
of iife defving gigantic and forbidding forces of nature. 
The morning was bright and still. and hot with a burn 
that penetrated Adam’s shirt. 

A long sandy slope dotted by dwarfed mesquites 
extended down to the bare crinkly floor of the valley, 
from which the descent to a lower level was scarcely 
perceptible. The walking was bad. When Adam's 
burros early in the day manifested uneasiness and 
weariness there was indeed rough going. The sand had 
given way to a hard crust of salt or borax, and little 
dimples and cones made it difficult to place a foot on 


a level. Some places the crust was fairly hard: in 








32 The 'Vanderer of the Wasteland 
others it cracked and crunched under foot. Far ahead 
Adam could see a dazzling white plain that resembled 
frost or a frozen river. 

Adam proceeded cautiously behind the burros. He 
7 the beat of the sun upon him, and the reflection 

heat from the valley floor. He had been less op- 
ethene upon hotter days than this. The sensations 
similar to those he had 
experienced in the Salton Sink where he had gone below 
sea level. His strength, however, was unimpaired. 

At last the burros halted. Adam looked up 
from the careful task of placing his feet to see 
that he had reached a perfectly smooth bed of 
salt, glistening as if it were powdered ice. This 
was the margin of the place that from afar had 
looked like a frozen stream. Stepping down 
upon it Adam found that it trembled and heaved 
with his weight, but upheld him. He walked 
out a little wav. There was absolutely no sign 
to tell whether the next yard of surface would 
hold him or not. Still from what he had gone 
over he believed he could trust the rest. It never 
those crusted salt sinks. 
extended a wide flat of salt 
and mud, very rough, upheaved as if it had 
boiled and baked to a crust, then cracked and 
sunk in places. The crust continu ally crumpled 
under the hoofs of the burros, and gave forth 


he began to have here were 


Was safe to cross 
On the other side 


Adam set out to find his burros and to have a look at 
the canyoa. 

This high-walled opening did not appear to be a 
canyon, but a space made by two mountain slopes 
running down to a wash where water flowed at some 
seasons. The rugged corners gave it the appearance of a 
canyon. Beyond them there opened what seemed to be 
a gradually widening and sloping field, gray with rocks 
and sand and stunted brush, through the center of 
which straggled a line of gnarled mesquites. Adam 
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mountain. Adam turned to look across the space in the 
direction whence the sound had come. 

There loomed a mighty mountain slope, absolutely 
destitute of plants, a gray drab million-faceted ascent 
of rocks. Adam strode toward it, gradually getting 
higher and nearer through the rock-strewn field. It had 
looked so close as to seem magnified. But it was q 
goodly distance. Presently he espied a rude shack. He 
halted. Adam had not expected the place to be so close 
to Death Valley. 

Adam walked on, growing more curious and 
doubtful. Surely this hut had been built and 
abandoned by some prospector. Yet any pros- 
pector could have built a better abode than 
this. None but a fool or a knave would have 
selected that perilous location. No sign of 
smoke, no sign of life, no sign of labor. Sud- 
denly he espied the deep track of a Net foot 
in the sand. Adam knelt to study “Made 
yesterday,” he said. 

He rose with certainty. Dismukes had been 
accurate as to direction, though his distances 
had been faulty. Adam gazed beyond the shack, 
to the right, and then left. He espied a patch 
of green jmesquites and hummocks of grass, 
There was the water Dismukes had marked. 

A broad belt of huge boulders lay beyond the 
shack, the edge of the talus, the beginning of 
the base of a mountainside, wearing down, 











hollow sounds, as if a bottomless cavern ran 
under the valley floor. As Adam neared the 
other side he encountered thin streams of water 
that resembled acid. It was necessary to find 
narrow places in these and leap across. Beyond these 
ruts in the crust began an almost imperceptible rise of 
the valley floor which, in the course of a couple of miles, 
led out of the broken choppy sea of salt to a sand and 
gravel level. How relieved Adam was to reach that! 

It was now hot enough for Adam to imagine some- 
thing of what a formidable place this valley would be 
in July or August. On all sides the mountains stood 
up dim and obscure and distant in a strange haze 
Low down the heat veils lifted in ripples, and any object 
at a distance seemed illusive. When he reached the 
slope that led up to the base of the red mountains he 
halted the burros for a rest. The drink he took then 


was the fullest he had taken in years. He was hot 
and wet; his eves smarted and his feet burned. 
Whea Adam had rested, he consulted the map, and 


found that he must travel up the slope and to the west 
to gain the black buttress of rock that was his objective 
point. And considering how dim it looked through the 
haze he concluded he had better be starting. 

He got up from the stone that had almost 
burned through his clothes, and bent his steps westward, 
burros ahead of him. Three 

buttressed corner he wanted 


seat 


driving the wearving 

miles toward the black 
dark so his experienced desert eves 
calculated the distance. But this was Death Valley. 
No traveler of the desert had ever correctly measured 
distance in this valley of shadows and hazes and illu- 
He was making thre Yet at the 
end of an hour he seemed just as far away as ever. 
Another hour was full of deceits and misjudgments. 
But at the end of the third, he reached the black wall, 
and the line that had seemed a corner was the mouth of 


to vain before 


sions. miles an hour. 


acanyon. * 

Adam halted, as if at the gateway of the unknown. 
Wonderful shadows were falling, purple and blue low 
down, rosy and gold above; and the canyon smoked with 


sunset haze 


T= map of Dismukes marked this canyon, and a 
spring of water just beyond its threshold, and also 
the shack where the strange man and woman lived under 
the long slant of weathered rock. Adam decided not to 
try to find the location that night, made dry 
camp at the edge of the The weary burros 
might find seant picking along the wash that came 
down from Adam's diligent search for wood 
was rewarded by a few dead roots and sticks with 
started a little fire. His fare consisted of 
rabbit, some hard biscuits and 


so he 


canvon. 
above. 


which he 
the remainder of the 
a cup of coffee. 

Darkness found him weary and oppress d. Tired 
and sleepy as he was, when he lay down in his bed, he 
felt the striking dissimilarity of this place to any other 
he had known on the desert. How profound the silence! 
Had any sound ever pervaded it? Adam could not 
believe any man and woman lived up this canyon. 
Dismukes had dreamed. Had not Adam heard from 
many prospectors how no white woman could live in 
Death Valley? 

He went to sleep at last, 
than usual. Over the 
rising, a coalesc ing globule of molten fire, enormous and 
red, surrounded by a sky-broad vellow flare. The valley 
empty, a void that made all objects 
and far away. After breakfast 


and awakened somewhat later 


Funeral Range the sun was 


was clear, still, 
therein look small 














The Call of the Sea 
by 
James Stuart Montgomery 


Decoration by Richard F. Lahey 

Blow the wind from out of the West, 
Softly, sweetly, blow and blow. 

A motherly sea that lulls to rest, 
Cuddles and cradles us to and fro. 

He who has lived by funnel and mast, 
Belongs to the sea. She holds him fast, 
And he shall return to the sea at last, 
As sure as the West Winds blow. 


Blow the wind from out of the South, 
Coaxing wind and a sky that’s fair, 
The sea’s salt kiss is on his mouth, 
Her lang’rous breathing stirs his hair. 
She lures as a woman — love confessed 
By half-veiled eye and heaving breast, 
And he, on land shall know not rest, 
As sure as the South Winds blow. 


Blow the wind from out of the East, 
Raging billow and racing cloud, 

The sea is lashed to a Rene my yeast 
By stark mad demons who shriek aloud. 
As a handsome shrew, by passion rent, 
Is loveliest when on mischief bent, 

A wicked charm to her lure is lent, 

As sure as the East Winds blow. 


Blow the wind from out of the North, 
Chill with the drifting iceberg’s breath. 
Across the fog wrapped waves go forth 
The awesome presences of Death. 

Yet, artful past a woman’s ken, 

The sea enthralls the hearts of men, 
And calls them back to her arms again, 
As sure as the North Winds blow. 


Blow the winds low, blow the winds high, 
The sea to her sons is breath of life. 
The beat of their heart, light of their eye, 
Their mother and mistrese, child and wife. 
He who has lived by funnel and mast, 
Belongs to the sea. She holds him fast, 
And he shall return to the sea at last, 
As sure as the winds do blow. 











found his burros here, Jennie asleep as usual, and Jack 
contentedly grazing 

The cracking of a rock rolling down a rough slope 
thrilled Adam. He remembered what Dismukes had 
said about the perilous location of the shack where the 
man and woman lived under the shadow of a weathering 


weathering away, cracking into millions of 
pieces, every one of which had both smooth 
and sharp surfaces. This belt was steep and 
fan-shaped, spreading at the bottom. — The curved 
base of the fan extended for a couple of miles, in the 
distance growing rounded and symmetrical in its lines, 
It led up to a stupendous mountain abutment, dull 
red in color. Yet this rugged, bold, uneven surface 
of mountain wall shone in the sunlight. It looked 
as if it had been a solid mass of granite shattered by 
some cataclysm of nature. 

“Well,” muttered Adam, darkly, “any man who 
made a woman live there was either crazy or meant her 
to have an awful death.” 


“< 


N Adam’s stern mind there could be no other reason 
for such unparalleled effrontery in the face of a tor- 
tured and riven mountain, under the shadow of which 
destruction. If any man had a woman there 

he had already incurred Adam’s pity or hate. 

Adam strode on to the shack. Seen close at hand 
it was indeed a flimsy structure of poles, stones and 
brush. It might afford shelter from sun, but not 
from rain or dust. Pack-saddles and boxes were 
stacked on one side; empty cans lay scattered every- 
where. 

“Hello, inside!” called Adam, as he halted at the 
door. No answer. He stooped to look in, and saw bare 
sand floor, a rude low table made of box boards, flat 
stones for seats, utensils and dishes, shelves littered 
with cans and bags. A flimsy partition of poles and 
canvas with a door, separated this room from another 
and larger one. Adam saw a narrow bed of blankets 
raised on poles, an old valise on the sandy floor, woman’s 
garments hanging on the brush walls. He called again, 
louder this time. He saw a flash of something gray 
through the torn canvas, then heard a low cry —a 
woman’s voice. Adam raised his head. 

“Elliot! . . . You’ve come back!” came the voice, 
quick, low and tremulous, betokening relief from 


dread. 

“No. It’s a stranger,” replied Adam. 

“Oh!” The hurried exclamation was followed by soft 
footfalls. A woman in gray appeared in the doorway — 


a woman whose proportions were noble, but frail. She 
had a white face, and large deep eyes, strained and sad. 
“Oh — who are you?” 

*“Ma’am, my name's Wansfell. I'm a friend of 
Dismukes, the prospector who was here. I'm crossing 
Death Valley and I thought ['d call on you.” 

“Dismukes? The little miner, huge, like a frog?” she 
queried quickly, with dilating eyes. “‘I remember. 
He was kind, but . . . And you're his friend?” 

“Yes, at your service, ma’am.” 

“Thank — God!” she cried, brokenly, and she 
leaned back against the door. “I’m in trouble. I've 
been alone —all—all night. My husband left 
yesterday. He took only a canteen. He said he'd be 
back for supper. ... But—he didn’t come. Oh, 
something has happened to him.” 

“Many things happen in the desert,” said Adam. “T'll 
find your husband. I saw his tracks out here in the saad.” 

“Oh, can you find him?’ 

*“Ma’am, I can track a rabbit to its burrow, Don't 
worry any more. I will track your husband and find him.” 

The woman suddenly seemed to be struck with 
Adam’s tone, or the appearance of him. It was as if she 
had not particularly noticed him at first. “‘Once he 
got lost — was gone two days. [Continued on page 60] 
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| swallowed it with determined and strenuous 
| gulpings. Then he eyed the other half 
| doubtfully. and decided that he was not 


yet ready tor it. So, placing one foot upon 
it with a precise air, be lifted his head 
again and resumed his motionless guarding 
of the nest. 

A little late? in the morning — perhaps 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the incident 
of the snake — the mice found yet another 
potent reason for congratulating themselves 
on the presence of their expensive champion. 
The hen bittern, apparently, had not been 
very successful in her foraging. She had shown 


| as yet no sign of returning to the nest. The 


male was just beginning to get impatient. 
He even went so far as to move his head, 
though ever so slightly. Indeed, he was on the 
very point of beginning those grotesque 
snappings of the bill and gulpings of air which 
would be followed by his booming triple call 
when he caught sight of a dark form moving 
through the grass, beyond the nest. Instantly 
he stiffened again into rigidity. Only, very 
slowly, the long slender feathers which 
crowned his head and lay along his neck 
began to rise. 


HE dark form gliding stealthily among 

the grasses was that of an animal about 
two feei in. Jength, low on the legs, slender, 
sinuous, quick-darting. The bitternhad never 
chanced to observe a mink before, but he 
needed no one to tell him that this creature 
was dangerous. Ferocity and efficiency were 
written all over the savage, triangular 


| head and lithe, swift body. But the intruder 


had evidently not yet discovered the precious 
nest. He was half a dozen paces away from 


| it, and not moving directly toward it. In 


the very next moment he pounced upon a 


| mouse, which he tore and devoured with an 


eagerness which showed him to be hungry. 
The bittern waited, and hoped anxiously 
that the nest might escape discovery. 

The mink was not at the moment thinking 
of any such luxury as eggs. He had entered 
the swamp in the hope of finding just such a 
happy hunting-ground as this bit of mouse- 
thronged meadow. He had just arrived, 
and he was now full of blood-thirsty 
excitement over the success of his venture. 
His nose sniffed greedily the subtle, warm, 
mousy smells. His ears detected the innumer- 
able, elusive, mousy squeaks and rustlings. 
His eyes, lit now with the red spark of the 
blood-lust, were less fortunate than his ears 
and nose, because word of a new and dreadful 
foe had gone abroad among the mouse-folk, 
and concealment was the order of the day. 
But already, he had made one kill — and 
that so easily that he knew the quarry here 
was not much hunted. 

He was just preparing to follow a very dis- 
tinct mouse trail, when a chance puff of 
air bore him a scent which instantly caught 
his attention. The scent of the bittern was 
new to him, as it chanced. He knew it for 
the scent of a bird, a water-bird of some 
kind — probably, from its abundance, a large 
bird, and certainly, therefore, a bird worth 
his hunting. 

Curious and inquiring, he rose straight 
up on his hind quarters in order to get a 
good view, and peered searchingly over the 
grass-tops. He saw nothing but the green 
and sun-steeped meadow with the red-and- 
black butterflies wavering over it, the gleam 
of the unruffled water, and the osier-thickets 
beyond. He looked directly at, and past, the 
guardian bittern, probably mistaking that 
rigid, vigilant shape for an old brown stump. 
For the mink’s eyes, like those of many other 
animals, were less unerring than his ears and 
nostrils, and much quicker to discern motion 
than fixed form. Had the bittern stirred 
by so much as a hair's breadth, the mink 
would have detected him at once. But the 
mink looked at him and saw him not; nor 
saw another similar form, unstirring, tensely 
watchful, over by the waterside. 

Having failed to detect the source of that 
strange, intriguing smell, the mink con- 
cluded that it must come from a_brood- 
ing mother, hiding on a nest in the 
grass. Nothing could be more satisfactory. 
His eyes blazed blood-red at the prospect 
of slaughter. Dropping down again upon 
all fours, he darted forward up the trail of 
the scent, and came full upon the nest 
with its three unsheltered eggs. Instantly 


Le 


seizing the nearest one between his agile 
fore paws, he crunched the shell and began 
greedily sucking up the contents. 

But the savor of the feast had hardly 
thrilled his palate when it seemed as if 
the skies had fallen upon him. A scalding 
anguish stabbed his shoulders, a smother 
of buffeting wings enveloped him, and he 
was borne backward from the nest, the 
broken egg-shell still clinging to his nose, 

At the moment when he had darted 
forward toward the- nest, all the immobility 
of the watching bittern had vanished. His 
long crest standing straight up in his fury, 
he had launched himself to the attack, 
covering the intervening distance with two 
tremendous thrusts of his powerful wings, 
and fallen like a cyclone upon the violator 
of his home. The dagger of his bill had 
struck deeply, and the impetus of his charge 
had carried him clear of his foe and a 
couple of paces past, but he turned adroitly 
in the air and landed facing about, ready 
for the inevitable counter-attack. 

Amazed and startled though he was, and 
handled with a roughness quite new to his 
experience, the mink was in no way daunted. 
Rather he was so boiling with rage that his 
wonted wariness forsook him completely. 
With a snarl he sprang straight at the long, 
exposed, inviting throat of his adversary. 
His leap was swift, true, deadly. But 
equally true, and more swift, was the-counter- 
stroke. He was met, and stopped in mid-air 
by a thrust of the bittern’s bill, which, 
had he not twisted his head just in time, 
would have split his skull. As it was, it 
laid open one side of his snarling face, and 
brought him heavily tothe ground. Even 
under this punishment, however, he would 
not acknowledge defeat. Springing aside, 
with a lightning zigzag movement to confuse 
the aim of that terrific bill, he darted low and 
made a leap at his antagonist’s long, vulner- 
able legs. He missed only by a hair’s breadth, 
as the bittern leapt nimbly aside and balked 
him with a stiff wing-stroke. He seized the 
baffling wing and strove to pull his tall 
adversary down. But two great pinion 
feathers came away in his jaws, and the 
next moment he got another terrible, driving 
stab from the dagger beak, well forward on 
the flank. It was a slanting thrust, or it 
would have pierced his lungs; but it nearly 
knocked the wind out of him, and ploughed 
a deep red gash in his glossy coat. 

Screeching furiously, he doubled on him- 
self like a snake to meet this attack. But 
at the same moment he cringed under another 
excruciating stab in the haunch; and looking 
up, he saw himself enveloped in a cloud of 
blinding wings. The hen-bittern had arrived 
to join in the defense of her nest. 


OW, bloodthirsty and merciless marauder 
though he was, the mink’s courage was a 
thing beyond dispute; and terribly though 
the fight had so far gone against him, with 
a single foe to confront he would probably 
have held on to the death. But for all his 
fury he was not quite mad; and this rein- 
forcement of the enemy was too much for 
him. Suddenly straightening himself out 
long and narrow like an eel, he slipped from 
under the terrifying storm of wings and 
stabs, and made off through the grass at the 
best speed he had ever attained. He made 
for the water, which he felt would be his 
safest refuge. The angry bitterns were after 
him on the instant, flying as low as possible 
and stabbing down at him. But his 
cunning and slippery zigzags enabled him 
to dodge most of their thrusts; and in their 
eagerness they got in each other’s way — 
which probably saved him his bare life. At 
length, streaming with blood, and leaving 
behind him a red trail he reached the water, 
and dived in. Without daring to come to 
the surface he swam across the channel and 
cautiously raised his head behind a screen 
of over-hanging weeds. He saw his two 
pursuers standing, motionless and erect, on 
the opposite bank, watching with fierce eyes 
for him to reappear. Submerging himself 
again, he swam on down-stream till he had 
rounded a sharp bend of the channel. 
When he thought it prudent to show himself 
once more, he was sheltered by a dense 
screen of alder and willows. He hurried 
through the thicket, and on down the bank 
till he found an [Continued on page 37] 
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HE thinking man, as a rule, is a smoker. 

And —partly because he is a thinking 
man — cigarettes are his usual smoke. 
With cigarettes he can smoke with enjoy- 
ment more frequently— because cigarettes 
are so mild. 


In choosing which cigarette, he con- 
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siders the proportion of Turkish tobacco. 
Too much Turkish means over- richness ; 
too little means loss of flavor. 


The golden mean is “Just enough Turk- 
ish,” and Fatima’s popularity with so many 
thinking, shrewd smokers seems to prove 


it beyond a doubt. ¢ % @ 
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The Watchers in the Swamp 


[Continued from page 34} 





ancient muskrat hole. Into this he crept 
eagerly, and lay down in the grateful dark to 
nurse his wounds and his humiliation. 

After the disappearance of the mink the 
hen-bittern soon returned to her nest. But 
the male stayed where he was. From time to 
time he would spear a passing frog or chub 
or sucker. But always his indignant heart 
was hoping that the mink would return. 
After an hour or two, however, his wrath 
died down and he began to forget. 

Later in the day, when the osiers were 
beginning to throw long shadows across the 
water, and the red-and-biack butterflies had 
grown too indolent to dance, the great bittern, 
full-fed and at ease with life, flapped lan- 
guidly up from the waterside and dropped 
close beside the nest. His brooding mate 
lifted her head, as if in greeting, and laid it 
back at once between her shoulders, with her 
yellow bill pointing skyward as was her 
vigilant custom. 

Soon the first warm tints of sunset began 
to stain the edges of the clouds above the 
far fringes of the swamp. Motionless and 
erect beside his mate, the bittern watched 
the oncoming of the enchantment as his day 
drew to its quiet close. Suddenly the 
colored quiet of the air was disturbed by the 
throbbing of hurried wings. He glanced 
upward, without moving. A mallard drake, 
in frantic flight, whirred past, making for the 
water. Close after the fugitive, and swiftly 
overhauling him with long, tremendous 
thrusts of his mighty wings, came that most 
dreaded cut-throat of the air, a great blue 
goshawk. Had the water been two feet 
farther away the fate of the glossy drake 
would have been sealed. He would have 
been overtaken, his throat torn out in mid- 
air, his body carried off to the nearest tree- 
top to be plucked and devoured. But this 
time the inscrutable Fates of the wilderness, 
too seldom so lenient to the weak, decided 
tofavor him. With a heavy sounding splash 
he shot down into the blessed water, and 
disappeared into safety. 

The destroying talons of the great hawk 
clutched convulsively at the dandy curled 
tips of his tail as he vanished. 

With his arrowy speed, his precision of 
stroke, his audacity and fiery spirit, the 
blue goshawk was little accustomed to the 
experience of being balked of his prey. 


With a sharp yelp of wrath he swept 
up from the water on a long, graceful curve, 
and sailed back low above the bittern’s | 
island, seeking other prey. And his piercing 
gaze fell upon the bittern, standing rigid 
beside the nest. 

His swoop was instantaneous, straight | 
and swift as a bolt from a cross-bow. But | 
that coiled steel spring of the bittern’s neck 
was even swifter; and as his talons struck 
downward, the bittern’s dagger-thrust caught 
him in the very center of the impending | 
claw, splitting the foot fairly and disabling 
it. Nevertheless, by the shock of the attack, | 
the bittern was borne downward, and would 
have been caught in the breast or throat by | 
the other talon, but at the same instant his | 
watchful mate, who had half risen on the | 
nest that her eggs might not be crushed in the | 
mélée. delivered her thrust. It went true. 
It caught the goshawk full in the base of the 
neck, pierced clean through, and severed 
the spine. And in a wild confusion of 
sprawled legs and pounding wings, the three 
great birds fell in a heap in the grass, just | 
bevond the nest. | 

The two bitterns nimbly extricated them- 
selves, stabbing savagely at the unresisting 
body of the hawk. Presently, as if by one 
impulse, they both stood up, erect and still 
as images, their yellow bills dripping with 
blood. The male had a bleeding gash 
along the side of his head. But this 
concerned him little. His heart swelled 
with triumph. He was forced to give it 
utterance. He snapped his bill sharply, 
gulped a few mouthfuls of air, and then sent 
forth his booming challenge across the 
swamp: — Klunk-er-glungk . . . Klunk-er- 
glungk . . . Klunk-er-glungk. 

His mate spread her broad wings, shook 
herself till her ruffled plumage fell into place, 
wiped her conquering bill on the grass, stepped 
delicateiy back into the nest, and softly 
settled herself down upon her two eggs, so 
miraculously preserved. 





Silence fell on Lost-Water Swamp. The 
air became gradually transfused with 


amethyst and pale rose. And then, far and 
faint, tranquil and poignant, came the 
entrancing cadence — Oh — spheral, spheral, 
Oh holy, holy — spheral — the silver vesper 
ecstasy of the hermit-thrush, in his tree-top 














against the pellucid sky. 





How I Know the Dead Exist 
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depend on our intelligent perception and 
criticism. It might naturally be supposed 
that in the rare instances of communication 
by “direct voice” the medium could have 
no influence, but I am not prepared to admit 
this. I am acquainted at first hand with 
facts which prove the contrary. 

It is nearly as rash to take everything that 
is said — whatever means is used — as com- 
ing straight and perfect from our departed 
friend, as it is to claim that he has no part 
or lot in the communication and that it is 
all self-generated and nothing but deception 
and automatism. ‘Truth lies between these 
extremes. Sometimes indeed automatism 
prevails and dominates the greater part of 
the message. Much rubbish can be thus 
received. Sometimes the factor of self is 
almost obliterated, and the discarnate com- 
munication shines through. 

When information is given which is wholly 
unknown to us and can only subsequently be 
verified, or when it is given in a foreign lan- 
guage, the evidence is likely to be strong, 
but the fact that the medium is in that case 
ignorant and unable to help, the fact that 
the substance of the message is strange to 
the messenger, naturally adds to the difficulty 
of true and effective communication. An ill- 
understood message is like a telegram in code 
orcipher. Great care and perfect instruments 
are required to transmit it to a distance 
Without error; often repetition is necessary 
to insure correctness: and sometimes mistakes 
themselves are repeated in good faith. 

_All this may sound depressing to enthu- 
Siasts who feel that they have got through to 
their loved ones as clearly as they did when 


here. It should not be depressing, it is 
inevitable, and is characteristic of the 
genuineness of the process. With patient 
use of opportunity, the clearness of com- 
munication sometimes becomes extraordi- 
nary, but it cannot always be so. They them- 
selves are often aware of confusion when we 
tell them what we have received; and 
sometimes, though not always, are able to 
explain the cause of the error and to set it 
right. 

The bulk of evidence for the reality of 
communication from the beyond is over- 
whelming, and is to be found in innumerable 
books. No one instance, however striking, 
should be regarded as crucial; proof is 
cumulative, and a fagot must be stronger 
than any of the sticks composing it. 

But though not crucial these strong in- 
stances are very comforting, and a special 
reminiscence, a peculiar trait, a pet name, or 
a characteristic expression, has served to 
bring comfort to a large and increasing 
number of bereaved persons. Those who 
have had a multitude of such experiences 
can no longer doubt. They know that their 
loved ones still live, still are in touch with 
them, are aware of their hopes and fears, 
and are doing their best to help. 

We are not really separated, save by the 
cessation of easy use of material means of 
communication, such as eye and ear, voice 
and hand. But an indirect method exists, 
the veil is not impenetrable, the link of 
affection is not broken by death; and through 














the grave and gate of death there shines a 
dawn of more than mortal vision. 
One reason why people find it difficult to | 
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accept stements about mediumship, of 
to believe records of communications which 
purport to come from deceased people 


through the instrumentality of mediums. ts 


hecause they ean form no mental mage of 
the process: so that it feels strange to them 
ind impossible Yet testimony as to the 
reality of the occurrence is bulky enough and 
s rapidly growing in volume, and peopk 
who have submitted themselves to the 
experience speak of it as feeling simple and 
natural enough Nothing but Habit is 
necessary gradually to accustom us tk 


communication with the dead, as it has 


customed us to ordinary con 
versation with living friends: for if we 
inalyze the process of ordinary conversation 
we can detect in it features which are nearly 
as puzzling as any which we have to face in 
so-called spiritualistic literature 

lo make this clear I propose to ask m) 
little attention on the 
activities in this 
that familiar 
regulates the 


ilreadyv ac 


readers to bestow a 
nature of our normal 
terrestrial life especially on 
part of our activity which 
interchange of intelligence and emotion 
Consider, therefore, what we all really 
know, but perhaps seldom bear in mind, 
about ordinary methods of communication 
The common experience of humanity ts 
that each individual consists of both mind 
mind for understanding and 
planning, a body for receiving stimuli and 
executing intentions. We also know that it 
is through our bodies that we act upon the 
material Universe, and that 
our thoughts and wills are fruitless and 
inoperative unless some part of the body is 


und body, a 


surrounding 


set in motion 


Our conscious bodily activity consists im, 
and is summed up as, muscular contraction; 
and the result of such contraction ts to move, 
primarily, our own limbs, and secondarily, 
such other portion of the earth’s matter as 
contact with 
them and is not too firmly 
fixed. The movement of matter, either the 
whole or some portion of a material object, 
can accomplish, and we can 
else, in the physical 


comes into direct or indirect 


too massive or 


is what we 
accomplish nothing 
realm 

If we move only a portion of a solid body 
we subject it to a strain, which may be an 
elastic strain and require the continuance of 
force for may be a plastic 
vield and permanent set If we set in 
movement a detached piece of matter, that 


its retention, or 


motion will continue through its own 
properties, until resistance stops it. Every- 


thing we do in the physical plane can be 
summed up as the motion, and thereby 
the re-arrangement, of matter Every 
other effect which follows from the move 
ment, be it the tension of a spring, or the 
burning of a building, or the production of a 
sound, or the generation of an electric 
current, or the germination of a seed, follows 
from the inherent propertics of matter, over 
which we have no control; and, though the 
event may be planned and arranged for by 
bringing together suitable pieces of matter 
so as tg enable their properties to take effect 
yet the actual achievement 
within our 


in a desired way 
of the falls in no 
power of direct accomplishment 


result wav 


Our power over the physical world ts 
limited to initiating or regulating move- 
ments Making use of energy which is 


running to waste we can guide it into destined 
and by this power of physical 


exercised primarily 


channels 
uidance through our 
achieve a surprising Variety 


ind directly 


muscles, we 
of effects 
we are limited to muscular action 

On the receptive side we are not so limited 
endowed with certain organs of 


can 


Primarily however 


for we ire 
sense Whereby we can appreciate the physical 


agencies vhich we know bv the names 
‘sound light” and ‘heat is well as those 
of motion and force. We can receive im- 
pressions through our muscles ind rem ral 
skin surface, but we get them also through 
our organs of special sense. Any one of the 
above-mentioned physica iwwencies can be 
used = for PUrpPOses of elementary com 
munication All that we have to do ts to act 
mmatterinsuch aw is to cause Variations 
or fluctuations in the ntensit of these 
awencies: for, as it is well known, our senses 
do not respond to anvthing which con 
tinues perfectly uniform; they only appreciate 
change We can signal by variations of 


sound of light or of temperature, as well 
is by changes of movement and pressure; 
though the temperature method of signaling 
is not, so far as I know, actually emploved 
save perhaps oc isior ill b rt conjure 


t possible that some of us can be 
thought but that is 


ethod of communica- 


It is ju 


responsive ¢ 


oa mere 


not et a recognized t 


tion, and for all practical purposes we may 
suv definitely that if we wish to communicate 
with our fellows in a clear and intelligible way 
do it through the intervention of 
some physical process. We must do more 
than think the thoughts we wish to convey, 
we must speak them or write them: and to 
that end we brain and nerve 
mechanism to actuate certain muscles in a 
guided and controlled fashion In other 
words, we must so control a bodily machine 
is to cause it either to make conventional 
marks on a piece of paper or else throw the 
air into vibration in a pre-arranged fashion 
called language the language being 
selected to suit the mental furniture of the 
auditors, so far as lies in the speaker's 
acquaintance with the over-numerous con- 


we must 


must use a 


ventional codes. 

We have grown so accustomed to this oral 
or pictorial method of communication that it 
feels to us not only natural but inevitable; 
it is, however, not really a simple process, and 
the more it is analyzed the more surprising 
it becomes. The thought, or the emotion, 
while it is being transmitted, has to take the 
form of an aerial or etherial vibration 
verial, if acoustic means are employed, as in 
speech or music; etherial, if an optical method 
is used, as in writing or painting. And there 
may be other intermediaries such as an 
electric pulsation, as when a telegraph wire 
intervenes as part of the transmitting me- 
chanism. The whole manner of the operation 
is singularly mechanical, but note that in 
every case the physical process has to be 
interpreted mentally before it is finished; 
otherwise the oratorical or other effort wastes 
itself in producing merely a modicum of 
extra heat. 

The perceptive powers of pote ntial hearers 
or readers depend, first, upon their willingness 
to allow the physical stimulus to act upon 
their Se TLSe-OTYATISS second, on their knowl- 
edge of the code, and third, upon the extent 
of their own sympathetic and interpretative 
faculty. All three of these conditions are 


does to a savage. The mystery popularly 
attached to Wireless Telegraphy is an 
illustration of the fact that people in general 
are ready to recognize that physical methods 
are strange and uncanny whenever they are 
conducted by methods with which 
they are unfamiliar. The method of shouting 
or of flag-wagging is equally mysterious in 
reality: only in that case we have grown 
thoroughly accustomed to the receiving 
instrument (the eve) without, however, 
really understanding much about its mode of 
action. The reason for the retina’s sensitive- 
ness to etherial tremors is known to none. 

Given two minds attuned to common 
knowledge, and instructed in the trans- 
mitting and receiving faculty for it does 
not come by nature, witness the experience 
of deaf and dumb asylums, — we find that 
almost any instrument will serve the purpose 
of conveying intelligence between them. 
All that is essential is that some physical 
process shall be set in action, some movement 
caused in the world of matter. Operation 
through the material world seems essential, 
at least so long as we have brains, though the 
fact that mind can act at all on matter is a 
most puzzling one. How the gulf between 
mental and physical is bridged, by what 
means a thought in the mind can successfully 
control a material organism, how our will or 
our idea can deflect or modify the motion of 
the smallest fragment of matter, be it but a 
little finger or a brain cell, — all that remains 
at present absolutely unknown. So also we 
have no theory to account for the interpre- 
tation of a physical stimulus back into the 
category of mental impressions. 

Some philosophers tell us that lack of 
understanding on our part as to the kind of 
connection between cause and effect, in this 
case of interaction between the psychical and 
physical, is nothing exceptional. We realize 
the difficulty more easily than in ordinary 
cases, but it exists in all; and our mistake 
lies in not perceiving the difficulty every- 
where. So, at least, says Lotze, though I 


some 
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a physical stimulus 
may emerge as an while from the 
transmitter’s point of view the process of 
communication consists in so actuating and 
controlling the bodily mechanism with which 
he is provided as to represent his mental 
processes in the required physical form. 
Our familiarity with the operation ought not 
to blind us to its remarkable and indeed 
wonderful When we consider 
what speech and writing and _ artistic 
regarded solely from the 


essential, in order that 
idea; 


character 
pro- 
duction really are 
point of view ot their physical nature — it 
is nothing short of amazing that ideas and 
emotions can be transmitted in any such way. 

Undoubtedly the process must be regarded 
for, once given the 
intelli- 
gence, almost any instrument wi!l serve as a 
vehicle of communication A telephone 
diaphragm, for instance which is a cir- 
disk of thin sheet-iron can take up 
and reproduce the complexity of all the 
vibration needed for articulate speech. A 
cicking lever, merely going up and down with 
wearisome iteration, speaks to the telegraph 
uncertain \ flag 
oscillations of a 


is mainly a mental one; 
recognized code and the necessary 


culac 


operator with no voice 
held in the hand, or the 
beam of light in the sky, can be made to 
orders or information of great 
\ wavy line traced on a slip of 
paper by a glass siphon, leaving a streak ot 
ink as the paper is drawn under it, is the 
usual method whereby intelligence is received 
from the ends of the earth: vet to the unin- 
spectator the trace of a siphon 
look as unintelligibl as it 


transmit 
moment. 


structed 


recorder must 


am not at all sure that Lagree. This is what 
he says: - 

“The kernel of this error is always 
that we believe ourselves to possess a 
knowledge of the nature of the action 
of one thing on another, which we not 
only do not possess, but which is in itself 
impossible, and that we then regard the 
relation between matter and soul as an 
exceptional case, and are astonished to 
find ourselves lacking in all knowledge 
of the nature of their interaction. 

“Tt is easy to show that in the inter- 
action between body and soul there lies 
no greater riddle than in any other 
example of causation, and that only the 
talse conceit that we understand some- 
thing of the one case, excites our aston- 
ishment that we understand nothing of 
the other.” 

Quoted in MeDougall’s “Body and 

Mind”, page 207. 


But, though the manner of mental and 
physical interaction is unknown, the fact 
itself is certain and familiar — so familiar as 
to arouse no attention and to be treated as 
commonplace. We ourselves, that is, our 
mental and spiritual selves, do, as a matter 
of fact, guide terrestrial energy, set matter 
in motion, alter its configuration, and 
produce effects which would not otherwise 
occur. We share this power to a certain 
extent with all animals, who likewise produce 
specific structures — such as birds’-nests and 
and shells. But among these 
animal activities are some which are spe- 


cobwebs 
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cifically human, especially those phy sical 
signs Which our part of humanity has agreed 
upon, and which are intelligible to those of 
our own race. The instrument throug, 
which we achieve these and all other results 
on the physical plane is primarily the brain 
nerve-muscle system contained in or on. 
stituting the greater part of our bodies 
Somehow or other we employ or stimulat, 
the brain center, and an impulse is sent alon 
its fibres at a measurable rate which, ro 
arrival, causes a given muscle to contract jy 
a determined way. The process may right) 
be considered as miraculous as everything 
else, no more, no less; but Whatever jt. 
character — it oceurs, though we canno) 
analyze it completely. We can, however, sy 
that unless some physical movement ix 
caused, be it but the raising of an eyelid o 
the twitching of a toe, nothing at all js 
conveyed ( nothing at least unless we admit 
the possibility of telepathy, which is not one 
of the usual methods); while if the control js 
such that an external piece of matter, such gs 
a telegraph key or a semaphore or a pointer, 
or still better a pen or pencil, can be moved 
at will, there is no limit to the intelligence and 
the emotion that can thus indirectly bp 
conveyed. 

All the transmitting methods, however 
employed, pre-suppose another receptive 
person, endowed with a proper instrument for 
receiving the physical impression and atten. 
tive enough to interpret it mentally. We cay 
thus stimulate the mechanism and the mind of 
others easily enough, if we only have the use 
of a transmitter. 

Some instruments are better than others, 
but almost any instrument will serve, and jt 
is clear that the larynx with its appendages js 
only more highly specialized for the purpose 
of transmitting messages than any other 
piece of matter, because it is the instrument 
whick we have specially trained and grown 
accustomed to. 

We can next go on to admit that every 
person has a larynx and hand connected with 
a brain-nerve-muscle system akin to ours, 
and that some hive developed the use of 
these instruments by education in much the 
same Way as we have. Is it possible that the 
transmitting mechanism of another person 
can ever be employed by us instead of our 
own? 

Now if a physicist or chemist enters another 
person’s laboratory and there tries to per- 
form some experiment or conduct some 
inquiry, he would find considerable difficulty, 
for he would hardly know where anything 
was; but he could do it after a fashion, though, 
of course, he would be taking a great liberty 
He would see familiar objects, such as 
balances and beakers and bottles, and he 
would know what most of the things were 
for; he would find many that he did not 
want, and would miss some that he did, but 
could make shift to select and adapt them 
more or less to his own purposes and use them 
in his own way. 

It becomes a question, therefore, whether 
this self-possessed bodily laboratory, to the 
use of which each person has grown accus- 
tomed, can by any possibility be set in 
operation and used by an alien intelligence, 
or by some one other than the owner; in other 
words, we must ask whether a thought or 
idea in the mind of one person can excite an) 
movement or bring about any response in the 
mechanism of another. 

The experimental fact of telepathy seems 
to hint that something of the kind is possible 
Usually the telepathic action seems to occur 
between mind and mind, and the translation 
from mental to material process may then 
be conducted in the ordinary way; but the 
still obscurer power of telergy, to which in 
appearance we are sometimes driven for an 
explanation of observed fact, seems to show 
that the transmissive apparatus of a 
exceptionally sensitive or specially endowed 
person may be occasionally worked by 
another mind, provided the owner is cot 
placent enough to vacate part of his organis@ 
and generous enough to allow its employmen! 
by another. 

Whether the operation be performed 
telepathically or telergically, in any give! 
case, is a detail; and whether the operation’ 
rare or frequent is another; the importatl 
thing is that the bodily mechanism of some 
people, though usually under their 0 
control, is not exclusively so. The facts of 
multiple personality have long ago hinted a! 
control by other and alien intelligences — 
indeed always friendly; and the power which 
is thereby pathologically demonstrated al 
recognized as restive and uncontrelled, 
in happier circumstances and under bettet 
and more healthy conditions, be utilized fot 
purposes of kindly service 
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Mediums are persons who have the 
faculty of allowing their machinery to be set 
in operation by minds other than their own 
Physiological response to stimulus from 
another mind that is all that mediumship 
is: and whether it is a real faculty or not is a 
question of evidence. Tsay distinctly that 
so far as L see at present its real existence 
is the simplest hypothesis that can be framed 
to account for certain phenomena now known 
by experience to a great many people. It 
does not appear to be even a rare faculty, 
though it differs in degree, and it is probably 
susceptible of cultivation and improvement. 
Many persons are able to obtain what is 
called automatic writing — that is, to allow 
the hand and arm to be controlled by an 
apparently alien though friendly intelligence, 

the pereipient’s own intelligence being 
alert all the time and only locally withdrawn 
from interference, ‘Trance is a further with- 
drawal of conscious attention; and some 
persons are able, during trance, to allow their 
voice organs to be employed for the trans- 
mission of speech, and oceasionally for the 
expression of ideas quite out of their normal 
ken. Of these utterances they have no 
recollection on awakening out of trance, 
though presumably there is always some 
deposit or record in a portion of their brain 
which might be evoked by suitable means 
The state differs from the hypnotic sleep, 
though it has many features akin to that; but 
whereas in the hypnotic state the patient is 
subject to suggestion or is more or less con- 
trolled by a living person, the striking fact 
about the trance state, or one special variety 
of trance state, is that the organism can then 
sometimes be manipulated by discarnate 
persons whose own 


intelligences, ie, by C 
has been completely 


bodily mechanism 
destroyed 

There seems to be every degree of control, 
and every variety of physical response, from 
the most elementary tipping of a table or 
semaphore arm, to writing or speaking in- 
telligible sentences; and sometimes, though 
seldom, ideas are expressed in what, to the 
medium, is an unknown tongue The 
facility with which communications can be 
made, depends a good deal on the power and 
skill of the communicator, but it depends also 
on the habits and aptitudes of the physio- 
logical instrument employed. It can very 
easily be used to utter habitual phrases and 
commonplace sentences, but to get it to 
convey recondite ideas or to employ unusual 
language is much more difficult, and through 
an uneducated instrument may be nearly 
impossible Meaningless code words again, 
such as proper names, are nearly always 
found difficult, and require a special effort. 
In fact, the experience seems closely akin to 
the dictation of a telegram through a 
telephone; familiar phrases are easily picked 
up, While out-of-the-way words and proper 
names may have to be repeated several 
times, and sometimes laboriously spelt; so 
also sudden questions interjected in’ the 
middle of a message have the effect” of 
confusing the communicator: and anything 
like a switch to another subject may easily 
spoil the clearness of a message, unless it is 
one that had been previously written down 
and is being transmitted mechanically. 

In every case — the most familiar as well 
as the most extraordinary it is important 
to realize (I) must’ repeat this) — how 


remarkably mental the essential part of the 
process of communication always is, whether 
it be by articulate speech or writing or by 
pictorial representation. The means employ. 
ed by a painter, for instance, to convey his 
meaning is to arrange pigments in a certain 
Way, just as a musical composer designs 
future sounds, which he does by Virtually 
writing down instructions sufficient to enable 
a skilled person hereafter to reproduce the 
sounds in the way intended. And even then 
unless this reproduction is done in the 
presence of a suitable recipient, — one with 
what we call a cultivated ear or eve, — th, 
message intended by painter or executive 
musician fails to be delivered. All that is jn 
the picture, every intonation in the music. 
can be seen or heard by a savage or an 
animal; but in them, as in the Philistine 
no response is evoked. To see " picture 
properly, or to enjoy music, needs & certam 
faculty, a kind of mental alertness op 
sympathy; and without that psychic response 
nothing important is conveyed. Hence we 
need not be surprised that when psychi: 
attunement is forthcoming the physical part 
of the transmission can be managed with 
ease. A gesture may convey a good deal, 
without — speech. Lip-reading is often 
employed. The mere inspection of spots on 
lines can appeal to a skilled musician as 
harmony and melody. Black marks on a 
sheet of paper constitute the physical side of a 
poem. The mere tippings of a table are 
known to be able to convey both intelligence 
and emotion, The singular faculty of 
telepathy shows that in extreme cases even 
the slightest physical stimulus can be dis 
pensed with; though then, naturally, under 
present conditions, the process is usually slow 
and uncertain 

So it is not really so very surprising that 
a complete bodily organization, even though 
belonging to another person, can with prac 
tise be employed by discarnate intelligences: 
assuming that any such exist and are able 
and willing to convey to people still asso 
ciated with matter some message of affection 
or some ingenious proof of their continued 
existence and identity. If our relatives and 
friends exist at all, after they have left the 
hody, they have all the mental or psychie 
furniture needed for communication; all 
that they lack is the physical instrument; 
and hypothetically the presence of a medium 
seems to provide that. Assuming that they 
can operate on an alien physiological organ- 
ism, after the same sort of fashion as they 
used to operate on their own,— net in the 
least knowing what they were doing but 
simply doing it the rest is easy; they 
are acquainted with our codes and modes of 
thought, and if they can contrive to pull 
physical detents in anything like the old 
familiar way, it is natural to expect that 
we shall be able to understand. We must 
indeed put ourselves in a position of recep- 
tiveness, and give them the necessary atten- 
tion, or they will be helpless. Sometimes they 
may make special efforts to attract our 
attention — to ring us up, so to speak — but, 
to get anything like a coherent message 
through, there must be coéperation on both 


sides. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s next article, “Re- 
ligion and Psychic Research”’, will ap- 
pear in the December McClure’s. 





His Dear Cassandra 


[Continued from page 15| 





piece by somebody or other — Lasky’s putting 
it on — there's a good part init for you. Sort 
of high brow. Modern. Nothing to buy 
you could dress the part with what you've 
got on. But it only pays fifty a week. 
Strictly between you and me, I'd advise you 
to take it.” 

Picard stood up, shaking. “Ive been on 
the stage for eight solid years ——”" 

“Solid ivory,’ said the agent, without a 
smile. “Want the part?” 

“Not!” said Picard, and went out, coa- 
vulsed with wrath, and utter degradation. 

It was half-past one on Saturday, and all 
the Rialto swarmed with stage acquaintances, 
He didn’t even see them; indeed, as far as 
his objective mind was involved, he was the 
only individual on earth. He had no definite 
plan of action; no purpose; no desires; he 
was numbed by a freezing conviction, not 
brought to him by auy outside argument 


but by the force of sheer experience, that the 
Lord had never intended him to be a great 
actor, nor a good actor, nor any kind of an 
actor. The managers and the agents all 
concurred, There was no road open to him 
new, except the read to the small towns; 
there was no dramatic future left to him, 
except a galling existence among the colorless 
failures of his own kind. And he knew more 
about the stage, and about the art and science 
of it, than any man or woman he had ever 
met. But he was convinced — convinced 
convinced! 

He awoke to find himself loitering before 
Miss Carpenter’s apartment house; and as he 
paused, irresolute, his friend Benham came 
down the steps. Picard’s face went crimson 
with shame, and envy. 

“Stuart!” said Benham, and took him by 
the arm. ye 

“Well?” There leaped to Picard’s brain 
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an inspiration. It was too late to satisfy 
his dreams of power and glory behind the 
footlights, but it wasn’t too late to acknowl 
edge his defects, and to remind Benham of 
his ancient covenant. Benham had said that 
Picard would have traveled faster than even 
Benham had done. Well, Benham was in 
authority; let Benham give him a foothold. 

“Stuart, do you remember the night you 
went away? When we gave you a dinner? 
And you and T had a word together at the 
train?” asked Benham. 

“| — I was just thinking about that.” 

“T said Vd give anything I had in the 
whole world to help you succeed.” 

“Yes, you did. And T said 

Benham’s mouth was drawn 
done it, Stuart.” 

“Done what?” 

“Given up-—— everything.” He was breath- 
ing hard, but Picard had no visual percep- 
tions. 

“T don’t know what you're talking about,” 
he said wearily. 

“Then go up-stairs,”” said Benham. “Go 
up and find out. [ had a chance I had 
the best chance until you came along, Stuart. 
And now I'm out of it. She's just told me 
so. She's just told me there’s somebody 


“Well, [ve 


else And that means you.” His grasp 
made Picard flinch. “You don’t deserve 
her, Stuart You don’t appreciate her. 


You don't half appreciate her — and LT do 
Lalways have. That's what hurts the worst, 
If it only could have been a man who appre- 
what her brain is 
what her heart is what her soul is 
what her judgment is . but you! With 
your damned stubborn old-fashioned ideas 
about women!” He tried to control himself, 
and failed. “Go on up-stairs, you lucky 
fool,’ said Benham, with difficulty, “and 
I hope to God [ never set eyes on you again 
as long as I live!” 

Stupidly, Picard watched him turn the 
Stupidly, Picard went into the 
apartment house, and climbed two floors, 
and rang a bell. The door opened to him, 
and he shut it behind him, and put his back 
against it; and he made his declaration there 
in the hallway, for Mrs. Carpenter was 
audible in the living-room 

“Bertha,” he said, unsteadily, “I'm broke, 
and I'm tired out, and I'm discouraged 
but won't you please marry me, anyway?” 

Although Bertha had insisted, and her 
mother had insisted, that in all common sense 
they must delay the wedding until Picard 
was on his feet again, he overpowered 
them both with his dynamic stubbornness, 
Bertha had used the word “judgment”, 
but it was the wrong word for any woman to 
use to Picard. With his eloquence and his 
masculine superiority § he crushed _ her, 
magnifying the import of his bank balance 
until she weakly agreed with him that 
his few hundred dollars were in the nature 
of a generous endowment. Furthermore, 
now that he had taken responsibilities upon 
himself, he would arrange immediately to 
finance the responsibilities. As a matter of 
fact, even though Benham was eliminated 
from his list of prospective angels, Picard 
had an alternative of propositions. If he 
chose, he could go out in a vaudeville sketch 
at eighty dollars a week; but he preferred 
to go to work instead for an old acquaintance, 
a curb-broker, at fifty. 


ciates what she is 


corner. 


BERTHA was contemplative. “It seems to 

me,”’ she said, “that after you've invested 
eight years in one profession, you ought to 
think pretty carefully before you throw away 
all that investment. Of course, I'm not 
awfully anxious to have you keep on being an 
actor, but when you've learned so much 
about the stage —and there’s so many 
different phases of it T should think you'd 
want to find some place where your knowledge 
would help you get ahead. We can’t very 
Well be much poorer than we are now, can 
we? Then why start in a business that’s 
so absolutely new to you? You could get just 
as much money in something to do with the 
Stage, not necessarily acting and have 
afuture. You know alot about the mechanics 
of plays; why don’t you see if you can’t get 
& position that’s got something to do with 
managing?” 

Picard kissed her, indulgently. “I’m 

never convinced by argument,” he said, 
“only by experience. I’m quitting the stage. 
I've got my reasons. Your problem is to 
figure out where we're going to live.” 
Bertha glanced up at him in amazement. 
hy here, aren't we? Mother and I 
have « long lease, and it’s a very favorable 
lease, too, and we've got all our furniture 
here, and... and everything. I don't 
See what else there is to do.” 


“ 


Picard shook his head. “That isn’t good 
judgment. [I'm afraid it wouldn't work 
Your mother’s a corker, and Um awfully 
fond of her, and all that, but T want us to 
be by ourselves. And this place is really 
crowded, now. A cat could hardly walk 
around here and keep from stumbling. I 
want my own establishment.” 

“But if you won't let me keep on working 
for a while, Stuart and that’s the only 
sensible thing to do— why, how can we 
afford to live anywhere else? Now, my 
plan = 

He kissed her again, with imperturbable 
confidence. ** What does a little girl like you 


know about it? I’m the business man, 
Bertha. You're the rest of it.”’ 
Bertha, who in a day had exercised 


jurisdiction over more money than Picard 
would earn in all his life, flushed vividly. 
“Mr. Benham used to say I was a girl in a 
hundred, Stuart.” 
She wanted recognition, and Picard gave 
her a compliment 


“Benham was conservative. J say you're 


a girl in two billion if that’s what the 
population of the earth is. But you're 
not marrying Benham are you? . No, 


dear, [ do love you, but I'm marrying you 
because I want to protect you, and take care 
of you, and I'm going to do it, too.’ 


E WAS the apotheosis of affection, and 

of kindness, but it wounded her to realize 
that he could so calmly discount her greatest 
ability. This was her elementary lesson in 
the arbitrariness of the man she had promised 
to marry, and it left her breathless, and 
bewildered. But she was blindly in love 
with Picard, and whatever he said to her 
had the weight of an imperial mandate. 

In matters of domestic economy, and of 
social relations, and of the immaterial details 
of life, he absorbed her views without protest; 
but when it came to the vital matters upon 
which their present and their future welfare 
was based, he held firm to his belief that any 
woman, even Bertha and perhaps especially 
Bertha, because he knew her better than he 
had known any other woman, was essentially 
incapable of any sound decision. Already she 
knew him more accurately than he had ever 
known himself; and she could have adminis- 
tered his affairs, and the affairs of twenty 
others like him, without apparent effort, and 
with exceptional results; but Picard wanted 
the best executive secretary in New York 
to be a helpless bride, and she loved him 
enough to make herself as helpless and de- 
pendent as she possibly could. 

So he left the stage, and became customers’ 
man in a curb brokerage house. At the same 
time, he took Bertha, so glorified that when 
she was alone she still found ecstasy in repeat- 
ing her married name over and over to herself, 
to a musty, red-plush boarding-house in 
the West Forties. Fortunately, each of 
them was sufficiently in love with the other 
to endure, for the sake of their evenings 
together, the sordid days which their cir- 
cumstances had prescribed for them. And 
in the evenings, the circumstances didn't 
matter. 

There was a period of readjustment when 
she learned that Picard didn’t like to have 
her express broad generalities, especially 
generalities of trade or commerce or human 
policies, even if he happened to agree with 
them. If she did, he disagreed anyway. 
Nor did he like to have her criticize, spon- 
taneously, any of his actions, or intentions, 
At first, in spite of her worship of him, she 
resented these little obstinate traits, and 
once or twice she even cried over them; but 
in the course of time she learned, as every 
clever woman does, that she had married 
a boy’s heart in a man’s body. 

There came to call upon him at the board- 
ing-house one evening an undersized Jew 
in remarkably misfit clothing. Picard took 
him to the farther end of the red-plush parlor, 
and there they sat and argued back and forth 
for the major portion of an hour. Bertha 
couldn't hear all that they were talking 
about, but she was hypnotized by what she 
did hear, and by the facile emphasis of the 
Jew's two hands. He stimulated her imagi- 
nation; and presently, when she had noted his 
dramatic repression, and his virile intensity, 
and the light in his eager eyes, her curiosity 
went far ahead of her imagination. Out 
of long practise she catalogued him and 
analyzed him to a fine degree and as soon 
as he had gone, she demanded of Picard an 
explanation, a history. 

“Why,” said Picard, “‘that’s a man by the 
name of Schoenstein. He blew into the 
office a couple of days ago— wanted us to 
float a little issue of stock for him. He owns 
some oil leases out in Oklahoma. I guess 
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“Good Morning” 


sounds a lot more cheery 
when it follows refreshing 
sleep, which brings brighter 
looks and better health. 


If coffee bothers nerves by 
day or disturbs rest by night 
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pleasingly warm. 
dressing and there isn’t one in the family who likes to break the best hour of 
morning sleep, climbing out of a warm bed to open furnace drafts. 

Warmth for everyone without the slightest thought or attention is actually 
possible if you will make 


a part of your heating plant. 
control of the heating plant. 
ing the day, automatically shutting down the fire at night. 
morning long before the rising hour, it again opens the drafts. When 


It does all of this with much less fuel than you 
a saving that pays for a “Minneapolis” in two or three seasons. 


Used with any heating plant burning coal, 
installed and lasts a lifetime. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
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a world of comfort in getting up on cold winter mornings in rooms 


Certainly no one enjoys a dose of shivering with their 
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it’s all right, but I told him it was 
to bother with, so he’s been trying to get me 


so he can go ahead 


too small 


to loan him some money, 
with his development.” 

Bertha hesitated. “Were you thinking 
about it, Stuart?” she asked, dubiously. 

Picard had been on the verge of a negative 
decision; but at the implied criticism from his 
wife, he instinctively held up his head. 

“Ves, I'd thought about Ny 

“How much does he want?” 

“Five hundred.” 

She saw that he was annoyed, but she 
knew that the evening was momentous. “On 
what security, Stuart?” 

“Note,” he said brusquely, and he got up, 
and began to pace the floor. “He'll get 
endorsements. And he'll give me a sixteenth 
interest in the property as a bonus.” 

Ww hen she closed her eves, she could sec the 
Jew and hear his voice as clearly as though 
he were present before her; and out of her 
stern training, and her insight, and her 
native keenness, she knew what manrer of 
man he was She would have risked her 
life on her intuition. “Suppose he doesn’t 
happen to be honest, Stuart? 
well isn’t Have we 
dollars to lose ?”’ 

“We've got five hundred,” he said shortly. 

‘But part of it was mine, Stuart.” 

Picard stopped short “Now, listen to 
me. darling. You're the sweetest thing alive, 
but vou don’t know the first simple thing 
about this kind of business. I’m perfectly 
capable of deciding w hether it’s a good thing 


Suppose the 


anv good, five hundred 


to do, or not : 

She perceived the crisis, and met it. “What 
is it you want to be . philanthropist?” 

“Let’s"not discuss it, please,” said Picard 

On the’following afternoon he told her that 
he had loaned money to the Jew. “I’ve got 
security for the loan,” he said, “and if the 
well comes through that’s velvet And 
he’s paying me seven per cent. against the 
Siu ings bank's five If I'd t iken your ad\ ice, 
I'd have lost a mighty good investment.” 

Bertha was wise enough to make no further 
protest; and more than that, she was wise 
enough to make no protest when Picard, 
somewhat later, cried out to her: “I told 
you so!” The note was paid before maturity; 
and the well poured into Picard’s lap a hun- 
dred dollars a day for four ecstatic months 
Overnight, he added immeasurably to his 
poise, and to his air of conquest 

“T suppose,” said Bertha, reflectively, 
“‘we might be looking for an apartment now.” 

Picard blew a cloud of smoke toward the 
ceiling. “I had a funny experience to-day,” 
he said, with apparent irrelevance. “I 
went over to the Lambs for lunch. There 
was a pretty big man there I used to know, 
and we got to talking. He wanted to know 
what I'd been doing, and I said I'd been 
resting. He seemed awfully interested in 
my tailor, and all that sort of thing. Well, 
the upshot of it all was that he offered me 
a part in a new play of his—at three 
hundred.”’ 

Bertha was deeply animated. “Isn't that 
wonderful? The right thing at last! Oh, 
Stuart, I’m s pleased! When do you start?” 

Picard regarded her over his cigar. “I've 
had a queerer offer vet. California. In the 
pictures. Not acting directing. Of course 
I’m flattered, but it’s a ridiculous thing; no 
salary at all, or a purely nominal one, for a 
year, and then if I make good, a salary and 
a percentage.” 

She caught her breath. “That is ridicu- 
lous, isn’t it?” 

Picard blinked. “T didn’t mean ‘ridicu- 
lous’ exactly — I meant unusual.” 

“That’s what I meant, too. Why, you 
don’t know anything at all about pictures.” 

“T'm not sure I'd say that I don’t know 
anything about pictures, honey.” 


“But you've never been in them, dear. 
And you don’t know anything about 
lighting, or photography. or acting .. . Oh, 


now, darling: I didn’t mean it to sound like 
that 

“Don’t worry,” said Picard, with a pained 
“Better critics than you are have 
acting. But 
ind offer me three 


smile 
said rough things 
when they come to me 
hundred flat 

“Without taking anv « hances at all!’ 


thout my 


“Surely ind a guarantee 
“*4nd a guarantee,’ echoed Bertha, 
ubilantls ‘And those silly picture people 


whv. all thev’re trying to do is to get a 
vear’s work out of vou for nothing.” 

Picard began to fidget. “I'd hardly say 
that It’s a rather sweeping statement for 
an outsider to make.”’ 

* Outsider” She laughed a little. “7 
know you don’t think a great deal of my 
but Mr. Benham ——”’ 


judgment 


Picard. 


‘Oh, hang Mr. Benham!” said 
“Yes, I am annoyed And a director 
doesn’t have to know anything about light- 
ing, or acting, or photography, either. All 
he’s got to know is how to tell a story how 
to get the continuity. I'm a little more 
acquainted with this particular field than 
you are. I spent eight years in studying 
plays.” 

“I'm not disputing that, dear. All I'm 
saying is that it concerns me, just as much 
as it does you. I have got good business 
sense; I know I have. Won't you please let 
me have a Voice in it, too?” 

Picard went over to her, and took her in 
hisarms. ‘My dear child,” he said, “there's 
nobody on the tace of this globe who can 
convince me by argument. I don’t want 
to hurt you, but if I'd followed half the 
advice you've given me, I'd be in the poor- 
house. If I'd taken your advice about 
Schoenstein, I couldn't afford to go out and 
work a year for nothing, the way I can now. 
I don’t trust your judgment of business affairs. 
I wouldn't trust any woman’s. That isn’t a 
woman's province. It’s a man’s. So if it 
seems to me the wisest thing to do, why, 
we'll just have to pack up our things and 
move to California.” 

Her lips were trembling, but she turned 
aside to prevent Picard from seeing them. 
“Is . . . is that your decision, then?” 

“No; I haven’t made any decision. 
But . I'm considering it.” 

“It doesn't make any difference that | 
think it’s suicide for you to go to California?” 

“Suicide?” he repeated. 

“And awfully bad reasoning, Stuart? 
Considering how you left the stage?” 

\t the unexpected stab to his pride, his 
pride became invincible. 

“TI didn’t marry you for a reason, Bertha 

I married you for a wife. And lll give 
points on play-production to any man in 
the business. I'll bet I'd be ten thousand 
times better as a director than I would as 
an actor! You see, dear, I've got money 
enough now to afford to take a year to 
learn this new job. It’s a wonderful open- 
ing. You don’t understand it. Those big 
picture companies are closed corporations. 
No matter how good a man is, he can’t get 
in unless he’s invited. It’s a chance I'd 
never get again. I'm sorry I have to dis- 
agree with you on so many of these things, 
Bertha, but —— ” 

He broke off sharply, . was crying. 
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quiet life which he himself could have so 
easily arranged for Bertha, He wasn't a 
vindictive man, but he was normal. 

“Good Lord!” said Benham. “Oil, or 
pictures?” 

“Both!” said Picard. ‘Where are you 
staying? What are you doing? Jump in and 
come on home to lunch. Bertha’ll be crazy 
to have you, and I want you to see the kids. 
I’m living in Pasadena.”” 

Benham climbed into the limousine. ‘“‘I’m 
just killingtimeout here. What areyou doing?” 

“Directing,” ’said Picard. “I’m with Filmart. 
Don't you ever go out in the evenings?” 


Benham, shaking his head, regarded 
Picard with a certain intuitive respect. 
“You've done well, have you, Stuart? 


That's fine. I’m glad to hear it. No, I 
don’t care very much for the movies, but I 
understand they make a lot of money.” 
He coughed delicately, “I always thought 
that if you ever had a clever business manager 
— somebody like Bertha, for instance — 
you'd go a long way, Stuart . . . I shouldn't 
wonder if you've changed your mind by this 
time, have you? I mean about women’s’ 
judgment?” 

Picard smiled broadly. ‘* Well, not exactly. 
But that’s neither here nor there.” 

“You haven't? What’s the matter with 
you, man? Atrophy of the intellect?” 

Picard put his hand on Benham’s sleeve. 
“Tve had a good laugh lots of times over 
what you used to say tome. She’s a wonder- 
ful woman— she’s the most wonderful 
woman in the universe — but when you talk 
about business ability ... In a way, I'm 
glad of it, too. There wouldn’t be very much 
pleasure in being married to an efficiency 
expert. I wanted a home, And I've got 
the happiest home in Christendom — you 
wait and see.” 

Benham gazed at the flying landscape. 
He was thinking of what his own ambitions 
once had been, and what it would have 
meant to him — what it would mean to him 
even how — to be married to a woman with a 
brain like Bertha’s The old resentment 
surged up within him, and he despised the 
man beside him for his blind incomprehension. 

“But I couldn’t have got along without 
her,” said Picard absently. “I owe her a 
lot. I owe her everything. But not in the 
Way you mean.” 

The car had stopped at Picard’s house; 
and Benham was compelled to new amaze- 
ment. Picard’s house was magnificent, and 
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‘“*S-sometimes,”” she said, “I think vou're 
almost irresponsible.” 

Picard stiffened with outraged dignity. 
“It's too bad you think so,’ he told her, 
deliberately, “hecause I've practically de- 
cided to go to California.” 


Benham was standing on the sidewalk 
before the Hotel Alexandria, in Los Angeles, 
and wondering what to do next with the few 
remaining days of his vacation, when a great 
blue limousine pulled in to the curb, and a 
familiar face thrust out of the window. 

“Well, old man,” said a familiar voice, 
“vou lose your hope. You're seeing me 
again " 

Benham started in astonishment, and 
then stood dumb with amazement. Five 
vears of time had relieved his earlier wretched- 
ness, so that occasionally he had thought 
of Picard without resentment, and of Picard’s 
wife without despondency, but whenever 
he had imagined their life together, he had 
taken subtle pains to make it rather feverishly 
with the rich 


commonplace, in contrast 


all about it there were lawns and landscaped 
gardens which, in a country dependent upon 
irrigation, meant huge expenditure for every 
blade and blossom. Benham’s hat was 
spirited away by a proper British butler; 
Benham himself was taken by his host into 
a living-room which stunned him. 

And then Bertha came in. 

At lunch Benham lived in a curious murk 
of memory, and of regret; and his only satis- 
faction arose from the evidence that Bertha 
was happy. Indeed, it was evident that no 
two people could conceivably be happier than 


Picard and the girl who almost married 
Benham. However, Benham recalled her 
husband’s attitude toward those very 


qualities which Benham himself had con- 
sidered superlative, and perhaps he had 
never hated any man for rascality as much as 
he now hated Picard for mere obstinacy. And 
this sensation grew and multiplied in direct 
proportion to his thoughts of his own empty 
house in Greenwich and his empty arms. 

At three o'clock, Picard had te tin over to 
Holly wood for a conference, and Benl.am, 


alone with his ideal, became tongue-tied 
The past five years had telescoped into 
nothingness; his pain was as sharp as on 
the day it had first lodged with him, 

“Tm glad Stuart’s been successful,” he 
said at length. “That is, if he measures 
his success in money. Does he?” 

“Less than any one I know,”’ she said. 
“You probably have some idea of what a 
director is; Stuart’s making more than 
two hundred thousand dollars a year, but 
he never thinks of that. He really doesn’t. 
He’s so proud to be important, and well. 
known, and so happy because he did jt 
all himself, without any backing or jp- 
fluence. That’s what counts with Stuart.” 

Benham swallowed twice. “I don’t think 
he could have done it alone, could he?’ 
Of a sudden, his adamantine honesty over- 
came him, and he leaned out to her. “He 
doesn’t give you credit!’ cried Benham, 
with righteous indignation. “He doesn’t 
give you one millionth of one per cent. 
enough credit! You've made him; I know 
you’ve made him; just as I knew you would! 
And he’s too stubborn to admit it, but J 
admit it!” He sank back, apologetic for 
his vehemence. “What couldn't you do for 
a man,” he said, almost inaudibly. 

For a time she sat looking at the floor, 
and then presently she glanced up at Benham, 
and smiled. “You and I know Stuart 
pretty well, don’t we . . . We know what 
he thinks about women ... He's like so 
many, many husbands.” Her smile seemed 
to float through Benham’s very soul, and 
he closed his fingers tight in his palms, 
“He wants to feel so strong and wise and 
powerful; and he wants his wife to feel that 
he’s so infinitely much wiser than she js. 
Well . . . I've let him. I've let him think 
I’m innocent and unreasonable and illogical 

Perhaps it was hard, at first, but I loved 
him enough... You can’t argue against 
Stuart, and get anywhere, but if you dis- 
agree with him in just the right way, at just 
the right time .. . and take the opposite 
side to what you really want him to do 

Benham had gone limp in his chair. 

“Bertha!” he gasped. 

“Don’t you remember,” she went on, 
half in revery, “the story in Virgil about 
Cassandra? The prophetess? And it was 
fated that nobody should ever believe her? 
Well, he thinks [’'m his dear Cassandra. 
He thinks my best judgment is always and 
absolutely wrong. Only if she’d done what 
I've done . . . He thinks he’s a self-made 
potentate in a great kingdom, and all the 
time he’s just my little boy, and I’m keeping 
him so happy and busy and successful ii 

Benham gazed and gazed at her, and wet 
his lips. “How could you ever do it?” he 
faltered. “‘How could you ever endure it? 
A woman with your intellect, and under- 
standing? I always said you were wonderful 
... but you've done a miracle. And 
Stuart 5 

“If you only love somebody enough, 
you can do anything.’ She gave him her 
hand, and Benham took it, and shivered. 
“It’s our secret, isn’t it? Yes, I was the one 
who made Stuart go in with Schoenstein 

““Schoenstein!” 

“Yes; I knew as soon as I saw him that he 
was born to be a conqueror. He was poor 
then; poorer than we were; but we made 
a little money together... and then I 
kept Stuart off the stage when he wanted to 
go back to it and fail and break his heart, 
and then I brought him out here, where all 
his tremendous knowledge had an outlet — 
I found out how to disagree with him, and* 
lead him anywhere. That’s all... You'll 
keep our secret, won't you? If I’ve really 
got intellect and understanding, was there 
any better way to use it? Was there?” 

Benham’s attention was fixed on her hand; 
she blushed and withdrew it. 

“And ...and J gave him to you,” 
said Benham, thickly. 

She smiled at him in pity for his suffering, 

and tried to be kind, by reverting to conven- 
tions. “I mustn’t talk about Stuart and 
me any more. I want to hear all about you. 
Do you know you've hardly told us about 
yourself at all? I wish you would.” 
” Benham, whose consciousness was filled 
with Picard, and with Picard’s house, and 
Picard’s babies, and with this sweet and 
statesmanlike girl who had taken the very 
worst of Picard’s attributes, and capitalized 
it, and used it to make him rich and famous 
— Benham saw once more a vision of his 
empty house in Greenwich; and he swallowed 
hard, and looked everywhere in the room 
except at Be.tha. 

“Oh, there’s nothing interesting in ™y 
life,’ he said bitterly. “I’m only the 
president of an insurance company.” 
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fine, refreshing flavor! And, you like them better all the 
time because they never tire your taste! 


Camels quality makes Camels so appetizing, so continu- 
ously delightful. And, Camels expert blend of choice Turk- 
ish and choice Domestic tobaccos gives them that wonderful 
mildness and mellow body. 


You have only to compare Camels with any cigarette in 


the world at any price to know personally that Camels are 
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And, Camels never leave any unpleasant cigaretty after- 
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The Sign of 
Positive Safety 


Iver Johnson means Safety, 
and Safety means Iver Johnson 
—the two are inseparable. 

Drop it, kick it, knock it, thump 
it, “Hammer the Hammer’’—it can’t 
go off accidentally. And its safety is 
automatic—nothing to remember to 
do to make it safe. That’s why 
women are not timid about having 
an Iver Johnson in the home. 





Choice of three grips 
Regular, Perfect Rubber, Western 
Walnut. 


Three Booklets, one or 
all FREE on request 


“A’’'—Firearms 
~e—Bayetes If your deaer hasn’t in stock th icul 
“C’'— Motorcycles y ser hasn't in stoc e particular 


model you want, send us his name and ad- 
dress. We'll supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 





iver Johnson 
Bicycles are 
world famed 
foreasy riding, 44 
strength and 

durability.4 


Iver Johnson Single and tad 


Double Barre! Shotguns 








combine accuracy and Models and 
dependability. prices to suit 
everyone. 
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We can teach you 
DRAWING 


in your own 
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time. 


Our 18 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses In Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
ositions. Artist's Outht FRBEE 
o Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCH@L“APPLED ART 


AnpurpAnTBire.No. G BATTLECAEEK MICH. 








* FREE Wye | 


| Every pair guaranteed 
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Do you like to draw? Do you want to become an Illustrator? Then 
try your hand at this sketch of Harding and see what youcando, Newse 
paper illustrators make big money drawing cartoons. Some cartoonists 
receive salaries as large as the president's. You may be one of those who 
can become a highly paid professional cartoonist. 

Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, more than forty 
of America’s greatest cartoonists, including Sidney Smith, Clare Briggs, 
Frank King, and many others will help YOU become a professional, 

We'll Send You “A Road to Bigger Things.” 

If you are serious about developing your talent for drawing finish this 
sketch, and send it to us with six cents (6c) in stamps, stating your age 
and occupation. We will immediately mail you a copy of “A Road To 
Bigger Things” which describes the Federal Master Course in detail. 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
01021 Warner Building Minneapolis, Minn, |“"°" ey = 
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————, 


From Him That Hath Not 


[Continued from page 29] 





(Always beware of a rich man when he 
smiles graciously.) 

“You needn’t never worry about that 
bridge,”’ said he, “until you come to it.” 

An hour later Abie Lazinsky stood gazing 
at the widow Marnoff while she read the note 
he had just handed her. 


Dear Lady, 

This will introduce Mr. A. Lazinsky, a 
rich friend of mine from Chicago. He 
knows all about New York and I hope 
you will like him. I am going out of 
town on business and don’t know when 
I'll be back. 

Sincerely yours, 
M Rosenberg. 
P.S. Mr. Lazinsky also owns a big mine. 


There never was a daughter of Eve whose 
attention failed to be arrested by the com- 
bination of a rich man and a mine owner. 
The widow was instantly interested. 

“Won't you sit down, please,” she said. 
“Tt’s terrible warm to-day. Air’t Mr. 
Rosenberg a fine man? I like him very much.” 

“Oh, Meyer’s all right,” said Abie, airily, 
“only he ain’t got as much money as people 
thinks. 1 could buy him up fifty times.” 

“But he’s got nice eyes,”” said Mrs. Marn- 
off. Abie shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nice eyes don’t buy real estate,” said 
Abie. “Could you come out to dinner with 
me? Mr. Rosenberg gave me—I mean he 
told me to give you a good time.” 

“T'd love to,” said Mrs. Marnoff. 

Within a few days Abie and the widow were 
on the friendliest of terms. Mrs. Marnoff 
asked him many questions about Chicago 
but Abie managed to avoid the subject by 
telling her that the mention of Chicago re- 
minded him of all his business troubles which 
he had come to New York to forget. An 
idea came to him which germinated, sprouted 
and blossomed with amazing rapidity. He 
called up Rosenberg on the telephone. 

“Say,” he asked, “has she got any money?” 

“What's that got to do with it?” asked 
Rosenberg. “Did you get hold of that 
letter yet?” 

“Not yet,”’ replied Abie, “but I’m working 
on it. I only wondered maybe if she’s got 
money she wouldn’t sue you at all, letter or 
no letter.” 

“So far as I know she ain’t got a cent,” 
said Rosenberg. 

“It’s too bad,” said Abie. “If she was 
rich I'd marry her myself.” 

“You?” came Rosenberg’s sneering voice. 
“D’ye think she’d marry a bum like you? 
You just get hold of that letter. That’s what 
you're getting paid for.” 

“Don’t get excited,” said Abie and, with 
a chuckle, “anyway, she thinks you got 
nice eyes, too,” he added. The fact that 
Mrs. Marnoff had no money instantly 
killed Abie’s idea. He then set to work, 
systematically, to obtain Rosenberg’s letter. 
To his surprise, when he brought up the 
subject of compromising letters, Mrs. Marnoff 
referred to Rosenberg’s correspondence herself 
with the utmost frankness. 

“Poor Mr. Rosenberg!” she said. “He 
wrote me a letter and then I guess he got 
nervous and wanted it back again.” 

“Did you give it to him?” asked Abie. 

**T couldn't,” she replied. “ All I remember 
is that I read the letter and put it some- 
where I don’t know what became of it.” 

“Did you look all over the room?” 

“*I looked everywehre. I like Mr. Rosen- 
berg and I'd like to oblige him. I guess 
the servant swept it out.” 

To report this conclusion to Rosenberg, 
Abie knew, meant the end of his pleasant 
task and the cessation of his pocket money. 
Pretending to be solicitous for his friend’s 
peace of mind Abie induced Mrs. Marnoff 
to search her apartment over and over again. 
But the letter was nowhere to be found. 

And then Fate smiled upon Abie. He 
had called to take Mrs Marnoff out to 
dinner— at Rosenberg’s expense—and she 
had asked him to sit in the parlor while 
she dressed. To kill time Abie picked a book 
at random. As he idly turned the pages, 
looking for pictures — Abie wasn’t what you 
would call a reading man— he came upon 
a letter tucked among the leaves, It began, 
“Oh, lady with the wonderful eyes”, and it 


was signed “ Meyer Rosenberg, Your Slave.” 


i. 


Abie chuckled and thrust the letter into his 
pocket. Some ten minutes later, when Mrs 
Marnoff entered the parlor, Abie was gone. 
Abie walked rapidly toward Rosenberg’; 
home, delighted with the success of his 
embassy. And then, suddenly, his ae 
slackened. Was not fifty dollars a ridicu. 
lously low reward for such an achievement? 
Rosenberg had been unable to accomplish it: 
he had to enlist the help of Abie Lazinsky 
Why should not Abie get all that was coming 
to him while the getting was good? Abj. 
decided not to call upon Rosenberg The 
ge which he now decided to |ay 
ore the merchant could be delivered more 
effectively and more safely over the telephone 
And so, with great glee, Abie deposited his 
nickel in the slot. 
“Well,” he said, “I got the letter,” 
“Good for you!” exclaimed Rosenberg 
“Bring it around to the house.” j 
“Sure!” said Abie. “But there ain’t no 
hurry about it. I want to talk it over with 
you first. How much do I get?” 
“T told you Id give you fifty dollars.” 
“D’ye think fifty dollars is enough for such 
a fine letter what you wrote? All about 
wonderful eyes and — wait a minute— I got 
it right here and I'll read it to you.” 
Rosenberg was quick to grasp every 
possibility of the situation. ; 
“T don’t want to hear it,”’ he said. “And 
if you got any idea you can hold me up for 
more money you can jump off the dock.” 
“1 wouldn’t hold up anybody,” said Abie. 
with a chuckle. “Only if you wouldn't get 
so excited about it and let me read it to you, 
you'd see what a fine letter it is. Mr. Gordon 
on the Yiddish Gazette, I betcha, would give 
more than fifty dollats to print it in his paper.” 


HE sschnorrer’s effrontery in so boldly 
outlining his blackmailing scheme sent a 
shudder through Rosenberg. 

“How can you talk ike that?” he asked, 
pleadingly. “‘Didn’t you hold up your hand 
and promise you wouldn’t tell anybody 
about it?” 

“That was my left hand,” replied Abie 
glibly. “Besides, I didn’t think you would 
be so stingy. Now, between man and man, 
don’t you think what I done for you is worth 
five hundred dollars? I mean in cash.” 

For a moment, all that Abie could distin- 
guish over the telephone was a succession of in- 
coherent sounds. Then he heard, very clearly, 

“Til see you dying of starvation in the 
gutter and roasting in hell before I'd give 
youacent. You bring that letter to me or 
there will be trouble. That’s all I got to say.” 

Realizing that Rosenberg had hung up 
the receiver, Abie did likewise and grinned 
He knew the merchant was powerless to harm 
him. He who hath not has nothing to lose 

For two days Abie kept away from Suss- 
kind’s café and Rosenberg, despite all his 
efforts, could not find him. On the third day 
Abie telephoned to Gordon that Meyer Rosen- 
berg, the well-known dry-goods merchant, 
had an interesting statement which he could 
make toa reporter. When the reporter called, 
however, Rosenberg insisted that it was all 
mistake: he had nothing to say. And when 
the reporter had departed he cursed Abie 
Lazinsky. 

When next Abie telephoned to Rosenberg 
he was amazed at the change in the mer- 
chant’s tone. 

“What are you going to do about that 
letter business?’ Abie asked. 

give in,” Rosenberg replied. “I 
know when I’m licked. But I think five 
hundred is kind of steep. If you make it 
four hundred and fifty you can bring t 
around and I'll hand you the cash.” 

Abie’s heart leaped with joy. Fow 
hundred and fifty dollars! With that amount 
he would have no difficulty in going into 
some congenial business and settling dow. 
“Should I come right over?” he asked. 

“No,” said Rosenberg. “I got to catch 
a train for Philadelphia in an hour. Tes 
see Come around on Friday at two o'clock. 

Between that Tuesday and Friday Abe 
Lazinsky completed his plans for settlim 
down. Abie had always had a weakness ft 
the café business. It seemed so delightful 
be able to eat and drink what one want 
without the necessity of immediately payl 
for it. He found a man who owned a small ci 
and who was willing to take him as a partnt 
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“We gol to get a lawyer to write the 
papers,” this man explained. 

“Sure,” said Abie. “It's got to be regular.” 

“1 know a good, cheap lawyer,” the man 
went on, “who will write the papers for 
twenty dollars. But I ain't taking any 
chances. Give me ten dollars for your share 
and I'll be responsible for his bill.” 

Abie, without demur, paid out ten dollars, 
eight of which represented the last of the 
money Rosenberg had given him and two 
dollars which represented the end of his own 
resources. The articles of partnership were 
signed at noon on Friday. 

“I'll be back about three o'clock,” said 
Abie, “with the four hundred and_ fifty 
dollars.” 

Alas for him who hath not! The door of 
Rosenberg’s house was opened, in response 
to Abie’s ring, by a man whom Abie had 
never seen before. 

“You're Abie Lazinsky, I suppose,” he 
said. Abie nodded, eagerly. Without a 
word the man seized him by the collar and 
pushed him into a room where three other 
men were sitting upon a sofa. 

“Where's Mr. Rosenberg?” asked Abie. 

“He’s in Chicago,’ said the man who had 
opened the door. “And now that you know 
that much, hand over the letter before I 
paste you in the jaw.” 

The details of what followed are too 
pathetic to narrate. When it was over, 
Abie found himself upon the sidewalk in 
front of Rosenberg’s house, not only minus 
his treasured letter but clad in the frowsy 
suit he had worn on the day he first met 
the dry-goods merchant. Incidentally, Abie’s 
eye looked as if it might be quite black 
within a few hours. His first thought was 
to summon a policeman. Thought number 
two revealed to him the hopelessness and 
absurdity of his position. He was in the wrong 
from beginning to end. The only satis- 
faction that remained for him was to punish 
the perfidious Rosenberg. 


Abie decided that he must see Mrs. 


Marnoff. He would tell her everything and 
urge her lo get a lawyer and sue Rosenberg 
for breach of promise. In high spirits, he set 
out to call upon the widow. 

“Mrs. Marnoff ain't in,” said the servant. 

“Did she just go out for a little while or 
ain’t she coming back at all—or what?” 
asked Abie, impatiently. 

The servant extended both hands. 

“How shall I know?” said she. 
got married with Mr. Rosenberg this after- 
noon and they went to Chicago.” 

Ah, yes! From him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. 

Abie, with heart bowed down, wended his 
way toward Susskind’s café so convinced that 
he was born to misfortune that he entirely 
forgot his animosity toward Rosenberg. For, 
after all, it was not Rosenberg’s fault. It 
was merely the fault of Abie’s destiny. Fate 
had decreed that Abie Lazinsky was never 
to possess four hundred and fifty dollars. 

And Abie seated himself at a little table 
and asked the waiter to bring him a drink. 

“Well, Abie,” said Susskind, © sitting 
opposite the schnorrer, “I see it’s all settled 
now.” 

“Settled?” ejaculated 
“How d’ye mean settled?” 

“I heard that Rosenberg married that 
widow,” said Susskind. Abie shrugged. 

“What of it?’ he asked. “Didn't he have 
a right?” 

“Sure he did,’ said the proprietor. “Only 
it’s funny the way things come out. First 
he asks you to help him so he don’t have to 
marry a rich widow and then he goes and 
marries her anyway.” 

Abie stared at him, mouth and eyes wide 
open. Then, slowly, “Rich?” he said. 

“Sure,” said Susskind. “ Didn’t you know 
it? She got a whole block of houses out in 
Chicago. Ain't it funny the way them rich 
fellows always get into soft things?” 

For nearly a minute Abie sat motionless 
and silent. Then he slowly nodded his head. 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s terrible funny.” 


“She 


Abie Lazinsky. 





The Phantom Alibi 


[Continued from page 28] 





Armiston with keen eyes, “the dentist hap- 
pens to have the preliminary rubber impres- 
sion he took of Sauer’s jaw. “You won't 
tell me you can counterfeit that. Those are 
the facts, Armiston,”” he concluded, and he 
leaned back in his chair to await the verdict. 

In his school-days Dean Pettibone had 
been Armiston’s kindly guide and friend, one 
of those rare teachers who achieve something 
like saintship in the memory of their 
students. 

“It's — preposterous —”’ Armiston began, 
and halted. “‘Are you going to maintain in 
court that dear old Petty — why he doesn’t 
weigh a good hundred pounds— carried the 
dead body of Sauer across town, in the mid- 
dle of the night, to get rid of him in his vat?” 

“*Preposterous?’”’ said Parr. “ Not at all. 
It was midnight. Sauer’s apartment was on 
the ground floor— with a private entrance 
in the side street. Pettibone admits he came 
and went in his coupé, alone. Nobody saw 
him leave Sauer’s rooms. His laboratory is 
on a lonely road—TI believe there was an 
element of danger in his research work, 
and a bad smell — and he had to get off by 
himself. Now do you say ‘preposterous’?”” 

“Cobwebs!” cried Armiston contemp- 
tuously. ‘*Use a little reason, Parr.” 

“*Reason?’” said the deputy. “There is 

no reason in a crime of violence. But that! 
He pointed to the tiny fragment of gold, 
every accidental irregularity of whose surface 
testified incontrovertibly to its identity. He 
turned fiercely on Armiston. “What are you 
going to do about that?” 

“You can’t establish a murder, with only a 
gold tooth to show,” muttered Armiston. 

“Can’t I? Take the classic Webster-Park- 
man case as an example.” 

The deputy commissioner rose and pulled 
on his coat slowly. ‘The jury won't leave 
its seat,” he said absently. “‘Regrettable, 
yes, to balance a man like Petty against a 
cheap trickster.” He picked up the particle 
of gold and restored it to its tissue paper 
and as he put it back in his pocket, he 
murmured, ‘It will send your friend Petty 
to the chair.” 

Without a leave-taking he stalked out. In 
the street the police functionary permitted 
himself a complacent smile as he looked up at 


Armiston’s windows. Unless he was very 
much mistaken, he had started a fire. 


When Armiston emerged, he at once 
became conscious of something in the air. 
Not infrequently, even in a city of such 
involved complexes as this, there comes a 
moment, an occasion when street-sweeper 
and applewoman, milady and her maid, stock- 
broker and greengrocer, think the same 
thought, as if an idea had become static, and 
anchored itself over them like a fog. On this 
day every street corner had its little group, 
heads together; in the restaurant where 
Armiston lunched, usually decorous people 
craned their necks over their neighbors’ news- 
papers; the female cashier instead of saying, 
“It’s a nice day,” said, “Wasn't it awful 
about the vat?” 

The latest extra blared in large type- 
“HELD WITHOUT BAIL!” One couldn't 
escape it; in the quietest side street the 
eddies of the news danced and swirled, the 
vat murder was on the tip of the tongue 
wherever one turned. The sleuth-hounds of 
the press, long fretting on leash, were loose, 
full ery. This single obscure crime sum- 
moned into being myriad phenomena of 
human interest and activity. On every 
corner stood impatient groups jingling pen- 
nies and waiting for fresh extras. It isn’t often 
that the public gets a best-seller. When it 
does, newspaper circulation must stand ready 
to expand like a rubber band. 

Momentarily there had been doubt, un- 
belief. But the facts were overwhelming. 
Then, as if by some common process of 
thought, the world of newspaper readers 
became sophists. At Armiston’s club his 
friend Ballard voiced the tone of public 
debate when he said: 

“The real crime was Pettibone’s over- 
looking that gold tooth. He deserves the 
chair for that. Pettibone, a chemist, tripping 
up on a solvent for gold! I condemn his 
bungling after the blow was struck. But for 
the grace of God— as some one said some- 
where,” said Ballard, eying the cultivated 
circle, “you or I might have struck that 
blow. In each of us is a moment of blind 
fury, waiting to be summoned. Most of us 
escape the summons. Pettibone didn’t. What 
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After 10 Days 


See what this new way does for teeth 


All statements approved by authorities 


There is a new way of teeth cleaning 
which millions now employ. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. 

You can see the results wherever you look 
—teeth that glisten as they never did before. 

This is to offer a ten-day test. Then 
to urge that you let your mirror show 
how much it means to you and yours. 


Fights the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. 

That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Then it dims 
the teeth, and night and day it may do 
ceaseless damage. 





It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people escape these troubles 
which are caused by film. 


What ruins teeth 


Much of this film remains on teeth 
under ordinary brushing methods. Many 
tooth pastes even favor the film. Thus 
millions find that well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. 

The *reason lies in film, and dental 
science has for years been seeking a 
way to combat it. 


The way has now been found. It has 
been proved by decisive clinical and labora- 
tory tests. Its efficiency is beyond question. 
And this method has brought to millions 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 

The methods are ali embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—a dainty 
tooth paste which complies with every 
modern requirement. That is the product 
we ask you to test in your home. 


Acts in numerous ways 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to digest starch deposits that cling. 

Another result is to multiply the 
alkalinity of the saliva to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily cling. 

Thus in several ways, new and effi- 
cient, Pepsodent combats the teeth’s 
great enemies. It brings essential re 
sults which Nature intended, and which 
old methods failed to accomplish. 


The way to know 

Ask for a 10-Day Tube. Watch the 
results, then read the reasons for them. 
in the book we send. 

Those whiter, cleaner teeth you see mean 
safer teeth. They mean that film, great tooth 
wrecker, is being day by day combated. 

Compare the results with old methods. 
Then judge how much this new way 
means to you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied by all druggists. 


Watch the film go 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film-coat 


disappears. It will be a revelation. 





10-Day Tube Free *" 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 897, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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id his career of public useful 
ness be annihilated, simply because instinct 


then? Sho 


overwhelmed reason, for a split second? | 


sav. no! 


“TI say. ot responded several of the 
circle 
* Pettibone is a man of rare mind,”” went 


on the sophist. “He knew what he had to lose. 
Therefore the more reason to com eal his act. 
And he, a chemist,” cried Ballard in disgust, 
“trips up on a problem a schoolboy wouldn't 
have missed — the solvent for gold.” 

“What is the defense?” asked Armiston, 
for Ballard was a famous pleader. 

“None!” said the lawyer savagely. “* Not 
vet — not for another hundred years. Sauer 
A decent man, 

righteous man, removes him kills him. 
And now we, in the name of justice, 
innihilate Pettibone, a man 


was a despicable swindler. 


purpose to 
with a brain a thousand vears ahead of his 


' 


rrr 


He inserted a record- 
heet, lightly brushed his fingers-tips, and 
Labstractedly at the kevs He had great 


re his typewriter 


A RMIS TON went through r daily ritual be- 


faith in this oracle: time and again, with 
Imost clairvoyant powers, it had solved 
problems for him It was probable that the 
cerebral ganglion in Armiston’s finger-tips 


1 him. on those occasions, through the 
maze of the keyboard But now the oracle 
Was mute 

“Petty slipped up, for once in his life,” 
mused Armiston for the hundredth time as he 
stared at the blank wall with opaque eves, his 
hngers Poise d above the kevs 

Then suddenly, and without admonitory 
signal, the oracle spoke! Armiston’s fingers, 
moving mechanically, tapped the keys 

“Did Sauer?’ demanded the typewriter 

Armiston felt a queer pricking at the bac k 
of his neck 
in the wav those two words spontaneously 
formed themselves before his eyes. He let 
his thoughts drift Did Sauer? Did Sauer 


slip up any place? 


There was something uncanny 


That was as far as he could get The tvpe- 
writer ir lapsed into Delphian wile mr, his 


fingers f fused to move 


“Obviously,” said Armiston, “that implies 
motive, on the part of Sauer 

Che oracle refused to be drawn into an 
irgument 

Armiston took a stroll through the Park, 


conjuring himself to think But that tr pe- 


writer had become so necessar to his process 
of thought in his ve 
without it he found himself stranded. 

*Part he said to that pe rsou of the police 


an hour later ‘who was Sauer? Did he 


ars of seribbling that 


ever really exist?” 
Apparently he was a fact You might 
wk Brown. or Westcott.” answered Parr 

“Who was he. before he came here? 

*A mining engineer,” said Parr. “ Brown 
looked up his reference Sauer Wasn't ex 
wtly a shade, Armiston Ile was flesh and 
blood enough to be bashed on the head with 

bludgeon 

Oliver ignored the sarcasm 

Wht cid he leave as 
that gold filling?” he persisted 
There's a bank balance ibout eight 


in estate, besides 


madred dollars.” 

That's something What else?” 

This was a demand for material detail, not 
the flash of divination the deputy had hoped 
for when first he laid before the extinct au- 
ther the ad ance proofs of the now-cele- 
brated vat murder He drew forth a small 
bundle of slips, on which J. H. Sauer had, on 
one insignificant occasion or another, signed 


It was the handwriting of a ha- 


his name 
bitual draughtsman, as characteristic in its 
way as that of a telegrapher Armiston 
studied the se ript with the int 
who, for the first time, comes on the incon- 
trovertible proof of the life and activity of a 
person who heretofore has exsted for him 
here ly is a& nae, 

The sprite here nudged Oliver's elbow 

“Did Sauer?” it whispered, out of the 
thin ais Armiston departed. Late in th 
afternoon he presented himself at the liome 
of Dean Pettibone, a little red brick house 
encircled by a veranda, neat the University 
Armiston had smoked many a contemplative 
pipe here, in his school-days, and the sight 
of the comfortable study with its swept 
hearth, gave him a pang. Parr had given 
him a line to the policeman in charge, for the 


erest of one 


Law had put its seals bere. 

“I’m trying to help,” he explained lamely 
to the dried-up little secretary, a woman who 
had not aged by a hair in twenty years, as he 
remembered her. “We are all trying to 
help. I want to look round.” 


“His life is an open book,” she said, 


“You remember his ‘log’. They've been 
through it again and again.” 

It was a life of an open book, a book of 
volumes. Dean Pettibone’s one marked 
peculiarity was the desire to set down every- 
thing from day to day, as a conscientious 
navigator would make up his log. Pettibone, 
with the precise mind of a born scientist, 
had the habit of saying that, of all the 
human faculties, one’s memory was the least 
entitled to trust and respect. Endowed with 
a photographic memory, he never permitted 
himself to trust it. That Sauer should not 
have left some premonitory shadow in this 
human document, which reflected so mi- 
nutely, seemed absurd — at least from a met- 
aphysical standpoint. But Armiston was 
not voyaging in the realms of metaphysics, 
as he turned page after page, under the 
scrutiny of the sleepy policeman and the 
anxious little old maid, 

\ month passed. The rubber band of public 
interest, measured by the barometer of 
newspaper circulation, Was moving on 
through other fields of force. The vat murder 
had subsided On the side of Pettibone 
there was nothing to be expected. The Dean 
had contented himself with a single explicit 
statement, in the beginning. His respect for 
words and their uses gave his denial of guilt 
at once a simplicity and a completeness that 
were almost classic. Here was a man ac- 
cused of murder, with no resources save the 
dignity of his bare word, who made no effort 
to conceal his contempt for the stupidity of 
inflexible justice. The little savant passed his 
days of waiting in a cell amid peace and quict 
that he had always craved, but never before 
achieved. He immured himself and begged 
his friends to spare him, he buried himself in 
his books 

The mighty voice of the press even found 
time to record with much humor how Oliver 
Armiston, the once popular author of 
thrillers, absent-mindedly dropped his eye- 
glasses into a mail-box instead of a letter, 
rendering himself visually helpless until a 
postman appeared and permitted the author 
to paw among the letters for his lenses. 

“They never come back!"’ muttered the 
deputy commissioner with conviction, as he 
noted this silly item. More and more, as the 
days dragged on without incident, the police 
official regretted having exposed his own 
fallibility to the extinct author in the vain 


hope of son super-normal help. 


“THE State rests.” 

Fielder, the District Attorney, turned 
to Ballard, counsel for the accused, and as 
he sat down he muttered under his breath in 
a tone that carried only to that man’s ears: 

“God help you! I have done what I 
could Fa ts are facts!” 

Parr sat back in his chair, his arms folded 
across his chest, looking glum. Judge and 
jury turned expectantl]y to Ballard, famous 
barrister, who had ste pped into the case at 
the last minute. During the presentation 
of the State’s evidence against his client, 
Ballard had indulged only in formalities; in 
several incidents it seemed that he went to 
extraordinary lengths in inducing witnesses 
to emphasize the damning facts of their 
testimony 

“Make a plea. We will accept anything in 
reason,” muttered the District Attorney 
under his breath. Ballard turned on him a 
look of slow astonishment, and indicated the 
placid little figure of the prisoner with a slight 
nod, as who should say: “‘Can you imagine 
such a man as that accepting a mitigation of 
the charge!” 

Ballard rose to his feet, stood for a long 
time surveying the jury, whose appetite had 
been whetted for one of the great forensic 
addresses for which this man was famous. 
The master of sheer oratory, that curious 
species of hypnotism by which one man 
moulds the mind of a mob, said only, 

“The defense will call only one witness in 
refutation.” 

A little thrill ran through the room. 
fallard looked at his watch and stepped to 
the bench where he consulted in low tones 
with the Court and the prosecutor, and a 
brief recess Was dec lared. Courtroom and 
jury box, held in vague suspense, waited; 
the scene wore that tension of dramatic 
action momentarily — halted. The _ first 
interruption was the entrance, somewhat 
breathlessly, of Oliver Armiston; he dropped 
into a seat beside Ballard, giving the 
inquiring deputy a scant nod. Parr noted 
with surprise that the extinct author sported 
a badly swollen eye. The green doors opened 
a second time, and two court officers ap- 
peared, followed by a middle-aged man, 
evidently a person yf some position in life, 
He looked neither to right nor left, as he 


came down the aisle and stolidly took his 
place in the witness chair, as the court was 
called to order again. ‘Then he glanced 
around stiffly, and when he encountered the 
face of Dean Pettibone, his eyes lingered 
there for a moment. 

“Your name?” said Ballard. 

The witness wet his lips. 

“Hilary Jerome Swett.” 

“Your occupation?” 

“T am an inventor,” said the man, looking 
curiously over the jury. 

“Do you know the defendant, Mr. Swett?” 
pursued Ballard. 

The witness nodded, and turned his gaze 
again on Pettibone. 

“When did you last see him?” 

“In 1912," said the witness, without 
hesitation. “In the Federal Court.” 

“What was the occasion?” 

“A patent suit,” responded Swett acidly. 
Ilis eyes, as if drawn by fascmation, again 
sought the prisoner's face. 

“You were an interested party?” 

“T was the plaintiff.” 

“And Dean Pettibone?” 

“He was called to give expert testimony.” 
The man drew a deep breath, and the whole 
room hitched forward in its seats, 

“What was the outcome of the suit, Mr. 
Swett.” 

“I lost — my case was thrown out of 
court.”” The words were so low as to be 
hardly audible. Ballard moved slowly back 
and forth before the witness. 

“Was the expert testimony responsible 
for the verdict?” he asked finally. 

“Yes,” he said; the witness seemed now to 
have thoroughly recovered his composure? 
“Wholly,”” he added. 

Ballard picked up one of the exhibits on 
the table and examined it absently for a 
moment. ‘Then he raised his eyes to the 
witness and asked with great gravity. 

“Are your teeth entire, Mr. Swett?” 

The effect of this question was like a 
pistol shot. The Dean, the prosecutor, even 
the Court, exclaimed audibly. The witness 
started, violently; he blanched. He grasped 
the arms of the chair until the veins stood 
out on his wrists, and turning mechanically, 
he sought again the now searching eyes of the 
prisoner. 

“Are all your teeth intact, Mr. Swett?” 
persisted thte lawyer, cold and incisive. He 
held up to view the object in his hand; it was 
the rubber impression of the upper jaw of the 
murdered man, one incontrovertible link in 
the chain of circumstantial evidence that the 
law had been forging about Dean Pettibone 
these last three days. 

“T ask particularly,” continued Ballard, 
now suddenly stentorian, “about the first 
bicuspid, of the right upper jaw. Will you 
please show the jury,” he urged, advancing 
on the witness who seemed to have become 
stone. Ballard opened his own mouth and 
indicated with a finger, the tooth. 

The answer was unexpected action, almost 
too swift for the staring eyes to register. 
With a single bound, Swett was out of his 
seat; he cleared the steps in a stride and 
bowled over the obstructing figure of his 
tormentor. With almost the same gesture he 
seized a chair, and raising it above his head, 
charged on Dean Pettibone, crying shrilly: 

“You die! You die now! I take you with 
me!” 

It was Armiston, unused to protective 
reflexes as he was, who fell on the advancing 
madman as he towered over the little Dean, 
and the pair went to the floor with a crash. 
The next instant the court officers had pin- 
ioned the struggling Swett. 

“Your Honor, and gentlemen of the jury!” 
rang out the triumphant voice of Ballard 
over the din of pounding gavel and the shouts 
of the officers restoring order, “behold the 
corpus delicti! Behold the murdered man, in 
person!” 


“GACER was a phantom,” said Armiston, 
moulding a cigarette with finished care. 
Ile was tasting tribute. This was the first 
time wittingly the author had ever set the 
stage of his typewriter with real characters 
and watched them walk through their parts. 
“Luckily we were able to provide the corpus 
delicti with an alibi. Else,” added the 
beaming author, turning to the little Dean 
who sat balanced on the end of a sofa, “our 
conscientious friend here might have added 
another notch to his gun, Dean.” 

Parr took this sally woodenly. 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of my work is 
common sense,” said he. “I leave the 
ouija-board one per cent. to the fiction 
writers,” 

“Swett set up the fictitious identity of 
Sauer, with proper make-up, to be murdered,” 
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went on the author. “That was his game 
from the beginning. He took eight years to 
do it. Once he established the identity, he 
plotted to be brought to Pettibone, to 
quarrel with him, to have Pettibone the 
last man seen with him alive. Then he 
planted his bludgeon, his fake finger-prints 
and the gold filling — and vanished, leaving 
the rest to Parr. That’s all there is to jt.” 

“But how — how?” demanded Parr, who 
had arrived at the state of openly admiring 
his own perspicacity in enlisting the aid of 
the hectic author. 

“Habit,”” said Oliver sententiously, “T's 
the strongest impulse we have. It’s not 
born; it’s acquired. It attacks man’s facyl- 
ties in their weakest spot. If you ask the 
Dean, he will tell you that man’s weakest 
faculty is his memory.” 

The Dean admitted as much with a nod. 

“But how — how did you trace him— 
how did you catch him?” insisted the deputy, 
in his hunger for facts. , 

“He caught himself,” said Armiston, 
“You went ahead on the belief that it was 
the Dean who erred. It wasn’t the Dean, 
It was Sauer. You had seventy-three copies 
of J. H. Sauer’s signature, Parr. I dug up 
thirty-six more. Once he signed it ‘H, a 
instead of ‘J. H.” There is one thing in the 
world a man isn’t apt to forget — although 
the Dean won't admit it. That’s his own 
name. J. Hi. Sauer did. Once! That was 
enough,”  Armiston laughed, shaking his 
head at the deputy. “Parr, it all lay before 
your eyes, waiting to be picked up.” 


“QTILL I don’t see,” said the deputy. 
“Swett hasn’t a criminal record. How 
trace one ‘H. J. Somebody’ among a million?” 
“Oh, it wasn’t as bad as that,” laughed 
Armiston. “The only ‘fl. J. Somebody’ to 
interest me would be in Pettibone’s log hook. 
I found H. J. Swett’s name there. That was 
enough to goon. Then I found H. J. Swett 
himself, living obscurely — the discredited 
plaintiff of a million-dollar patent suit 
can’t exactly lose himself. During the three 
months J. H. Sauer was dickering with 
Brown and Westcott to be brought to 
Pettibone, there was no trace of J. H. Swett 
That was another trump card. Then | 
wanted his handwriting. I schemed all 
sorts of ways, but failed. Finally I robbed 
the mails.” Oliver shook with merriment. 
“T saw him mail a letter. After he was gone, 
I absent-mindedly mailed my own eye- 
glasses in that same drop-box, and _ then 
yelled bloody murder, till the postman came 
along and opened the box for me. Then 
with a facility that actually alarmed me, I 
palmed Swett’s letter. There was no doubt 
which one it was when I saw the hand- 
writing.” 

The little circle, Ballard, Parr, the District 
Attorney, and the Dean himself, nodded 
their admiration at this confession of robbery 
of the sacred mails. 

“That brings us to the final curtain. I 
wanted to ask J. H. Swett one question 
about that tooth. He must have pulled it, 
to extract that gold filling. Then he probably 
had another put in, in its place. How to 
find out, stumped me. I consulted Ballard, 
who has the direct mind of a child, and sone 
lawyers,” said Armiston. “Ballard said, 
‘Put him on the stand as a material witness, 
and ask him.” Nothing simpler. Swett 
might reasonably be called as a_ witness, 
because he lost a million dollars through the 
Dean's expert testimony in that patent suit 
It jarred Swett when he found where he was. 
But he had great nerve, and he carried it 
through, until Ballard asked him about that 
tooth. Then you saw what happened.” 

The author tenderly caressed his swollen 
eye, now rapidly taking on a violet hue. 

“Swett had been living pretty retired,” he 
went on. “He was reading all the papers. 
and gloating — but he stayed behind hi 
shutters. This morning I think he got 
nervous. He ran out his car and started off 
uptown. There was only one way to stop 
him. Ram him! I rammed him! Then I 
smashed him in the eves with my fist, accus- 
ing him of wrecking me. We were knocking 
off each other's hat when a cop pried us 
apart and took us to jail. He didn’t dare 
ask for bail—so we had him on ice, so to 
speak.” . 

The little group broke up. Dean Pettibone 
sat for some time with his hand shading bis 
eyes, as he codified his thoughts. Then, 
“Miss Pruyn,” he called, and his little 
“Will you please take 


secretary entered. 
he said gently, 


dictation, Miss Pruyn,” 
drawing up a chair for her, and taking up his 
notes. “We have quite a hiatus to fill, 
haven't we? One must never neglect such 
things.” 
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Glance Through This 
List of Questions 


What is the pressure per square inch of the gas mixture 
in a gasoline engine where the piston is going over the 
top center? 


Is it possible to manufacture a curved gasoline cylinder? 


We have perfected a (name of device held in confidence). 
Will you put us in touch with manufacturers whom you 
would recommend as responsible? 


We should be glad to have figures showing the com 
parative cost of oil and anthracite coal, as we are figuring 
on the advisability of installing crude oil burners in 
our furnaces. Can you help us? 


Has any manufacturer of gas appliances a gas boiler 
which will heat water and generate steam? 


My wife is anxious to purchase a washing machine. 
It is a large investment for us. Will you tell me some 
thing about them—particularly about the (name of 
brand)? 


Can you give me any information about an electric 
air-dry device to be used in a public wash-room? 


I am figuring on installing several automatic typewriters 
in my office. The (name of company) salesman claims 
that (a number of sales arguments). Would these 
results be possible in my business? 


I am interested in an isolated electric lighting system 
for use on a farm and will appreciate any information 
you can give me about the (name of a well-known light 
and power plant)? 


We want to get a vacuum cleaner. Our three-story 
house is wired on only two floors. Would it be better 
for us to wire the third floor and buy an electric cleaner 
—or leave the house as it is and get a hand cleaner? 


Ask LESLIE’S 


Through the gratuitous service of our new information 
bureau, we are helping hundreds of people to buy 
more intelligently and to formulate better decisions of 
business policy. Isn’t there some problem with which 
we can help you? 


Simply ask Leslie’s. Write to us and outline accurate- 
ly the type of information you seek-—and we will get 
it for you from authoritative sources. The questions 
listed herewith indicate the lines along which we have 
helped others. Read them. 


For many years Leslie’s Motor and Financial Depart- 
ments have been recognized as great standard bureaus 
of information. The new bureau merely extends the 
Leslie’s service to cover new and wider fields. There 
is no charge-——it is a part of the franchise that comes 
with the magazine. Let us help you. 


This new service can save you many times over the 
seven dollars that enters your name on Leslie’s sub- 
scription lists. You get your money's worth in the 
magazine — you get your money back in its service. 
Send us your name. 


LESLIE’ 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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ON every ““Ton Tested”’ 
Tube you will find 
the name ‘‘Pennsy/- 
vania.”’ 

In every “Ton Tested’ 
Tube you will find 
those unusual service 
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that name what it is 
today. 

Yet ordinary makes 
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disinherited. - His father was already 
sufficiently dissatisfied with him. It was 
unlikely that Bob would receive any large 
share of the estate. Most likely he would be 
provided with a small allowance from a trust 
fund. At best, then, if he waited for his in- 
heritance, he would be able to offer Angela 
Quayle only a niggardly incomplete rectifi- 
cation of the injustice that had been done 
her mother and her. 

And Bob had achieved a far from niggardly 
moral magnification of that injustice. The 
Quayle fortune had begun with P.Q.’s five 
hundred dollars in the bank. This money 
had been as good as stolen. P.Q.’s sister, 
and his sister's child, were entitled to a sum 
that should not only make restitution — 
Sut recompense them for a lifetime of poverty, 
and so absolve P.Q. from his accumulated 
guilt. Good. But if Bob were to put in his 
claim for them, he would bave to prove who 
they were. And if he proved that, how 
was he to marry Angela? How was he to 
marry her without coming out openly as no 
son of P:Q.? Imagine the effect of such a 
bomb! He could not face it. He could not 
even face the dying man with the accusation 
about the five hundred dollars. He could 
only stew around, and suffer horribly, and 
agonize with shame and disillusionment. 

Put down this way, in more or less 
coherent sentences, the muddle 
intricate enough. But it was much more 
bewildering as I tried to arrange it in my 
mind from Bob's jumbled mass of discon- 
nected mutterings and exclamations of 
emotion and brooding silences that ended 
in irrelevant replies when I was trying to get 
clear answers to my questions about the 
facts. For instance, when I dared to ask him, 
in embarrassed indirectness. how he had 
learned that he was not P.Q.’s son, he replied, 


seems 


| with reserve: “I’ve always known it. Since 


I was six years old. 1 overheard her say it. 
She was crying about something. She said — 
she said she was glad of it.” And that was 


| as definite as he would be. 


Of the relationship between P.Q.’s father 
and Angela's grandmother, he said: “* There's 
no doubt about it. Angela’s grandfather was 
a tailor. He took this son, and ran away, and 
left them to starve. When I found that out, 
I said to mother: ‘Grandfather was a tailor, 
wasn't he?” She looked startled. She 
wanted to know where I'd heard it. She 
admitted it was true. There's something 
else besides. I don’t want to talk about it.” 

At the end of an hour, I had to accepi the 
situation as he saw it. The question was: 
what was he to do? What would I advise 
him to do? He had told no one but me. 
And I could 
see no sailing course whatever for him. 
The best I could do was to hold him back. 
And I was still holding him when his mother 
sent word that she wished to see me. 

“Look here, Bob,” I said, “Ill tell her 
you're worrying because you want to marry 
Angela and you ve found out something that 
makes it impossible. And I’ve promised not 
to tell anybody what it is.” 

That seemed innocently ingenious. 


T WAS not ingenious enough to satisfy Mrs 
Quayle. She studied me anxiously, till T had 
Then she asked: “Why is he be 
having this way with his father?” 

“What way?” 

“Refusing to see him. He hasn't gone 
to him since he was brought home. Peter 
wanted him to play checkers the other 
night, and he ran away — out of the 
house.” 

I shook my head — to express ignorance — 
looking down at the floor. 
“And he’s drinking,” 

“With his father dying. 


she said hoarsely. 
It’s terrible. He's 


| nota bad boy. There’s something the matter. 


And no one will tell me.” 
She was entirely pitiful, and that surprised 
me. Perhaps I had expected to feel some 


| moral disapprobation of her as the guilty 


victim of her own transgression. I was so 
moved that I could only stammer: “I— I'm 
awfully sorry. T'll try to keep him from 
drinking.” 

“T don’t understand him,” she said. “I 
don’t understand any of them. And he’s 
dying. They don’t seem to realize it.” 

I glanced at her furtively. She was staring 
ahead of her, at nothing, blinded by her 
tears, her eyebrows twitching in a pathetic 
sort of bewildered frown, biting her under lip. 


1 could not endure it. Tran away. [left her 
without any apology and hurried back to Bob, 

“All right,” I said, wiping my forehead. 
“That'll give us time to turn round. Now, 
listen. You'll have to tell your brothers, 
some time— your eldest. brother anyway, 
He'll be the head of the family when — jf 
the estate’s left to him, and it’s sure to be 
He'll want to keep it from your mother as 
much as you do. And he'll not risk telling it 
to a man with heart disease. Why not try 
him out?—with the part about Angela any- 
way? Perhaps if you can make him feel that 
there may be a public scandal, a law suit or 
something — I don’t know. They have some 
sort of legal claim, haven't they? And even 
if they haven't, they've a moral claim, and 
you can insist on it yourself. You ll have to 
begin somewhere, you know.” 

I was not very clear about it at first, but 
the more we talked the clearer it became. 
P.Q. was dying, and no one wished to make 
trouble for him; but Angela and her mother 
had a claim on the estate. It was John 
Quayle’s duty to handle the problem tact- 
fully, diplomatically, without worrying § his 
father about it and without exposing § his 
father’s guilty past to anybody else. Bob 
need not speak of his own interest in Angela, 
Still less need he disclose “the secret of his 
birth”, as you might say. He could be quite 
disinterested, rather dutiful, and only con- 
cerned to save his father’s good name. 


Y THE time we had eaten a restaurant 

luncheon together we had persuaded our- 
selves that our scheme was Machiavellian. 
Bob telephoned to catch his brother in his 
office and I went back to his rooms to wait 
for news of his success. 

The house was hushed and guerded with a 
doorkeeper to see that noone rang the bell 
and a secretary to winnow out callers in an 
anteroom. P.Q. was conducting his affairs 
from his sickbed, and there was a noiseless 
coming and going ‘of messengers and confi- 
dential clerks and business associates from his 
side of the house; but Mrs. Quayle had refused 
herself to all visitors, and there was no one 
to be seen in her apartments but a silent but 
ler in the entrance hall. P.Q. for more than 
a month, had endured an intermittent pain 
in his breast without speaking of it. Then, 
one morning, arriving at his office, he had 
been taken with a seizure so violent that he 
had collapsed breathless in his chair and sunk 
face-down on his desk-blotter. His physician, 
hastily summoned, had recognized the fatal 
symptoms of angina pectoris. P.Q. had been 
brought back to his home, grimly silent, and 
put in his bed. The doctor had told him the 
truth. He had taken it without blinking. He 
had not referred to it himself since,"and none 
of his family had dared to speak openly to 
him about it. He had acted on the fiction 
that he was bedridden With rheumatism. It 
was only in our half of the establishment 
that the lurking presence of death was not 
altogether snubbed and discountenanced. 

This annoyed me. It may have been that 
I did not like to think of P.Q. lording it over 
his mortality — that I wanted the old nabob 
to “get his come-uppance.” 

I escaped the thought by taking a Viec- 
torian novel from Bob's book-shelves and 
getting into a world where death and 
dishonor and contested wills and illegitimate 
children were the essentially important 
materials of life — not affairs of finance and 
the business for which old P.Q. kept death 
and repentance waiting. [ must admit, how 
ever, that I fell asleep over the book, and I 
could not have fallen asleep over P.Q. 

I woke to find the room darkening. And 
Bob had not returned. Below stairs, nothing 
had been heard of him. I telephoned his 
brother's office. No answer. The office 
was closed. [I sallied out to find him. There 
was no trace of his trail in any of his favorite 
haunts on Broadway. The butler kept reply 
ing over the telephone that no message had 
come from him. I began to suspect that our 
plans had crashed. 

I caught at the final hope that Bob might 
go to see Angela Quayle at the Manhattan. I 
could not get past the doorkeeper. I had to 
write a message to her and send it in. The 
messenger came back with a curt: ‘ Nope. 
Hasn't seen’m.” I wandered back to Broad- 
way and stood at a loss on the curb. 

In those days, on the corner of 34th Street 
and Broadway, there was a drugstore. A 
number of people had gathered in front of it 
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to watch a bansom cab, its drtver, and its 
cecupant. IT heard laughter — real laugh- 
ter — pleased and gleeful. And then I saw 
a familiar figure back out of the cab. And it 
was Bob. 

As I hurried toward him, he climbed the 
wheel toreach the driver, and I supposed he 
was about to pull the man out of his seat. Not 
so. The cabby was grinning, and the by- 
standers were ina roar. What was it? What 
was he doing? I elbowed my way into the 
He was spraying the man with per- 
fume from an atomizer. I could smell it. 

I watched him, dum! founded. He lurched 
down and went forward to the horse. He 
began at the hoof of a hind-leg 2nd proceeded 
spraying solemnly. 

sy this time, everybody was in hysterics, 
end such 2 mob had gethered that | foresaw 
the arrival of the pc lice. T fought my way in 
to him. “Here, Bob,” 1 said, “ what’re you 
doing?” 

He looked at me unsteadily. “’S rodden 
world,” he muttered. “Dole like smell.” 

“The police will be here in a minute,” | 
pleaded. “Quit this, for heaven's sake.” 

He mumbled that the police could go 


crowd. 


“MPHAT'S all right for you,” I said, “but 
you're going to get me into trouble egain. 

It'll be the privileges of Broadway that Vl 

lose, this time. They'll put me in jail.” 

It was a lucky allusion to the fracas in the 
college library. He evidently remembered 
that incident, and his flight from it, with 
shame. £’S aw right, o’ man,” he said. 
“No fe so? Lil’ nice perf'm. Whas-matter?”’ 

“Tt’s not allowed on Broadway,” I com- 
plained. “That’s what’s the matter. It’s 
against the law. They ll arrest us.” 

“Lel— les ‘sbeat it,” he said anxiously. 
“Whur’s cab? Y'all packed, o’ man?” 

“Here.” I took the atomizer from him, 
and helped him to the step of the hansom. 
I said to the cabby: * Drive us around Central 
Park for a few hours.” 

He winked and flourished his whip. ** Now 
then, my Christian frens,” he called, jerking 
up his horse, “ stan’ back off this here flower 
bed. Giddap, honey-bunch, er the bees ‘Il 
get yah!” 

We left the laughter behind us. We did 
not leave the perfume. And that endless drive 
sticks in my memory as a sickeningly sweet 
stench and a maddening incoherence of be- 
fuddled babble and an anxiety that sat on my 
chest like a bad dream. What had happened? 

All I could gather was Bob’s philosophic 
opinior that the world was vile and that his 
brother John was one of its centers of cor 
ruption. “ Rodden,” he kept saying. “* Mind's 
redden. Money's rodden.” And every now 
and then he would giggle and say, “Thinks 
I'm crazy.” Outside of that, he was only 
iaterested in finding the next saloon, and 
we were designedly unable to come on one 
in Central Park. The interminable procession 
of drive-lights and tree-trunks tired him out. 
“Los” l’ a fores’,” he complained wearily. 
“Lil’ babes ’!’ a wood.” He began to weep. 
He fell asleep against my shoulder. 

We drove round and round till midnight. 

I had intended to keep him in the cab until 
he sobered; but I had not too much money in 
my pockets; and when I could find none in 
his, I had to direct the driver to take us nome. 
I gave the cabby all the money that T had in 
the world, and he took it sniffingly as a poor 
thing but his own. 

Bob had wakened in a solemn stupor, but 
with some realization of where he was. The 
butler had waited up for him with a message 
that bis father wanted to see him as soon as 
he came in. He waved the man aside, intent 
on the absorbing uncertainties of his loco- 
motion. We got him into his sitting-room, 
but he planted himself in an armchair there 
and refused to go any further. 

“His father can’t see him in this state,” I 
suid. 

The butler stood over him distressed, with 
a nose that judged and condemned him, The 
perfume was vulgar and without shame. He 
opened a window and left us to air. 

Bob fell asleep again. Isat down to smoke, 
like a manat the end of ahardday. And then 
the butler returned with word that old P.Q 
wanted to see me 

This was as unexpected as if TE had been 
suddenly called on to come out from behind 
the scenery of a stage play and take a part 
hefore the audience. “* Me?” Tsaid. “* What 
does he want to see me for?” 

The butler did not trouble himself to reply. 
He regarded Bob with pained disapproval 

I asked weakly: “Where is he?” 

He said: “Vl take you to him.” 

He led me down-stairs, and across the hall to 
P.Q.’s deserted reception room, and up-stairs 
again to a slatted summer door that looked 


He turned the knob 
I entered on 


like an inside shutter. 
noiselessly and said, “*Go in.” 
edarkness. 

I had made up my mind to say that I knew 
nothing, that T had had no part in the affair, 
that I had only just arrived in town. And 
with this determined, I had foreseen myself, 
in a conspicuously lighted moment, making a 
discrect if awkward bow to the tragedy and 
backing out. The darkness upset my re- 
hearsal. It was some time before I made out 
thet I was in a dimly-lighted room with a 
large screen in front of me. 

When I came around the screen, I saw the 
bedside lamp, the white pillows, and 
upturned among them — P.Q.’s sharp nose 
iluminated. He was lying on his back, under 
a sheet anda blanket, motionless. The bed was 
an old-fashioned edifice of ornate carving. 

I came slowly toward the light. He said 
something lo some one, without moving; and 
2 nurse Whom I had not noticed rose from the 
far side of the bed, came around the foot of it, 
and passed me silently on her way out. I drew 
near enough to see that be was looking at the 
ceiling thoughtfully.. He did not speak. 

I asked, at last: “You sent for me?” 

He closed his eyes slowly and opened them, 
as one nods assent. I waited. 

I supposed that he must be very weak. I 
was the more surprised when his voice came low 
but strong and even rancorous: ** What's the 
matter with that boy? Why is he drinking?” 

He did not look at me. His gaze had not 
left the ceiling. I said: “I don’t know. He 
seems terribly upset.” 

He asked at once: ‘‘ What's he upset over?” 

I was about to answer, “I don’t know”, 
when his eyes rolled around to me, as sharp as 
an old shaggy hound’s, and the light glittered 
on them piercingly, and I looked away, 
intimidated, like a schoolboy. When I looked 
back at him again, he was studying the 
ceiling as before. 

He said: “He's been telling you that 
story about me, has he?” 

I cleared my throat unsuccessfully. I 
could not get my voice to come. 

“Has he gone crazy?” 

That startled me. He asked it seriously. 

“Crazy?” IT said. “No!” And then I 
understood Bob's giggle (“Thinks I'm 
crazy”) and I guessed that John Quayle had 
dug the whole story out of Bob and reported 
it to his father as an evidence of insanity. 
Even so, 1 was not prepared for the next 
question. 

Without any change of tone, he asked: 
“Has he told you he’s not my son?” 

I could not answer. 1 could only stare at 
him. I could not decide whether he knew 
that Bob was not his son or knew that he was. 
He did not move an eyelash. And he was 
otherwise so still that it seemed as if his head 
were the only part of him that was alive. I 
coul® not even see any stir of breathing. 

He said quietly: “Answer me. I haven't 
time to wait.” 

And I got the feeling that he was lying 
there, looking at death on the ceiling and 
conserving every heart-beat and cautiously 
drawing little breaths and making no smallest 
unnecessary movement that might be a 
strain, and I answered hastily, “ Yes.” 

“Where did he get that idea?” 

“He's had it a long time — ever since he 
was a child.” 


H* face changed. He blinked several 

times as if something had been suddenly 
made clear to him. “Is he sober enough to 
understand, if I talk to him?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t think so. He 
will be, by morning.” 

“T can’t wait.” He indicated the door 
with a glance. “If he can’t come, get his 
mother. Send in that nurse.” 

1 hurried out, seriously excited, and in 
telling the butler to call Mrs. Quayle T must 
have given him the impression that P.Q. was 
dying. I startled Bob into a bleary wake- 
fulness, shaking him and prodding him with 
panicky insistence. “* Wake up! Wake up! 
Bob! Pull yourself together. Bob! Listen! 
Your father wants to see you. Come on. 
You've got to go. Your brother's told him 
everything. You've got to see him. Pull 
yourself together.” 

He frowned with the effort’ to understand. 
“What? What's thematter? Is he se 

“Yes.” DT said, “he ts. Hurry up. He 
wants to see you. He wants to tell you 
You've made a mistake.” 

* Mistake?” His bloodshot eyes focused on 
me dizzily. 

“Yes.”’ 1 forced him to his feet. “* About 
Angela — about everything. He can explain 
it. He's waiting for you. Come on. Get 
that smelly coat off. Get into a dressing- 
gown. Here!” 
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All are 
complete. 

Prof. Anderson has supplied youin Puffed Grains the three finest grain foods in 
existence—best-loved, best-cooked, most hygienic 
for breakfast only, but in bowls of milk. 
on ice cream, use in your soups. 
between-meal bits. 

Serve all three Puffed Grains, for all are ideal grain foods and each has its own 


Nutty, Fluffy Pancakes 


We use ground Puffed Rice in anideal . 
pancake 
fluffy and gives a nut-like taste. You have 
never tasted pancakes to compare. Ask 
for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
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Exists in millions of minds as the 


ideal cereal dish 


Puffed Grains typify to children everywhere the supreme cereal dainties 

There are countless delights made of cereals. 
flaky, flavory, are the sovereign confections. 

They are airy and toasted, thin, fragile and crisp—puffed to eight times normal 
size. Whocan conceive of a grain food to compare with them? 


The best foods children get 


But these bubble grains, flimsy 


Wheat is whole wheat puffed to bubbles. Served in milk it forms the ut- 


most in a food 

Puffed Rice is whole rice with the texture of a snowflake. 
corn puffed—sweet, toasted, flavory morsels. 
Every food cell has been blasted. 


steam-exploded. 


Puffed Rice mixed with fruit 


Puffed Corn is broken 


Digestion is easy and 


Serve them every day. Not 
Mix with your fruits, scatter like nutmeats 
Douse with butter, like peanuts or popcorn, for 





Putled Corn with melted butter 





mixture. It makes the pancakes 


It is selt- 
simply add milk or water 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Puffed Corn 


Also Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour 
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Supply and Demand 


The reasons are 
that they have been unable to se- 
cure materials for manufacture, fuel 


This year the Bell telephone sys- 
tem has required 75,000,000 pounds 
of copper; 10,000 tons of galvan- 
12,000 tons 
of pole line hardware; 100,000,000 
pounds of lead; 1,000,000 pounds of 
antimony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for di- 
rectories; more than 24,000,000 feet 
12,000,000 feet of clay 
10,000,000 <¢ 


These are only some of the 


ized iron and steel wire; 


of lumber; 
conduits; glass insula- 
tors. 
chief requirements, only a part of 


the absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item men- 
tioned, as well as of scores of other 
items, have been compelled to 
withdraw promises of delivery, re- 


ject orders, refuse contracts and even 





shut down plants. 


for power, or cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, sup- 
plies have been more severely cur- 
tailed than at any time in the history 
of the Bell System. Special repre- 
sentatives have scoured the country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, 
shipping points; and rushing goods 
forward. 


The impressive conclusion is that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
Bell System has actually gained on 
demand and has exceeded all pre- 
vious records in putting in new 
telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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I suppose it was my tone that did it. I 
was really afraid that the old man might die 
before we got back to him, and I was as 
frantic as if the house were afire. Bob made a 
desperate effort to comprehend, to obey, to 
grasp What was going on, to clear his mind 
for action. He put his hand to his forehead, 
his face pale and wet with the strain of his 
mental struggle. I pulled off his coat and 
thrust him into his dressing-gown. 1 hurried 
him to the bathroom and attacked him with a 
sponge of cold water, and straightened his 
necktie, and tried to rectify his tousled look of 
young profligacy. | succeeded in getting his 
brain steadied somewhat, but he staggered 
when he walked, and I had to help him to his 
father’s room and lead him into it, holding 
him by the elbow. 

His mother was already 
helplessly at the bedside. P.Q. was saying: 
“You knew I'd have to die sometime, didn't 
you? Don’t make it any harder for me.” 

He moved his “Come 
here,” he ordered, 


there, weeping 


head to see us. 


“Both of you.” 


Bob to the light, looking 
There was a 


I BROUGHT 


down on the floor guiltily. 


pause. I felt Bob stiffen, confronting his 
father’s scrutiny; and I heard him breathing 
hard. 


‘This story about my father 
and me is all damn foolishness. I didn’t run 
away from home. He took me, when I wasn't 
more than five years old. And he worked in 
Dublin for four years, and earned the money 
to come to America with. He was a tailor. 
For some God-forsaken reason I've been 
ashamed to admit I had a tailor for a father 

a woman's job, anyway. That’s why | 
never spoke of him. But I didn’t remember 
my mother, and I didn’t know I had a sister, 
and I didn’t even know that T hadn't been 
born in Ireland. The story that I stole 
anybody's money is a damn lie!” 

I heard Mrs. Quayle murmur, 
“— ae 

Well,” he grumbled, 
is! Now, what's this nonsense 
not being my sen!” 

* Peter!” 

I took one look at Mrs. Quayle and saw the 
amazed indignation of tearful innocenge 
staring in her face I muttered, “* Beg your 
par — ” and left Bob swaying, and fled from 


P.Q. said: 


“that’s what it 
about your 


the room. 


As I consider Bob's whole romance, now | 
realize that I should have suspected the 
motivation of his characters from the first 
because it was conscious motivation, and if 
life teaches us anything, it teaches us that 
human motives are almost always uncon- 
scious and self-disguised. That was the very 
point on which fiction had misled me. And in 
my fiction-fed stupidity, I had helped to 
mislead Bob 

P.Q.’s life-long pursuit of security was not 
the indication of any moral guilt. It was the 
unconscious result of being thrown on the 
world a mere child, unprotected. He had 
made his own way as a youth, without friends 
and without affection; and when he arrived 
where friends and affection were his for the 
asking, he had not the faculty of asking for 


them. His lack of education was the sources 
of that unconscious feeling of inferiority 


which expressed itself in defensive insolence 
and aggressive domination. He had missed 
all the socializing influences of school-yard 
companionship, and his philosophy of lif 
was “You be damned.” He had been given 
no social feeling for public service, and he saw 
his public properties as all his own. He had 
never been taught the rules of the civilized 
game of modern community life, and he 
would steal men from the checker-board in 
order to win. He had to win. It was the 
necessity of his unsocialized ego, of his sense 
of hidden inferiority, of his constant need to 
defeat his opponent and overcome his own 
fear. 

I should have known it. And I should have 
known that in a divided family, such as the 
Quayles, Bob’s delusion that he was not his 
father s son would almost inevitably arise out 
of his championing his mother and ranging 
himself on her side against his father. I 
should not have needed Bob's broken 
explanations when he returned to his room 
and sank into a chair and took his head in his 
hands and began to sob that he had been a 
fool, that he had misjudged his father, that he 
had always been secretly “proud of the old 
man”, and really fond of him. 

I've — I've always been his favorite,” 
he wept. “And [ knew it. But I—I 
wouldn’t admit it to myself. I fought him. 
I tried to hate him. He knew! He knew 
allalong. He said to me: ‘That's why you'd 
never let me win at checkers, eh?” And he 
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tried to smile. God!” He wept, heart- 
broken. “What a fool I've been!” 

“But Bob!” Isaid. “ You told me you'd 
heard your mother —— ” 


“Oh, that was all damn nonsense!” He 
looked up with a tear-drenched, contorted 
face. “She was unhappy about something, 
They'd quarreled. And she meant that | 
wasn't like the other boys and wasn’t like 
him. And she said, “Thank Heaven, he’s not a 


Quayle’ — or something like that. And J 
hated him because he'd made her ery. And | 


didn’t want to be his son. And I got the fool 
idea —” He gasped and shook his head, 
unable to go on. 

When he caught his breath again, he 
groaned: “The poor old geezer, he tried to 
apologize to us both — to explain that he'd 
been a failure with us because he'd always 
been kind of dumb and— and busy — and 
piled up with things he had to do— things 
that interested him more than they ought to, 
Gee! It tore the guts out of me to listen to 
him.” 

He got blindly to his feet and made his way 
blunde ‘ring to the bathroom and had his cTy 
out there under the pretense of washing his 
face. When he came back, he was swollen- 
eyed and disfigured with weeping, but the 
worst was over. 

“He's got his nerve with him,” he said 
“He knows every heart-beat’s likely 
his last, and it worries him about as much 
as it would me if I was waiting for the den 
tist. He’s as sore as boils about John. The 
big mutton-head tried to make him believe 
I ought to be sent to the lunatic asylum. 
He thinks the old man’s going to leave him 
in charge of the Pil bet he’s not 
John’s buggy about the money and the posi- 
tion it'll give him. So's Paul. Paul thinks 
that if he only had money enough he could 


to be 


estate. 


make everybody be good and go to church 
John thinks he’s going to make them all 


work and be efficient — going to run the 
country — 

(And, as a matter of fact, Bob proved to be 
right. P.Q. left his estate in the hands of a 
trust company to be administered until his 
youngest grandchild should be of age. 
Characteristic!) 

We talked and talked until daylight began 
to come in the window that the butler had 
opened onus. And it was the last talk of tne 
sort that we had together. When I woke late 
next day, Bob was already in his father’s 
room. He came to lunch in a subdued glow 
of happiness, and his mother and he carried 
on a secret interchange of meaningful smiles 
no matter what we talked about. He was 
like a boy in love. And he seemed to have 
forgotten Angela. 

“We're going to rig up the checker-board 
to-night,” he said, “and try to play a game. 
The nurse’ll make the moves for him so he'll 
not have to raise a finger if he doesn’t want 
Lo, 


WAS glad enough to see him happy. And 

Mrs. Quayle tried to conceal from me the 
reproachful thought that I had deceived her 
and encouraged Bob in his almost tragical 
delusion. But it was obvious that they both 
knew he did not “need” me any more; and 
after a lonely evening spent in looking for 
amusement, while Bob entertained his dad, 
I pretended that a letter trom home was an 
urgent summons to return, and they let me 
go with polite regrets. On the train I realized 
that it was the end of our companionship: 
that Bob would never be able to forgive me 
for sharing his ridiculous mistake with him. 
And he never did. 

According to the newspapers, P.Q. died of 
an attack of rheumatism that had reached his 
heart. The editorials and the obituaries al! 
described him as a rare and original character. 
I agreed with them at the time, but [ am not 
so sure, now, that he was not the commonest 
type of successful American. 

E. H. Reede, the neurologist, has written: 
“Adler introduced a revolutionary 
into the study of psychic mechanisms by 
showing that the perception of inferiority, 
insecurity or danger, stimulates in the sub- 
conscious mind a mobilization of psychic 
dexterities which results in that super- 
psychism recognized as genius. In America, 
the insecurity that resides in Puritan repres- 
sion was confronted by the new-world menace 
of pioneer perils; and insecurity triumphed 
over menace only by virtue of a concentrated 
intellectual cunning. That has produced 
the one unique American type. It is the 
arch-type of or great frontiersmen, our suc- 
cessful politicians, and our predatory busi- 
ness men who stalk and ambush their com- 
petitors.” 

And, at any rate, it is certainly the type of 
Peter Quayle. 
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The Man, the Tiger and the Snake 


[Continued from page 24] 





Metropolitan Opera House, a figure detached 
itself from the straggling file of pedestrians, 
separated from others on the pavement by 
something familiar. It was the woman who 
had passed hin 

Between her and him a man was saunter- 
ing northward. Suddenly he half turned, 
bringing himself squarely in front of her. 
It seemed to Comlough that he said some- 
thing to the woman, but he noticed that 
she stepped out of his way, further than this 
paying no attention to the man. Yet the 
man’s gaze followed her, and abruptly he 
turned, overtaking her a few feet in front of 
Comlough. Again she veered a little to one 
side and at the same moment the man’s 
hand grasped her arm. Comlough heard 
him say, in a mean, whining voice: 

“("’mon!” 

“Leave me go.” Her eyes were glittering 
and beady as a snake’s. The man turned 
back his coat and disclosed a metal shield. 

“Y're run in, see. I been watchin’ ye 
the hull night prowlin’ up en’ down here, 
an’ y’ ¢’n think up a story t’ tell the magis- 
trate down at the Night Court.” 


N the instant before Comlough spoke, he 

had a flashlight picture of himself in 
terfering for the third time in ten days with 
the process, right or otherwise, of the law. 
But the power of seeing himself from a spec 
tator’s point of view lessened nothing of 
something akin to fury at the man in front 
of him, whom he recognized as one of the 
two who had passed him on the dark stairs 
leading to the club-room. 

“Suppose you take your hands from that 
woman,” he said levelly. 

The man shot at him a lee T of indifference. 

“Say, run ‘long ’r I'll haul y’ in, too, see.” 

“You heard what I said.” 

“Say—”” He interrupted himself to 
give Comlough a second glance, not of in- 
difference this time, but of hate. “Hey 
there, Dave!’ he called across the street 

From the other side a patrolman separated 
himself from the shadows of the shops. 

“Where’n hell d’ye git this stuff, heh? 
Y’ stand there!” spat the plainclothes man 
at Comlough, whipping himself into a rage. 

“What's up, Gus?” asked the patrolman. 

“This stiff here’s tryin’ t’ intefere with 
me pullin’ this Jane here. I gotta notion 
t’ run “im in, too — wha’ d’ ye say?” 

The officer looked Comlough over. “* What’s 
the idee — go “head, run “long!” he growled, 
addressing not Comlough particularly but 
the whole gathering of spectators. Then he 
gripped Comlough’s arm and attempted to 
turn him round. 

Comlough wrenched his arm loose with a 
jerk, anger in him mingled with disgust at 
having implicated himself in this mess. 

“Where do you imagine you are! If you 
put your fingers on me I'll have that badge 
and uniform off you in an hour. That 
fellow was out to make an arrest without 
investigating who he took. I saw the whole 
thing and he'll leave that woman go or 
I'l know why.” 

The patrolman was impressed. “‘Hadda 
make a pull! —What’n—” spluttered the 
plainclothes man; but the other interrupted 
him. “If ye know so much ‘bout it— ye kin 
go down with her and tell it!” he said to 
Comlough, weakening a little, however. 

“TI most certainly will— !” began Com- 
lough, and stopped. It was the last thing 
he wanted to do. A clock across the street 
pointed to twenty minutes to twelve. His 
train left at 12:15. The two officers saw 
his look of hesitancy and both took it for a 
backdown. 

“Ring fer the wagon!” snapped the plain- 
clothes man instantly. He walked with the 
woman in the wake of the patrolman and 
Comlough through a scattering of onlookers. 

“1 assure you, you shali be sorry for this 
— both of you!” Comlough protested. 

His words pricked the patrolman’s pride 
of office. He wheeled menacingly 

Say — listen here, you! I heard ‘bout 
all out o’ you I’m gonna take — get that! 
A minute more’n I’m gonna run ye in. Now, 
you beat it!” 

All Comlough’s thoughts of catching his 
train vanished in painful realization of 
the increasing and idiotic complications of 
the situation. He stepped to a taxi. 

“Follow the police wagon,” he said. As he 


gol in his eyes met the woman’s. There was 
a brazen mixture of camaraderie, anger,thanks 
and speculation in her face and eyes. Par- 
ticularly speculation as to the character of 
his interest in her predicament. 

Jefferson Market Night Court is no longer 
the midnight cabaret of the morbidly curious 
nor the stamping chamber of the sociological 
dilettante. There were stricter rules than 
formerly regarding admission. 

“What che wanna gin fer?” the door- 
keeper clipped, in speech which resembled a 
contracted hiss, 

“Witness,” answered Comlough. 

“Where's ‘r loy’r? Y'can’ g’in wit’ou'n 
aut’r’sayshun.”” 

“Who is sitting on the bench to-night?” 

“Jjjech R’s'I'sky.” 

“What?” 

“Jjjjesh Rr-s’ll’sky!’ he repeated angrily. 

Comlough regarded him hopelessly. 

“Roslavsky — Judge Roslavsky!” a_by- 
stander irritatedly assisted Comlough. 

Comlough knew many of the city’s 
judiciary, but not Roslavsky. He remem 
bered having heard of him as one of the 
average men on the bench; an organization 
judge with eyes cast on the Supreme Justice- 
ship probably, humanly fair and unbrilliant. 
He wished Wendleton had been the sitting 
judge. He had recently expressed himself 
in no mincing terms on officers who brought 
in innocent and semi-innocent giris to swell 
the list of their arrests or in connivance 
with shysters who battened on the panic of 
women. Comlough wrote a sentence on one 
of his cards; a terse reference to Deems 
Stover. 

“Pass that up to the clerk, please.” 

In a few minutes he was inside, and sat 
in the back of the big dismal room, with its 
drab gathering of accused and the imme- | 
diately interested, sentimentally and finan- | 
cially. Comlough noticed a man with the 
face of a savant sliding up the aisle, with the 
effect of covering space without effort. 

“Barney!” Comlough reached out and 
touched his arm. Without a sign of surprise 
crossing his melancholy countenance the 
other slipped down beside him. 

“Can you work a case up to the top of 
the docket for me?” 

The other nodded. 

“Tt’s the arrest made at Forty-first and 
Broadway by a plainclothes man named Gus.” 

The semi-invisible being beside him 
raised his expressionless eyes to Comlough’s 
ina strangely regardless glance. It was Stover 
who had said that Barney read the secrets of 
your grandfather in that moth-like look. He 
got up; slipped down the aisle. Five minutes 
later Comlough saw the matron come out of 
the door on the left hand, whisper to the clerk 
who in turn rose and passed a slip of paper to 
Roslavsky. The judge nodded. The present 
case was disposed of a few moments later. 
Directly afterward the woman on whose _be- 
half Comlough was there was brought in. He 
saw the plainclothes man who had arrested 
her rise from a group of men down in front, 
with a distinct start of surprise. 


“ ESTELLE DE COURTNEY — ‘rested — 

F’r’ty-f'st-n-Broadway — b’ Of’ca Mer- 
kle — f’'r— *costin’ — m’n— non— streets!" 
The clerk half rose and hiccoughed the tidings 
of Estelle de Courtney’s pdesence to the 
court. 

As she sat down in the prisoner's chair 
Comlough for the first time gained a com- 
pleted impression of her. There was a 
sinuosity to her movements which did not 
depart from her even when she sat down, 
but continued to manifest itself in the 
advance and recession of her silk-sheathed 
ankle which, as she crossed her knees, 
moved to and fro with a snaky swiftness ut 
a discreet distance from the floor. That 
silken three or four inches of quickly swing- 
ing ankle characterized her. Even her 
features, alive and intent for all the admirably 
held pose of indifference, had it — that air 
of uncoiling sleaziness; that flexibility of 
flimsily clad motion which was almost 
reptilian and just as fascinating. 

“Have you a lawyer?” Roslavsky asked. 

“If you please, your Honor!’ Comlough 
bad come forward to the end of the aisle, 
holding a little white rectangle in his hand. 
“Your Honor — ” he stood before the judge's 
bench now and extended his card, “— 1 am | 
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UN DERWEAR 
Comfort of mind— 


Comfort in dress 


H+“ you ever stopped to think how easily 
your comfort of mind is disturbed by 
such trifles as the slipping of a shoulder strap 
over the arm, the wrinkling of your under- 
wear under the corset, or its binding across 
the thighs? 


The thing bothers you, makes you conscious 
of it all the time, so that no matter how well- 
groomed you may 44, you do not /e/ well- 
groomed, and hence you have neither the poise 
nor the distinction of manner that should 
be yours. 


Comfort of dress should begin nearest the body 
—and can begin nearest the body, if you will 
wear ATHENA Underwear. ATHENA Un- 
derwear is tailored to fit—there is no stretch- 
ing or sagging or gaping. 


It follows the natural contour of the body, the 
rounded lines as well as the straight lines 


There is only one thing to remember in buying 
ATHENA Underwear: get the same sixe as your 
bust measure—no larger. Ask the saleswoman 
at your local store to tell you why, and also t 
show you ATHENA’S seven special featur 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSZJ SHAPE 


$722 $820 $9:2° & 310-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
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NS _5. T shoes in the 


NA world. They are 
Me 110) sold in 107 W. L. 
Douglas stores, and $5.50 | 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 
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- Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
150 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 
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Cooper Comlough — | was passing by when the 
| arrest of the prisoner took place and although 
I have never spoken a word to her nor sne to 
me, I should like to appear for her, merely as 
a citizen who witnessed an outrage and is 
anxious to do his duty by simple justice.” 
| Roslavsky looked at the card which had 
been passed to him, and nodded with 
awakened interest Officer Merkle was re 
quested to testify 
| “Your Honor, that man attempted to 
jinterfere with—”“ began Merkle, actyal 
|fear on his face. Roslavsky cut him short 
| with a sharp rap of his gavel 

“Officer Merkle!” he said with ominous 
| severity Roslavsky recognized the power of 
jinfluential opinion with which Comlough 
might at some critical time be able to reward 
him. “You will please to state the facts 
upon which you arrested the prisoner.” 

Merkle twiddied his Fedora. “I> was 
‘signed to duty ‘n Broadway fom Thirty- 
fort’ to Forty-sec’n Street. [ got t Forty- 
sec’n’ et nine-fifteen en’ ‘bout a half-hour 
later I seen the pris’ner foist, walkin’ by the 
Heral’ Bildin’. She stopped ‘side a man 
thet wus readin’ the bull'tins en’ she turned 
t’ ‘im en’ sed somethin’ He turned en 
walked off. I follered her en’ l seen her 
| walkin’ close ta three ether men, but I 
pe know et she spoke t’ ‘em He was 
| getting hold of himself in his impudently 
}meck and stupid recital of what he pur- 
| ported to be facts and now adopted a pose 
of exactness. “*No—-"’ he meditated slightly 
| over the word, no, | don’ think she 
spoke t’ eny of ’em. Et Forty-see’n’ she 
crossed over en’ L los’ track of ‘er in Times 
Square. ‘Boutta hour later I seen ‘er 
agen, en’ this time I seen ‘er talkin’ ta a man 
et Thirty-eight’ Street. They walked down 
a block en’ he left her, en’ she walked on 
slow agen. I follered ‘er on two trips she 
made ‘tween the MeAlpin en’ Times Square 
en’ then I passed ’er tween Forty en’ Forty- 
foist. When I went by she sed,‘ Good-evenin’!’ 
I sed, ‘Good-evenin’,’ back, en’ turned en’ 
walked b’side ‘er, en’ she came close t "me 
en’ sed, ‘Where’re ye goin’?’ en’ I sed, 
“Where’re ye goin back, 
Where d’ye wanna go?’ en’ I sed back 
then, ‘Downna the Night Court.’ She 
started to shy off me then en’ I got holt of 
‘er arm, en’ the foist thing I know that 
gentamin — comes up en’ ——” 

‘Officer Merkle — that is sufficient!” 
broke in Roslavsky. “Your great trouble, 
as I have told you again and again in this 
court-room, has always been your extreme 
| haziness in regard to what it is the court's 
| purpose to learn at any specific time, and 
| your ineradicable tendency to launch out 
| on some issue in which the court is not in 
terested. Officer Merkle, just at this par 
ticular moment you are not on trial, neither 
is the gentleman who has come forward in 
this case as witness. What we are solely inter 
jested in is the reason the prisoner who is— 
is. If once again I have to interrupt the 
| business of this court to instruct you in the 
elements of procedure, a reprimand which 
shall carry with it a salutary, tangible reproof 
will be meted out to you, sir.” 





2” en she sed 





E finished on a note of triumphant bit- 

terness. He was too clever a man to seem 
to be seeking approbation; but Comlough felt 
that the Judge had been playing, as the 
phrase carries, to him exclusively. 

“Your Honor,’ Comlough addressed him 
with a slight bow; “the statements of this 
officer besides being ridiculous to start with, 
are not statements at all, but misstatements. 
Your Honor, this man has made the state- 
ment that he was detailed for duty on 
Broadway and that. from shortly after nine 
o'clock until the time of the arrest of the 
prisoner, he was fulfilling his duty. Your 
Honor, I do not know where the officer was 
at nine-fifteen. I do not know whether he 
saw the prisoner in Herald Square then, 
but I do know, if his own words to an ac- 
quaintance of his can be beheved, that he 
was not on Broadway for one hour and twen- 
ty minutes; namely, not from nine-lwenty 
until twenty minutes of eleven; namely, that 
he was in the rooms of the Longacre Political 
Association waiting for a friend — a man he 
called Pooley during that time 

“Your Honor, | was going up the stairs 
of the club at twenty minutes to cleven 
when this officer and the man he called Poo- 
ley came out of the club-room. —L overheard 
him say that he had been waiting for one 
hour and twenty minutes. His words, as I 
remember them, were these: “What's the 
idea, Pooley, of keeping me waiting since 
nine-twenty It's twenty of eleven now — 
one hour and twenty minutes.” The man 
addressed as Pooley answered: *T had a hard 
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time getting Weaver, but we have everything 
settled now and we'll put the deal through, 
Where shall we go to talk it over?’ 

* Now, your Honor, the next words spoken 
by Officer Merkle indicate the reason why 
Lam here. It is not to obstruct justice, 
your Honor, but to see it carried out. The 
next words of Officer Merkle also explain 
the presence of the prisoner, I believe, better 
than any possible infraction of municipal 
ordinances of which she could have been 
capable. These were Officer Merkle’s words: 
“Damn it, Pooley, it’s late for me now, and 
I've got to make some arrests to-night and 
bring somebody into the Night Court or 
there will be hell to pay. I have to do jt 
lecause Stagg gave me warning just to. 
night.” 

“Your Honor, to offer the last bit of evi. 
dence that this man had neither the time 
this evening nor even the inclination to make 
just and only just arrests — the conversa. 
tion which I overheard concluded in this 
fashion: Pooley: ‘Come on, it will be easy 
enough for you to make an arrest. We shail 
not be longer than a half-hour. Let us go 
over to—* Your Honor, I have forgotten 
the name of the place but [remember thai 
they were to meet another man by the name 
of Kelly there —‘you will have plenty of 
time,’ Pooley said to Officer Merkle, ‘to go 
along Broadway and arrest any woman.’ 
Officer Merkle’s response to this, your Hon- 
or, was: “All right!"” 


THE plainclothes man was white; a sickly 
white. His eves had a shifting terror in 
them. It was only incidental — this affair 
of the woman he had arrested. The other 
thing Comlough had hit upon, which invotved 
Weaver and Pooley and Kelly, was the basis 
of the panic that sucked the color out of 
his cheeks. That side of Merkle is another 
story. In course of time it put him where 
he still is, and put him there as a direct re- 
sult of Comlough’s testimony. However, 
requoting Kipling, thaf ‘is another story, 

The big room was tensely still. From 
Roslavsky to the sinuous figure in the pris- 
oner’s chair, every eye fastened on Comlough, 
His voice took on a quietly flaying bitter- 
ness. 

“Your Honor — I am here on behalf of 
no prisoner or victim of injustice. [| am here 
on behalf of the citizens of this common- 
wealth. I know nothing about the prisoner, 
I know nothing of her life — but I do know 
that, arrested in the spirit in which she was 
arrested, she suffered an indignity in which 
she is not alone, but which strikes at every 
citizen of this community: that she is as 
innocent of this particular charge bringing 
her here as our own sisters and wives might 
be, and that the kind of thing which 
threatened and overwhelmed her to-night, if 
not checked, will overwhelm sometime or 
other, likely enough, our own sisters and 
wives and daughters. Your Honor, I ap- 
preciate the honor I received with your 
permission to testify in this court ” 

On the Sixth Avenue sidewalk a few min- 
utes later Comlough called a taxi for the 
woman. She was subdued to the extent 
that the provocative sinuousness of her did 
not flaunt itself, and the reptilian glitter of 
her eyes was quite replaced by a momen- 
tary softening. As she got into her cab she 
stopped and seized his hand in both hers. 

“Mr. Comlough—!" A saving sense of 
humor bashed what was evidently an inborn 
instinct for the theatrical. She gave him 
the exceeding reward, instead, of being 
natural, and honored him with recognition 
of the quixoticism of his act by thanking 
him undramatically. “You and I are a 
long way apart, although you were game 
enough to talk about me and your wife and 
sisters in the same sentence. Fair enough. 
It’s good to hear once in a while from the 
upper classes."’ At that moment he liked her 
immensely for the self-reliant sarcasm in her 
voice, “But you are real, Certainly there's 
no way | could ever pay you back. If ever 
there could be ['d do about anything to 
prove to you what a real sport you were, 
and you'd learn by just calling up Audubon 
$1476 where they always know where Ethel 
Pearson, which is my real name, 1s. Lord 
knows, I'd like to pay you back, but I guess 
I couldn't do it any better than by hoping 
you'll never need anybody’s help. So long! 
— Driver, take me to West End and 109th 
Street.” 

As the cab drove off and he turned to 
call another, the name Ethel Pearson - 
Audubon 41476 — 41476— Ethel Pearson 
— repeated itself in his mind even as he 
confronted the inconvenient truth that by 
now he should have been en route to Wash- 
ington. “Audubon — 41476 * 
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It was in this way that Cooper € omlough 
extricated the snake She professed grati- 
tude, pledged her aid, just as the «nake did 
in the old Laos folktale. As Comlough re- 
called her, the insinuating serpentine smooth- 
ness of her, the beryl green glitter of her 
eves, he actually thought of her as something 
humanly reptilian, and strangely, it was not 
uncomplimentary 

“Life runs in threes!” 

From somewhere the phrase came to 
Comlough as he recollected the remotely 
parallel situations of Lynn, Glenn and the 
Pearson Woman. 

Ochia having undoubtedly returned home 
from the station by now, he was on the 
way back there. loo lk would telephone 
Washington announcing his 
later arrival and that was all for that 

The lights 
brilliantly when he drew up at his house 
It struck him as peculiar. He paid the taxi 
driver and hurried up the steps. Before he 
yot his keys out the door opened and Ralston, 
his butler, stood there, his usually marmoreal 
countenance a conflicting canvas of excit« 
ment, bewilderment and relief at 
Comlough 


“AH, SIR—1 
O sir! 


came, 


telegrams to 


down-stairs were burning 


sight of 


L am so glad that you 
I didn’t know but what 
I should have called for 


you were hurt, sir 
and 


the police, sir, in another ten minutes 
you have not the bag, sir I ? 
" “Man alive! what is the matter?” de- 
manded Comlough. In the hall a cluster 
of servants were surrounding a scared-look 
ing Jap bos 

“Why, sir !” exclaimed Ralston, “— I 
—we thought something happened to you 
too, sir because sir the bag it was 
stolen from Ox hia, sir’ 

“What!” 

“Ve-es, sir 

Comlough stood dumfounded, staring from 
the butler to the Japanese 
Mist’ Comlough I 
station in long waiting — when you come not 
bime-by 1 go to the t lephone and to speak 
to Mist’ Ralston For one second only I 
leave the bag out of the hand to give to the 
ticket man the quarter for change and I 
look down and the bag is away!” 

There was no doubting Ochia’s story 
In five vears he had never 


quite so, sir!” 


“Sir remain im 


nor 
his sincere pani 
failed Comlough in the slightest particular. 
Comlough looked at him intently for a mo 
ment, probing him with «a gaze which the 
Japanese met with a heseeching morttfica 
tion an abasement that hurt Comlough. 

“That's all right, Ochia,” he said quietly 
“Ralston. send the others to bed and then 
come to the study. Ochia, come with me.” 

He Jed the way to his study, followed by 
the heavy-hearted Japanese A deep fore- 
boding of disaster filled Comlough. The bag! 
It contained confidential correspondence 
in regard to the Maracaibo operations, con- 
cessions, ete. Dozens ol phases of United 
Americas Petroleum operations were repre 
sented by confidential data in that bag. The 
addenda on the Mexican situation alone 
against the proposed nationalization of the 
big wells from Tehuantepec all the way up 
by Carranza. But principally, the bag con 
tained the outline of his struggle to 
ibsolute control of the Llano Estacado— in 
that bag was the stark, undisguised reasons 
for his attacks on Utopian Oil and Texan 
Improvement — the very gist of all his la- 
bors, all his hopes, his future and even his 
honor — his obligations to his 
The bay was lost stolen! 

With iron self-collection Comlough quietly 
directed Ochia to sit’ opposite him and 
questioned him. The facts were disastrously 
simple. Timmons, Lynn's butler, had 
telephoned Comlough’s message to Ralston, 
who had told the Japanese to carry the bag 
to the station. Ochia was at the gate of 
track eleven, the Washington 12:15 express, 
at quarter of eleven. People were already 
going in to the train. Eleven o'clock came: 
eleven-thirty; twelve o'clock: twelve-fifteen 
He did not know what todo. The train went 
off; still no Mr. Comlough. He waited until 
tWelve-thirty; then he went to the telephone 
His smallest quarter 
and he crossed to one of the ticket cages to 
get it changed. For that moment he had set 
the bag down at his feet. 

As far as he remembered, no 
came to the wicket; no one was near him 
He received his change, bent down to pick 
up the bag — and it wasn’t there! 

Comlough took a memorandum out of his 
desk, listing the papers which had been in 
the bag. He remembered each separate lost 
paper vividly He from the 


gain 


associates. 


booths, coin Was a 


one else 


looked up 


paper finally, foreing all his faculties into 
means of finding 
the bag, or, failing in that, of counteracting 
the effective Tse of its contents by others 
There were Lwo possible explanations of ibs 
theft. First, a common sneak thief. 
Lhe unassuming but 
it would have been led 


a cool attentiveness on 


noting 
undeniable richness of 
to believe that its 
contents were in accordance with its exterior 
and had “lifted” it 

The other possibility was the graver on 
that parties who had something to gai b 
Americas Pe 
troloum plans, or who were intevested in the 
direction of Comlough’s future public report 
learning of his intended Washington trip, 
had taken a desperate chance that the bag 


gelling Possession of United 


might contain valuable information, and sto 
len it. As to who would know of the bag’s 
contents, he was the eynosure of all oilmen 
and oil speculators’ eyes, and there were men 
who, fearing him, would have reached tie 
stage in their nervous scheming of being 
able to identify Ochia and the bag with the 
( © monogram. Or men hating him 
Aleck Bonsell? Mangin? 

The more he considered the importance of 
the papers, the more he realized what it 
would mean for any one in the oil stock 
game to get hold of that confidential infor- 
ination What it would mean in dollars 
and cents! His hold on the Estacado was 
dependent upon keeping the bag from men 
who could block his plans if they got hold of 
it. More important at present to him than 
the financial stability of Umted Americas 
Petroleum was his dream of extending it and 
organizing the output of the largest oil re 
sources in the world That dream would 
be a bubble if the contents of the bag were 
passed round before he got Kileairn’s block 
of I topian or bought in the majority holding 
of Texan Improvement At best it meant, 
if ever anything was to be done in the Esta- 
cado, that his method of going about it had 
failed in the first and simplest stage; that 
he would step down from the driver's seat; 
that some one else would step up to it. He 
saw with painful clarity that what the bag 
contained was not papers of value but inval 
uable confidenc es of a group of powerful men 
who would be affected as much by his loss as 
he himself 

He wasted no time and energy in mourn 
ing, or in reproaching himself for having 
packed the papers in the bag and in trusting 
it to Ochia He had done the same thing 
hundreds of times before; told himself sav- 
agely that he would again. There tightened 
in him that tenacious, fanatical will to fight 
on for his plans which was characteristic of 
First, whatever assistance the police 
could him enlisted, without 
scattering news of his loss broadcast Ochia, 
of course, had already notified the station 
officials He bad no qualm of uneasiness in 
turning to the police for help as the aftermath 
to the thorough-going manner in which he 
had exposed the venality of one member of 
the force in the Night Court. Comlough 
knew that sanely and soberly regarded, the 
rank and file of the police force were hard- 
working, often keen-thinking, 
earnest men. bk gol Inspector Snell of 
the Center Street bureau on the telephone 
and a few minutes later sent Ralston and 
Ochia to the Twenty-third Precinct to 
Central Office man. When they 
sat thinking deeply. 


give must be 


courageous, 


meet a 


left he 


ARGREAVES and Colonel Maurice 

should he inform them at once? He picked 
up the telephone again to call the former from 
his bed; but the number he catled was not 
Hargreaves’. He could not leave New York 
until the bag was found. But if the papers 
were being conned over in inimical quarters 
he had to get in touch with Washington 
more promptly than ever. Krull, Lommax, 
Morrissey, Worthington, MceDi!l — these, he 
felt reasonably certain, he could call from 
Washington himself; they would bring Wal- 
pole, But DePinna was a_ ticklish 
Venezuelan, and Godoz, Molina and del 
Corral were super-errati Colombians. The 
number he called was Stover’s. 

*‘Deems — come down to my place at 
once I need you bad! Will you come?” 

“Coming!” The click of the 
sharply hung up put an exclamation point 
on Stover’s response. Comlough decided to 
wait before calling Hargreaves and Maurice, 
calling Updike and Aiken instead. 

Few know the story of the days when the 
fate of the great United Americas Petroleum 
Consolidated hung upon the theft of a little 
black bag. Least of all is known the part 
which Deems Stover had in the unwritten 
history of the oil company. He appeared 
shortly before four o'clock, fresh and alert 


too 


recelver 
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is though it were midday. While Comlough 
told him what had happened, he toyed with 
a ball of crumpled paper 

“Who did Snell send up to the Twenty- 
third?” he asked when Comlough finished. 

“Couldn't tell you.” 

In a few minutes he had Snell on the wire 
* Chief, Stover speaking. Send 
Kirkman up on the Comlough case, will 
vou? Yes Right away. And, please 
This is air tight, you understand \ll 
right. Thanks a lot! 

He hung the receiver up and 
Comlough 

“If it’s kicking anywhere within kicking 
distance of the station, or just some ordinary 
crook’s taken it, Kirkman will get it back 
Now, What is the particular 
thing vou got me down here for?” 

‘To bring Washington to New 

*At current freight rates?” 

‘Airplane rates if necessary Comlough 
threw the letter Stover had him to 
DePinna on the table. “IT want the addressee 
of that to collect it in person.” He leaned 
weross the table, speaking rapidly, with a 
tenseness seldom in his speech. ‘*Deems, I 
want DePinna, Molina, and, if 
t all possible, Emilio del Corral and Sidonio 
Godoz up this afternoon 
You know how to get at Morissey, Krull, 
Lommax, Worthington, McDill and Walpole, 
better than | do. Get them up here for me. 
In ninety-nine hundred 
that has big money in it can 


this is 


turned t 


let's go on 


York.” 


given 


vou to get 
here to-day 


vears out of a 


anything 


be swung from New York better than 
from any other place in the world. This 
was the hundredth year for me and Wash- 
ington has the eall lean’t go there Still 


less can I let whoever has my papers get 
to work in Washington with them while 
I'm here You've got to bring Washington 
to New York for me.” 

For several minutes Stover kept his gaze 
on the crumpled paper, slowly revolving it 
in his fingers 

es, ooper, he said at last, “ vou’re one of 
the people I believe in. 'mealleda good judge 


of people, too I want to ask vou only one 


thing” He looked steadily at Comlough. 
“This oil project of yours, is it a square 
proposition — in every way? Don't be 
irritated by the question. Is it in every 
Wav’ 

Comlough regarded him wonderingly. 

It is. As square a dream as a man ever 
dreamed, Deems.” 

“It's communistic, you said. Now, I 
know you're not a red shirt. What you mean 
by communistic is that it’s elastic can 


streten with the times, and will not be a 
peg to tac k down what our left-wing friends 
call the capitalistic privileges?” 

™ It hasn t been endorsed by la hine and 
lrotsky, but despite that it has taken the 
man in the street into consideration and 
into partnership to an extent that’s fairer 
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toward Comlough with a short laugh. “You 
know, politics is a curious game. According 
to mythology it’s always crooked. Well, 


according to my particular lights, ve beaten 
that legend. I've never let myself in for a 
shady deal. My record has a number of people 
puzzled because it is open, and people that 
want to get something on you have the 
devil's own time believing anything that isn’t 
damning.” He broke off with a shrug, and 
smiled whimsically at Comlough. “Just as 
you look ahead and realize that old business 
ways are hitting the toboggan, I see as much 
in polities, It isn’t merely a question of not 
lettinganybody get anything on me — there's 
something of that in it, to be sure; my useful- 
ness depends on avoiding that it’s because 
I have some sort of principle about what 
influence I can swing in the political affairs 
of lots of Americans. I have to use a num- 
ber of things which have come to my hand 
and in which I do not particularly believe; 
but which I cannot do without altogether 
either. | dont use them in the spirit of 
compromise with my own ideas; 1} use them 
because there’s work I've got to do and I 
can’t afford the luxury of hysterics.” 
He drew the telephone to him 


‘““PHIS puzzles you a bit as to how it fits 

in with your immediate needs. It does 
I can give a man any number of letters to 
any number of individuals occupying ringside 
seats in Congress and legations. I’m always 
shooting letters round. Not letters just like 
I gave you, of course — but even that left 
me free from responsibility in whatever you're 
pushing. On the other hand, when I ring 
up Washington, as I'm going to do now, and 
ask several gentlemen from Texas and Latin 
America and elsewhere to come to New York 
to talk over matters pertaining to the glory 
and industrial advancement of their several 
communities incidentally, and to the glory 
and industrial advancement of Cooper Com- 
lough and United Americas Petroleum — and 
mankind, as you tell me — mainly, IT want 
to be sure of the mankind Cooper, hecause 
I am in reality endorsing your schemes. 1 
want to make sure that I'm safe in doing so 
Anyhow —” he laughed, as he lifted the re- 
ceiver —- “Tillinghast told me just day be- 
fore yesterday, that the slipperiest stuff in the 
world was petroleum, and that a man hadn't 
ought to trust his mother on anything con- 
nected with an oil gusher. However, Im dis- 
carding his excellent advice and taking a 
chance on you, old man! Here goes!” 

It was half-past five before he got his 
Washington connection. He gave instructions 
one named Teath to deliver a 
Will Boies, whom Comlough 
knew slightly. The purport of it was that 
Senators Morissey and Worthington, and 
Representatives Krull, Lommax and Me- 
Dill were to be impressed with the urgency 
of taking the eight o'clock express out of 
Washington for a conference in New York. 
MeDill was to bring Rafael DePinna of the 


to some 


message to 


Venezuelan Legation; and Worthington, 
Major Josiah L. Walpole, who was at the 
Willard; Boies was instantly to get in touch 
with Arthur Godfrey of the Pan-Americay 
Union, and with D. H. Angus, chairman of 
the board of directors of the North and South 
American International Export Alliance 
In brief, the reorganization of United Ameri. 
cas Petroleum in a manner closely affecting 
the Republic of Colombia made imperative 
an immediate interview with Marso Moling 
and Emilio del Carral, of the Colombiay 
Legation, and their friend, the baronial land. 
owner, Sidonio Godoz. A day late would 
late. When the parties arrived jn 
New York they were to repair at once to the 
offices of United Americas Petroleum, where 
the president of the company, Mr. Cooper 
Comlough, would be awaiting them. 

Stover rose. “Boies can drum tiem to- 
gether if it’s possible; but you will grant. 
man, to rouse the District of Columbia at 
six in the morning with instructions to make 
an eight o'clock train is allowing no elbow 
room for contingencies.” 

“Tve made trains with less leeway.” 

“But you are not a congressman, Cooper: 
nor a South American. ['m going to stop 
in at Twenty-third Precinct now to see what 
has developed. I want to keep in touch 
with you. You'll go down to your office 
about when?” 

“Be there at ten. Updike and Aiken will 
be there at eight. Ill have my secretary, 
Wallace, on the wire every half-hour. You 
can relay any news to me through him.” 

As they parted in the hall Stover turned to 
Comlough suddenly. 

“By the way, Cooper — you came to the 
club directly from Lynn's, didn’t you? 
About what time did you leave him?’ 

“Ten-fifteen. He walked down Fifth 
Avenue with me about six blocks. There's 
a clock at Sixtieth— just above the Nether- 
land. It said ten-fifteen as I got my taxi.” 

“Lynn’s not associated with anybody in 
the speculating game — somebody he might 
have run into after vou left him — all things 
are possible, you know some one he might 
have given an inadvertent tip, just in the 
course of conversation about you — he hav- 
ing just left you— you know how talk cen- 
ters round the immediately departed — just 
somebody, you know :~ 

Comlough had given an involuntary start 
at Stover’s mention of Lynn in connection 
with speculation, unobserved by the other, 
who had been opening the door. Not even 
to Stover would he have dreamed of speak- 
ing of Lynn’s speculations — besides, they 
had nothing to do with the matter in band. 

“N-o,” he replied; something in Stover's 
tone puzzling him. “Nobody at all.” 

Stover stood silent for a moment in the 
open doorway, and seemed to ponder. 

“Well so long then see vou later!” 
he said abruptly, gripped Comlough’s arm 
and hurried away. 

|To be continued! 
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The Life Story of Clyde Fitch 


(Continued from page 17] 





than anything which has been tried.” 
Stover hesitated a moment, and gestured 
deciaration that the dog was the only living 
creature that had found its god it im- 
pressed him to such a degree that he talked 
about it for several hours. He was often 


happiest when he epitomized his feeling in 
a terse phrase 


There was another Schenectady friend, 


Molly Jackson, with whom he corresponded 
for many vears, his editorial rival in’ the 
painfull written newspapers which were 


reached the 
the n the 


the time ¢ Ivde 
hefore 


created about 
mature age of eleven. But 
children of the neighborhood had a taste of 
the dramatic instinct of the — incipient 
dramatist. They were coached and drilled 
by him in plays of his own imagining; and on 
the spur of the moment they lent themselves 
to the skill of the rehearser in getting up 
impromptu scenes. For example, they loved 


to have their pictures taken at a ¢ heap 
photographers, near by ( lyk would pose 
them, unerringly and swifthy — without 


special costume, but so as to bring cut the 
meat of the situation. The picture of him- 
self as “Bluebeard” could be mistaken for 
no other hero, and certainly the fate of the 
“wives” is realistically noted. Once, in his 
twelfth vear 
sent with his aunt to the wilds of 


Salem, Ohio, where it was hoped he 


not being very strong, he was 
Lower 
would 


rough it during the summer. But Clyde soon 
fell into the easier line of giving the people 
around him a good time with entertamments 
like Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works, or training the 
neighbor's animals, so that they would per- 
form at his country circus. 

But he was also an excellent 
always up to 


example of 
the genus, boy tricks — a 
torment and a tease, as his cousin Alice 
Goodwin can recall. There floats in memory 
a song he used to sing, seated on the stairs, 
while Alice entertained beaux in the parlor. 
His good heart could, at such times, never 
be reached; he delighted in seeing the girl 
rush to her room, slam the door and lock it; 
and he would linger by the threshold, giving 
her a gratuitous encore 

Thus, it can be that even Mrs 
Fitch’s motherly solicitude could not stem the 
tide of boyish spirit. Clyde's literary talent 
hegan to assert itself with the appearance of 
his little newspaper, the Shooting Star, in 
which his first effusions saw the light. Many 
of the foolseap sheets I have before me — 
written in an unformed hand— are dated 
1879; they are highly colored in imaginative 
flavor, which is in the true tradition of 
modern journalism. They are dotted over 
with the initials of W. C. F. and K. HL. F., 


showing that Clyde and Kate Fanchot were 


seen, 


leagued against Molly Jackson, editress of 
the formidable Rising Sun. The contents 
range from editorials and news paragraphs 
to novelettes of the lurid kind, bearing such 


pseudo-romantic titles as “The Missing 
Hand; or Marie Gertrude Antoinette de 
Rue: A Thrilling Tragedy a la Miss 


Clyde's love of satire begins at 
this time; his observation of small things is 
startlingly developed. Molly Jackson's 
Rising Sun never escaped derision. “If you 
want to have your hair banged,” runs one 


Goodri« h.” 


paragraph, “oo to the Rising Sun office. 
One of the editors there does it nicely. 


Thank goodness the Shooting Star is no 
banging concern. W. C.F.” In return for 
this slur, littl Molly he aped coals of fire 


on Clyde's bead in the following bit of 
subtlety: “The famous, and highly respected 
gentleman, Mr. Clyde Fitch, Esq., will show 
the contributors of the Shooting Star how to 
do examples!” They watched each other for 
the slightest loophole; if they were slack in 
their duties, they were relentless in their 
criticism. Once, Molly deserted the edi- 
torial office of the Rising Sun to visit some 
friends. Evidently she had such a good time 
away, that she failed to help ber staff 


_ Clyde, who must have been a close reader of 


the rival paper, commented thus: “We 
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wonder if the absent. editress does not feel 
interest enough in her own paper to write 
at least once or twice to and for it.” 

It is not the fact that Clyde wanted to 
edit a newspaper at this youthful age which 
is the exceptional thing, but the spirited way 
in which he wrote betokened his future 
vivacity. Here is a precocious specimen of 
his correspondence at the time: 


My Dear Mout 

I received your letter vesterday and 
hasten to answer so as to get another. 
It was a splendid Jetter. Please return 
my love to those dear young ladies, and 
tell Fanny W. that I am “awfully 
cute.” ... 

You don’t know how very glad I am 
you are improving in your lessons. It 
sounds too good to be true. You need 
not hesitate to write me in Greek, as I 
am perfectly acuainted (sic) with that 
languge (sic). 

Ned Angle does not approve of my 
ulster. Says it looks like a girl. I 
asked him if be thought the end of my 
pants were pantelets? 

Poor Susie “Spwague.”’ She has left 
“Alfwed” to go to Phil's wedding on the 
“wailwoad caws.”’” She no longer skates 
so gracefully with “Alfwed” on the 
“wiver,”’ for there is no ice! .. . 

Excuse pauses in writing; they are 
scratching intervals. I sat with Louisa 
“Goodrich” today in sublime element 
on the etheral (:!:) street. . . . 

We are going to hear Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons tonight — Shakespearean read- 
ings. Ugh! give me a sleeping draught. 
I'd rather read Airy Fairy “* William,” 
wouldn’t you? 

Yours lovingly, 
CLYDE. 


The boy’s nature was always very associa- 
tive. To leave a thing that he was fond of 
affected him deeply, and subsequent letters to 
Molly are full of memory pictures. He was 
continually exclaiming, “It all does seem so 
odd and strange to me when I look back at 
that scraggy little fellow who used to hang 
around your stoop and make a nuisance of 
himself miscellaneously.” 

It was about this time that he was con- 
firmed by Bishop William C. Doane, of 
Albany, in the Episcopal Church, and those 
who knew him intimately can testify as to 
his deeply religious nature. He did not 
merely content himself with attending 
service, but went deeper into the significance 
of its theology. When he allowed this feel- 
ing to dominate him while writing, he fell 
into a didactic tone which was not his hap- 
piest vein; it spoiled his “Happy Marriage”, 
written with a direct purpose in view. But 
the story is told of the practical use to which 
he put his understanding of the spirit of the 
church service. He once attended the wed- 
ding of a friend, who was loath to accept 
the wording of the marriage service, and had 
persuaded the officiating minister to alter 
it for his benefit. Clyde drew the couple aside, 
and, with the service in his hand, went over 
it, word for word. So lucid was his reasoning 
that in the end all objections vanished and 
the ceremony proceeded in the old way. 
As a boy, Clyde sang in the choir in Hartford, 
Connecticut, where his mother and father 
were to live for the remainder of his life- 
time, and it was while there that tne boy, 
straining his voice into a soprano, stretched 
his vocal chords so badly that when he first 
went to college he spoke in high falsetto, 
and suffered from an affection of the throat. 

Clyde was fitted for Amherst at the 


Episcopal School at Holderness, New 

Hampshire. Here is a letter sent from 

Captain Fitch to Clyde at Holderness: 
Christmas, Dec. 25, 1880. 


My Dear Son: 

Your Father sends you his Christmas 
gift, hoping it will add a little to your 
happiness. He is proud to feel you are 
worthy of it, and is only sorry it cannot 
be more to prove to you that your father 
loves you. While you have other friends 
who are good to you and whom you 
love, never forget that in this world, 
search as you may, you will never find 
any whose love is to be preferred to that 
of your father and mother. 

My dear love to you and a Merry 
Christmas. 

Your affectionate Fatuer. 


He made many school friends, and they 
used to gather in his rooms to see his treas- 
ures; a boy’s odds and ends usually amount 
to nothing, but Clyde was not the ordinary 


boy in this respect; an embroidered pillow, 
a picture, some out-of-the-way bookshelves 
meant much to him, and gave a tone to his 
room without which he would not have been 
at home. One winter night he was studying 
Latin preparatory to the entrance examina- 
tions at Amherst; suddenly a fire started in 


a near-by dormitory and the school build- | 


ings were burned to the ground. The scene 
has been described to me by an early friend 
of Clyde: the latter was found seated near 
the flames in a favorite rocking chair, his 
worldly possessions all piled in his lap, 
watching the conflagration. Hotter and 
hotter grew the flames, softer and softer 
the snow that lay upon the ground; puddles 
of water began to settle around the boy's 


feet and graduslly rise, until he was in 
danger of being swamped. His health was 
not very good, and at the outset of his 


college career he was stricken with typhoid 
fever. 

Over him his mother hovered. Clyde was 
bound to catch the nervous tension of such 
devotion. It was she who went with him to 
Amherst and saw him settled in his quarters; 


it was she who came en visits and catered to | 


his every need. She had a pride in his social 
standing; she always wanted him to do things 
a little better than the other boys. When 
he gave a dance, she came to chaperone the 
girls; when it was his turn for a box-party, 
she arranged the details. ‘Really,’ con- 
fessed an Amherst man of °85, “it was im- 
possible for me to keep up with the social 
standard set by the Fitches.”” Clyde enjoyed 
beauty around him; when his family visited 
him, he delighted in the latest style of their 


gowns; when they came to his evening parties | 


he exacted décolleté fashions. There was no 
snobbishness in all this; he was an intense 
lover of beauty, that was all. He almost 
immediately won the confidence of his 
associates, and, what 
etiquette, broke into the society of the 
older classmen. 

Soon after he was settled at Ambherst 
Clyde appeared upon the campus in a sky- 
blue suit. A storm of ridicule surrounded 
him, through which he walked with a certain 
amount of stoicism, but his sensitive ear 
caught every innuendo, every harsh remark. 
He resented nothing, though the strain was 
great, and at last he sought the advice of one 
of his professors. “I felt,’ said the latter, 
“that whatever decision he might make must 
come from him, and I told him so. Then, 
in a perfectly quiet voice, he said, as. he 
turned to go, ‘I guess Pll stick it out.’” 


IS own faults were thus the obstacles in 

college which he surmounted with sport- 
ing joviality, and he was put to the test more 
than once. In other words, he was willing 
to play the game on all occasions, when the 
upper classmen came to “smoke him out’, 
when he was hazed, or when some trick was 
played upon him on the campus. The fact 
is it was soon twigged that Clyde Fitch was 
resolved to take the full dose like a man, 
and the boys began to gather in his room, 
to note the furnishings, and go off with 
suggestions for their own comfort. Preju- 
dice gave way to admiration, and to-day 
Amherst is full of fond recollections of the 
boy who was the life of every party, who, 
on the piazzas of the homes or the fraternity 
house, set the crowds in peals of laughter 
as he mimicked some well-known character 
or told some story with the zest of the true 
narrator. Of course, Clyde found some 
enemies who resented the way he won 
himself into the good will of his own class, 
and of the Juniors and Seniors ahead of 
them. He was a born actor, and, with his 
brush, he was no mean scene-painter. The 
dramatics of Amherst were in the hands of 
the Juniors and Seniors; never in the history 
of the college had an under-classman broken 
into the ranks above. But Clyde did, not 
only through the sheer likableness of the 
boy, but because he was needed. No one 
could play girl parts as he could. In “She 
Stoops to Conquer”, in “The Rivals’, and 
“The Country Girl”, he was inimitable. 
Besides which, Clyde had a ready pen, and 
the first real dramatic writing he did was in 
the interests of his Chi Psi Fraternity when 
they were preparing one of their annual 
entertainments for the faculty. 
which had been put into rehearsal, 


proven to be innocuous, and had to be dis- | 


carded hastily. The current Harper's 
Magazine had published a one-act operetta, 
“Tl Jacobi’, which seemed a possibility, the 
one fault being that it was too short. Clyde 
was therefore given the manuscript to 
lengthen, and in less than two hours he had 
himself written a second act, full of witti- 
cisms and class allusions, which won ready 


is unusual in college | 


A farce, | 


was | 








“I Drive Our Car All Winter Because---Its Easy | 
i to Start with WASCO heating the Garage ”’ | 


Wty, 


= se N° waits, no delays when we want to go to the theatre, shopping, to catch a train. Our | 
¢ car starts the same as in summer, because we have a WASCO Garage Heating System.” 


4 
““We never have any frozen radiators or cracked water jackets,—our engine alweys has plenty ss 














of power, and we don’t have any of the trouble that our neighbors have who do not heat their | a 
B garages.” i 

th, ls | 
| Heat your garage with a self-regulating WASCO. A complete hot water system with pipe and | i 
| fittings. Any handy man can set it up—no expensive steamitter necessary. It burnsbut — | 
a few cents worth of coal a day—less than street car fare. i 1 
is 
| & Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel baa 

oe, economy and automatic temperature regulation of WASCQO. KA 
| : , 4 

W. A. Scuterr Mrc. Co., Inc., 123 Pstvood Station, bal 
i. 
| Be Originators of special oo 
| Z heating spstems for 
4 garages. 
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Genuine Aspirin 


Always say ‘‘Bayer’’ and insist upon a ‘‘ Bayer package” 








The “Bayer Cross” is the thumb-print| by physicians for over eighteen years. 
of genuine “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.” Always buy an unbroken package of 
It protects you against imitations and} “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” which contains 
identifies the genuine Aspirin preseribed| proper directions. 








Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacia 
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We first became acquainted with Forma 
mint when our doctor, several years ago, pre- 
scribed it for an epidemic of sore throat. You 


know how it runs through a family. 


““We like Formamint because it relieves so 
quickly and is so much more convenient than 
pa s, especially for the children 
who hate such remedies. 


es and spray 


‘Then you remember the ‘flu’ epidemic. 
How fearful we all were of crowded, stuffy 
places; theatres and shops; crowded cars and 
illy ventilated school rooms. Again the whole 
family “Formaminted’ their throats and mouths, 
by using the pleasant tasting tablets freely, 
whenever there was danger of contagion. 


‘Formamint must be really antiseptic, be- 
none of us had the ‘flu’, and few had 
sore throats, that whole winter. You can put 
. . . ’? 
our family down as Formamint enthusiasts. 


cause 
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No Pain at All 
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then shortly you hit 
sore, touchy corn right 
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acceptance and instant appeal. In fact, one 
of the actors in the company confessed to 
me that the author of the original playlet 
registered a complaint when she heard how 
her piece had been changed, showing dismay 
when everyone lauded the innovator, “It 
abandon with which he was ever 
ready to throw himself into the spirit: of 
the moment,” explained one of Fitch's 
college friends, “that made him such a 
college favorite.” 

He was never happier than 
an impromptu evening; 


was this 


when ar- 
ranging his power 
of reading was exceptional, and he was 
selected in’ the Sophomore year, to rise 
above the catafalque, at the burning of 
mathematics on the baseball field, and deliver 
the oration, reminiscent, in schoolboy 
fashion, of the address of Mark Antony 
On his visits to New York, he 
would go to the theatre, and return to 
Amherst eager to copy what he had seen. 
In that spirit he built for his fraternity house 
a curtain in every respect the replica of the 
peculiarly distinetive curtain at the old 
Daly Theatre. 

To most of his colle re 
was a marvel in his capacity for taking infinite 
pains over beautifying his surroundings. He 
would make book covers, build racks, and in 
which he finally had in the fra- 
painted a frieze of pink 
apple blossoms against a beautiful Pompetan 
background Over his mantel, reminiscent 
of the Hetty Yates days, he printed the 
motto, “Oh, ye fire and heat. Bless ye the 
Lord.” The care he took in such things was 
contagious, and he was ever ready to show 
an interest in the artistic efforts of others. 
“T shall never forget,” said an Amherst chum 
of his, “an incident in my own feeble at- 
tempts to create an atmosphere around me. 
I had given the workmen at the Chi Psi 
house instructions as to the particular color 
I wanted on my walls, and had gone home 
for the vacation. Fitch knew all about it 
and he was the first of us to return to 
Amherst for the new year. He 
getting 
eye was smitten by the nondescript shade of 
It was his sympathy which met 
me on my arrival, “Have you seen IT, he 
asked in a tragic and linking his arm 
into mine he escorted me to my door, and 
gently pushed me in.” 

We vet a glimpse of his room and some 
new treasures in one of his letters: 


over Cywsar. 


SSO wiates ( ‘ly de 


his room, 
ternity house, he 


hastened to 


ce how things were along, and his 


mis walls. 


voice, 


“L brought) back with me from 
Boston two new pictures, a water-color 
head framed in pale blue plush and 
gilt beading . . . and a lovely study of 
a girl in oil painting. ... Also 1 
brought back a large white skin rug, 
and a large yellow jug... . The room 
has in consequence again undergone a 
change. The couch no longer between 
long side of the 
and my big easel 
prcture, 


the windows is in the 
room next bedroom, 
is with a large 
dery and a plush bag upon it.” 


embrot- 


NTO such a place the boys crowded, and 

many were the heartaches as Clyde saw his 
treasures jeopardized whenever there was a 
friendly bout. “But IT never saw him flare 
temper,” them, 
accident we did break a vase or 
During his Senior year, he 
describes, his birthday 
spent in his rooms when “quite a number of 
the fellows came in”, for the “cake and bon- 
bons which were served all day.” These 
litth receptions he seemed to enjoy very 
much, but better still were the hours, 
especially on Sundays, after church, spent in 
calling on the wives of members of the 
faculty, who always expected him + drop 
in to tea. “IT took tea with Mrs. N he 
writes, “she had come down from G. for a 
We had the cosiest kind of 
a time together, on opposite sides of the 
table, with dainty china, quaint old silver, 
and a delicious lobster salad between us.” 

His friendships made at College were of 
the enduring kind; being of a more delicate 
temperament than most of the men, he singled 
out many of them as his models. These men 
had his splendid loyalty, and he shared with 
them their triumphs and disappointments. 
“IT recall once that I failed in a debate,” 
one of them told me, “and Billy Fitch was 
very much cut up over it. He never said a 
word to me about it, but when I went to my 
room that evening, I found some flowers in a 
vase on my table, and I knew who had been 
there.” Gentleness was the dominant note 
in his character, and remained so to the end 
of his life. He never lacked initiative: he 
always had strong opinions on what should 


into a explained one of 
“even if by 
a dish.” 
to a correspond nt, 


upset 


spring cleaning. 


Jor NOVEMBER 


be done, and he stood up for them. Yet he 
always ae ee himself to self-se ‘Tutiny, 
and made a rule, on Saturday night, to 
vo around Me the fellows with whom he had 
had disputes and make up with them. 

No one could call this an artificial pose, 
nor did the students regard it as such 
They simply accepted it as the flavor of 
“Billy” Pitch. “What did we care how 
many eccentricities he had, he was sv 
genuine and enthusiastic.” is the comment | 
fine! in one letter. 

Nowhere were his eccentricities more 
pronouncedly marked than in his manner of 


dress. Youths of his age — since college 
began — have run up tailor’s bills, have 


flaunted the extremes of fashion, and finally 
begged their fathers to come to the resen: 
Clyde was faithful to the species. “By the 
way,” he confessed to one of his companion: 
m a typical note which he was so fond of 
writing, “PI enclose you a sample of my 


new trousers... they are to go with my 
last summer's brown culaway, you ree 
member, and then too with my black cut- 


Albert. IT have a new. 
made, double-breasted 
not at all fancy.” The 
trait without which a 
Fitch letter would be a voice without in- 
flection. He would bear heavily upon his 
pen two, three and four times under a 
word, as indication of his momentary stress 
The comment just quoted would indicate 
that some of his intimate 
suggested to him. the 
more reticent in his attire. 
cences of Clyde in one of the college maga- 
zines at the time of his death suggest that 
he “pushed college fashions further than 
any one else.” “There was one estrange- 
ment between Clyde and myself.” said a 
reminiscent friend, ““when [asked him not to 
visit me on Wall Street in too loud a get- 
up.” But he tried, after repeated warn- 
ings, to tone down his shades and contrasts, 
and we find him writing, “Spring suits are 
appearing and Ambherstomen are wearing 
almost extreme shades. The fancy vests 
and suits almost blind your eyes. My new 
suit is very dark gray, almost black, mad 
long sack coat, or will be when done, with 
large lapels, and I shall wear a white vest 
with it.” If the seasons changed he was 
ready with the proper change of clothing. 
something new like a long coat with a “fly” 
in the middle of the back. One hot summer 
day we find him exclaiming, “My room is 
darkened and my cologne bottle out! and my 
summer flannels on!” 

He was no different from his other colleg 
friends in his liking for girls. The fact that 
he was a good dancer made him = much 
sought after, and so intuitive was he regard- 
ing them, that, as some one 


away and Prince 
odd vest . . . silk 

. plain brown, 
underscoring is a 


associates had 
advisability of being 


Some reminis- 


has said, he 
could beat them at their own game.” He 
was difficult, to please, and it used to be a 
constant source of irritation, when he visited 
Wellesley, if he failed to find any 
sessing face to awaken his youthful fancy. 
Of course he had his calf loves, and one very 
deep and serious flame in the A. W. of his 
letters and the Anne Williams of his dedica- 
tions and poems. His passion was double- 
breasted over one of his fashionable 
until he heard of the engagement of a college 
friend; then he broke the silence; he wrote 


prepos- 


coats 


“You have progressed, old fellow 
(put it there!’), famously, and [ rejoice 
with you, and God both! 
There must be a pleasure indefinable in 
and Knowledge. It’s a case 
where ignorance isn’t bliss! An’ you've 
popped. . . .! How did you do it? Pm 
afraid my last letter was too hopeful or 
not explicit enough. Why, you bold, 
cheeky fellow! I haven't had the 
sand to go half as far as you. . . . You 
see, Pve no prospects, not a blankety 
blank one except those literary shavers 
which, like all children, are so un- 
re liable. I told her I cared for her more 
than any other girl Td ever known, 
and I said I couldn't, in justice, say 
more, with my literary prospects — just 
now. I confess, she took if kindly and 
we both blushed, and I... . lost my 
and had to hire a man to row me 
over the harbor. . . . But Lown I never 
was so happy in all my life, and [ve 
regretted since I didn’t go further and 
let principles about prospects go to the 
wind! You make me green-eyed, but 
there you are, you see, old chap. 


bless vou 


security 


boat 


settled — and you aren’t flighty and 
in fact— vou take roof. (1 simply 
flower in water. . . . ) There's a bond 


and it’s a great comfort 


\. W. She’s tall 


bet ween us, 
I wish you did know 
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and dignified and quiet, with oh, such 
a voice!” 
With the grace of a seasoned Robert 


reminiscent lilt of an 
singer of love songs, 
written in 1889, indicate 


Herrick, with the 
eighteenth century 
the verses To Anne, 


‘that this romance lasted for some years. 
Thus writes the youthful man of boasted 
experience 


“Many a woman I have met and known, 
Since we two strolled “neath Summer skies, 
You were younger, and I have 
But still I think of your great blue eyes, 
And your burnished hair, and your stately 

pose, 
And your own 
low, 
Which comes to me now in my dreams, and 


vrown, 


dear voice, so sweet and 


goes, 
And makes life’s joy worth all its woe.” 


graduated from 
about earning a 
finances turned 
spend two years 


Harvard for 


Some time before Clyde 
he began to worry 
livelihood. Had the family 
out well, he had planned to 
at Amherst and then shift 
his degree. But this did net happen; he 
had to exercise that ability which later 
became a veritable genius for making a little 
go a great Way. He dressed well, and there 
are many occasions when father had to come 


college, 


to the rescue. But the choice of a profes- 
sion was constantly before his mind.  Pa- 
ternal hints were dropped that the family 
would like to see him become an architect 
While Fitch had a gift for drawing, it was 
evident, by the joy he took in contribut- 
ing to the college magazines, that a lit- 
erary career was claiming his attention 


Whenever one of his poems or stories was 
sent home, a voice was raised, “Get ready 
for the Massachusetts Tech.” It was not 
in the Captain’s scheme of things — to 
countenance poems in the vein of Austin 
Dobson. He could not that this 
pseudo-Herrick spirit might later result in 
his son’s writing “Beau Brummell’, “The 
Last of the Dandies”, and ‘* Pamela's 
Prodigy." Clyde might seek to flatter his 
parents by writing as fiction the romance of 
Hagerstown for the Amherst Literary Month 
Poet of his 


foresee 


dy, he might become the Grove 


class, but the Captain was intent that no 
son of his should be a dilettante. Strange 
feelings must have coursed through the 


military breast of the Captain when he 
heard of his son’s eagerness for the 
under Professor Genung in Browning, 
Morris, Praed and Matthew Arnold. 
might have been more practically spent over 
the plans and designs of Inigo Jones than in 


COUPSes 
Keats, 


‘Time 


the reading of books on the Ten Great 
Religions of the World. But “Billy” Fiteh 


was bent in other directions, and fortunately 
for the American theatre, he followed them. 
Outside his regular did miscel- 
laneous reading, despite the demands made 
on his time because of his genial spirit. He, 
more than any other, could keep the younger 
men in paroxysms of laughter, as he told 
them stories; he could go into the Chi Psi 
and set the gathering ever- 
greens, where others were unable to get a 
grain of work from them. His fundamental 
philosophy was early expressed in a note: 
“If L didn’t have lots of amusement out 
of life, P'd grow exceedingly weary of it all.” 

He played tennis, and though not an 
athlete, was interested in all college sports. 
His letters reflect the atmosphere of a small 
college town. No one was more excited over 
the victory won from Yale by Amherst 
than he: his letter describing the event was 


COUPSes, he 


house, men to 


vivid: “*We were wild. From the peanut- 
stand to the end of Amherst House was a 
seething mass of students. Mrs. Spin 


sold out her purple and white ribbon and 


‘closed The chimes were playing and 
the bells all ringing. Permission was gotten 
from the town to have the fire in the middle 


of the street opposite Faculty Street, by 
College Hall. The finest fire I have yet seen 
blazed there at 9.30 a college torchlight 


classes. . . . | never saw so 
much liquor loose. My 
sweet sepulchral whisper.” 
Thus, Clyde in his letters, early developed 
the ability to get to the essential point in his 
descriptions. He 


procession im 


voice today is a 


never accent uated himself 


or his own deeds. One has to read carefully 
te find the small comments slipped in, 
showing his interests and ambitions He 
Was deadly in earnest about his writing, 
much more concerned at the time about his 
poetry than his prose, and whenever some 
one praised him for his work, if was an in- 


for renewed effort to do better An 
with the poet. Clinton Scollard, at 


centive 
vening 


Amherst, was like a breath of ambition 
sweeping him; the acceptance of a 
verse in the college paper an event. 

If he relied upon his friends for certain 
qualities which he lacked, they at crucial 
moments turned to him for advice. An "85 
man, the year after leaving Amherst, wrote 
frantically to Fitch for instructions as to “the 
thing to do” at a wedding, and the reply he 
got was a hint of what was worked out later 
in’ Fiteh’s play, “The Moth and the Flame,” 
with its graphic wedding scene. He said: 


over 


“About the ushering, dear boy, 
don’t need any points, because all a man 
has to do is to be dignified and a gentle- 
man, and that you always are. I can 
tell you a few things which I fancy you 
already know. Still, with this apology, 
I'll write them. Always have each on 
of the party taken up the aisle by an 
usher, 7. ¢., a lady and gentleman enter 
the church — the first usher offers his 
arm to the lady and the 
to the gentleman, and then both ushers 
stand by the pew untill (sic) the 
people they are seating are settled. 

I mean, don’t simply see them into the 
pew and then leave. . . . Be slow about 
it, you know. You can’t possibly be 


you 


second usher 


door 


too polite. When you go to offer your 
arm to anyone coming, whether you 


know them or not, smile and bow as 
you offer your arm. Of course, walk 
slow, and if you know the people, or if 


the one on your arm seems agreeable, it 
is all right to talk and be gay going up 
the aisle. One can always say it is a 
very ‘happy’ or ‘gay’ or ‘lovely’ or 
‘beautiful’ or ‘sone thing” wedding, et« 

Don't you know? 


Thus early the innate genius of the stage 


director was manifesting itself 
With all his frivolity and light-hearted 
approach toward things, Clyde Fiteh, th 


Amherst student, was something more than 
his outward appearance suggested. Some of 
that at one time he af 
tam-o'-shanter and blouse of the 
and some of his enemies like to think 
Was no other portrait: to draw 
who won over 


his associates sat 
fected the 
artist, 
that there 
But the Fitch of sentiment 
class and fraternity to him through force of 
personality, is the man who was to mature 
into the artist. He was never lacking in 
tact: remarkable letter of his 
showing this, as well as giving some personal 
glimpse of his father. It written the 
first vear at college 


My 


It gives me 


there is a 


Was 


Dear Miss Wreaton 

a great deal of pleasure 
you, an old friend of 
my father, my thanks for so kindly 
handing over to me the little old pic- 
ture of him, which | so covetted (sic) 
Frank allowed me to take it home last 
Christmas holidays, and my father was 


lo express to 


delighted, and regaled us with some 
of his reminiscences. I hardly think 
you would recognize the original, if you 


should see him now. He has passed 
through the war, and I had almost said 
the hard times following — but as yet 
that is a little too large to boast. He has 
a short drooping moustache — this mar- 
vellous beard has never been seen by 


my eyes — and has this winter added a 
‘goatee’ This is, however, but a fleet- 
ing addition, and the summer will 
probably see it sacrificed. He has a 
military air, well-suited to his height 


and figure, and altogether I flatter my- 
self, with a son's pride, William Fitch 
at fifty (!) tho’ very different from the 
dear old picture, would please you. 
Between Frank, whom I treasure as a 
dear friend — and my father, I feel that 
we are not strangers, and hope before 
long I shall have the pleasure of knou- 
ing my father’s old friend  Gratetully 
and faithfully yours, 
Wituiam Crype Firca. 
and possessed of 


Fitch faced his 


In such an atmosphere, 
such a temperament Clyde 
graduation. He an exceptional 
student, but he was quaint whenever his 
own individuality had to express itself. In 
later years he may have quickly dropped the 
but much of the manner 
c friends Was seen when 
dramatist. 


was not 


college manner, 
known to his colleg 


he had become the successful 


“When I visited him at Katonah, the very 
last time, while he was still writing ‘The 
City’, 1 was told, “Clyde shook some rose 


leaves in a bowl as IT had seen him do it a 
hundred times at Amherst. It gave me a 
fecling ol renewed youth to see it ™ 


(To ln continued ) 











Your hatr is your fortune’ 
noticeable features of beauty. 


have learned its virtues. 


and dandruff. 


trouble or time to use it. 
rub thoroughly into the 
water, 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 














might well be said, for it is surely one of your most 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


is always a source of gratification to the vast number of 
The cooling, soothing influence of its fragrant 
ating lather upon the sensitive scalp brings grateful relief to sufferers from itching 
It makes and keeps the hair attractive by developing the life, lustré 
and natural waviness through cleanliness. It is 
softens and removes every particle of dirt, excess oil or dandruff, 
time giving a fluffiness that lends the appearance of massiness to thi 
For Sale at All Drug Stores 
No Good Hair Wash Costs Less 

One reason for the great popularity of Canthrox 
You just apply the fragrant, invig¢ 
hair and scalp, rinse out 
after which it dries quickly and easily. 


178, 


Free Trial Offer 


you o ah lea 
nerits and 
© most satisfactor 
pertect shampoo to any 
two cents lor postage 





ABLAC 


Face Powper 


Those to the manor born sense the quality 
appeal of Lablache—the powder supreme. 
Like old friends, it wears best and is closely 
clinging. A dainty toilet re- 

quisite for dainty women 
who really care for 
their complexions. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream, 75c 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold an- 
nually. S nd roc. for 
a sam pte b 

BEN. LEVY co. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 
125 Kingston St... Boston, Mass. 
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invigor 


attractive Wor 


because it so rapid! 
at the 
hair 


a tavorite 


Same 
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is that it requires so li 
rating lathe 


carefully with clear, warm 


4 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 
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lecome a law Legali 








“to $10, 200 Annually 

: us step. an — a at home 
Caring spare ime, Lar examina- 

} ip any state. mee refunded teccord to our 

antee Bond if disestistied Dey of LL. B 
— = erred. Thousands of successful students ep- 
: Lm free if * Low roll’ easy Sere rms. Fourteen y 
@w Library free i a enroll now et our valuable 12 
“Law Guide”’ and Fi dence’’ books ie “Se end for them bow 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1156-1 Chicago 


We guide you = op 





















A Delightful Christmas Gift 
Distinctive 

Unique 
Pleasing 
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THREE PENCILS, your name —aenes in Gold, 50 cts 
Holly or Floral Box. Rei a iddies 
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Write for Booklet 
K-1004 


NEW financial booklet, 
which will be of value to 
every investor, has been pub- 
lished by S, W. Straus & Co. 
the House which has a 
record of 38 years without 
loss to any investor, 


This booklet shiows how you 
can invest your money with 
entire safety—at the best inter- 
est rate compatible with such 
safety and how you can 
secure a complete investment 
service without charge. A few 
examples of this service are: 
1. Collection of principal 
and interest in advance 
and prompt payment 
to investors. 
2. Safe-keeping of secur- 
ities, without charge, 
if desired. 
3. Accounts handled by 
mail for out of town 
investors. 
4. Prompt reinvestment 
of interest if desired 
thus giving the investor 
compound interest 
5. Constant vigilance over 
all details of your in- 
vestment, looking after 
all legal and other 
atters, and protect 
g@ your interests in 
on 


e v way 


Write today for this booklet. 
Remember-—-it is published by 
the House which has an undis- 
puted record of 38 years with- 
out loss to any investor. Ask 


for Booklet K-1004 
S.W.STRAUS 
Estab & Co. p24 


) Broadway Straus Building 
New York Chicago 


Offices in Fifleen Cities 


s< 


First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 1 
38 years without loss to any investor 


— 
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ment market of ‘Seuley 
prospering Canada 

is rich in oppor- : 

tunities for the j 
American Investor 


Timely and au- 


thentic data on = 

Canadian S« P ie 
curities m our on 
current Re- request 


view 
Greenshields & Co. 
17 St. John St.. Montreal 
rORONTO QTTAWA 
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il advertisements 
it 1s to your advantage to mention 


artment 





Long or Sh 


NVESTMENTS are of every kind and 
Stoeks, 


mortgages mav be had to suit the 


desc mptlion bonds and 
most exacting investor, the man who 
sists upon safety of principal and assured 
neome as the prime requirements of the 
securities he buys; securities combining 
high vield with the chance of gain may he 
had by the investor of a speculative turn of 
mind. Every man must decide for himself 
what kind of an investment he can afford 
to make, and once having made this decision 
wants His 
tempered by 


can get just about what he 
howe ver, should be 
judgment, for investing is a business prop- 


wants, 


' 


osition pure and simple and one of the 
first principles of good business is that a 
man get a fair and assured return on his 
money. He may get the most by speculating 
but this involves risk and unless the risk is 
ustifiable it is not good business In the 
long run conservatism in the choice of 
nvestments is the best poli« v 


‘here ire all kinds 


servatlive 


i 
and degrees of con 
investments There are con- 
servative stocks to buy, conservative mort- 
Probably 


bonds have as many different characteristics 


gages, and conservative bonds 


is any other class of investments. The 
most important ts that they are secured 
by definite and clearly described property, 
ind another is that the principal of the 
bond becomes due and payable at a specified 
time. When the bond “matures” in this why 
paid off and this particular issue is no 
rrhenre The investor then has cash for 


iL is 


nvestment 
Sometimes in connection with stock issues 
provision is made for retiring the stock. This 
practise is more common in thé case of 
preferred than common stocks, but as a 
general proposition it may be said that a 
stock has an indeterminate life, that it 
The owner of stock is a 
partner in the business to the amount of 


his holdings and continues in this capacity 


never comes duc 


until he sells his stock or the business is 
wound 
\ bondholder on the other hand is a 


creditor of the corporation. He has loaned 


money to the corapany, in return for which 

receives a bond and interest on his 
wan the form of mm gotiable coupons on 
the bond The length of time the loan has 

run is determined by the due date on the 
yond It may be six months, it may be 
siX vears, or sixty, or one hundred and sixty 
Phe investor can decide this question pretty 
much for himself, because there are always 
bonds to be had with the widest range of 
maturities rhis question, moreover, Is a 
very important one and _ is arefully con- 
sidered ind weighed by the oxy rienced 

First of all let us mention the due dates 
of a list of 
at random from a list of investment secur- 


led by a prominent New York 


tres compile 


vpresentative bonds selected 


by 
Paul Tomlinson 


banking house. There is a United States 
Government bond due 1923, another due in 
1947; a municipal bond due in 1921, one 
maturing in 1954; an industrial due in 19638, 
one in 1928; a railroad bond due 1921, one 
due 1995, one in 2047 and one whose life 
extends to 2367; a public utility bond may 
be had which matures in 1926, another 
comes due in 1956; short term notes are 
available which mature on November 1, 
1920, and others fall due all the way up to 
1934. Once in a while a bond is encountered 
which runs indefinitely like a stock; a bond 
of a coal and navigation company is an 
example of this, for it is due only “upon 
default’, which is to say, never, unless the 
issuing company fails to pay the interest; 
British known as 
“Consols”’, have no due date 

Thus it may be seen that it is possible to 
meet almost any requirement in the way of 
short or long term bonds. There is an infinite 
variety from which to make sel ion. Whit 
the selection shall be is the problem, and its 


Government bonds, 


answer depends upon a number of con- 
siderations 


UPPOSE you have a thousand dollars on 

hand. You do not need this money at 
present, but will want it seven months from 
now. In the meantime you see no reason 
for letting it lie idle and you therefore cast 
about for some use to which to put it. In 
these circumstances a short term note is 
probably the thing for you to buy \s 
bonds approach maturity the tendency is 
for them to sell nearer and nearer to par, and 
their price ts apt to fluctuate less and less. 
The probabilities are that you can find an 
investment on which you can get a good rate 
of interest for seven months with the chance 
of loss reduced to a minimum. Short term 
notes are available, selling from 99's to 100, 
which will be paid off at 100 in a few months, 
and in the meantime yield a good rate of 
interest. 

If vou have money you will not need for a 
vear you can find a bond with this length of 
The same thing applies to five, 
The most important 
consideration, however," is what bonds to 


time torun 
ten, or fifteen vears 


buy in order to get the best possible results 
for yourself. Suppose vou have two thousand 
dollars to invest, and conditions are such 
that it 


will be cheaper two years hence. 


investments 
| nak r 


would probably 


Sec Tus probable that 


these circumstances you 
buy a bond maturing m two VearTs so that 
at the expiration of this period you would 
get the principal of vour bond in cash, and 
have it available for reinvestment. By 
buying a bond with only two years to run 
you assure yourself of the full face value, and 
are not obliged to sell and take the risk of the 
market price of your security having declined 
in the meantime, which would mean a loss to 
vou if vou sold. On the other hand, suppose 
conditions are such that investments seem 
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ort Lerm Bonds 


unusually cheap and promise to advance over 
Under these cireum- 
stances you would probably buy a bond 
with a long term of years to run. If you 
bought a short term bond, vou would find 
it difficult to remvest your money on as 
advantageous terms when the bond came due 
if security prices had advanced. With a 
long term bond, however, you may invest 
to advantage if prices are low and get the 
return on your money 
over this long term no matter what the 
fluctuations in the markets 


a period of years 


same profitable 


What is the situation at the present 
time? Should investment funds be invested 
in short or long term bonds? Opinions are 
hound to vary to some extent, of course, 
but in the main there is general agreement, 
First of all, there is no 
securities being cheap at current levels — 
high grade securities, that is. Money rates 
are unusually high 


irgument about 


If you want to borrow 
money you find that you are obliged to pay 
a much higher interest rate than was the case 
a few vears ago. Now companies Which issue 
securities are borrowers of money, and at the 
present time are obliged to pay a high rate of 
interest for the money they get. Thos, of 
of saving that the 
honds they issue pay a high rate of interest 


COUTSe, IS only another way 


And because these companies are obliged 
to pay high rates for their money, most of 
them are borrowing on a short time basis 
If you have followed the new offerings of 
securities you will have noticed that most of 
them mature in a comparatively few vears, 
five, ten, or fifteen at the most. Why is 
this? Simply corporations, 
railroad, industrial, 
realize that money rates are abnormally high 
and if they must pay unusually high rates 
for the money thev need, at least they do 
not intend to pay them any longer than is 
In other words, if a rajlroad must 
pay |» per cent. tor money, it does not care to 
obligate itself to this rate for any more years 
It therefore issues 
bonds due in ten yverrs, siy, 


because these 
ulility and 


public 


Hecessary 


than it can possibly help 
ly per cent 
believing that ten vears from now it ean 
get more advantageous terms, aid pe haps 
borrow at five per cent. On a $10,000,000 
loan the difference between 5 and 7 per 
cent. interest means a quarter of a million 
dollars a year saving to the railroad 

It is because money rates are high and 
corporations cre obliged to issne securities at 
high rates of interest that the investor has so 
many opportunities to-day. Phe corpora- 
Further the 
price of all securities has readjusted itse If 


tions’ hard luck is his gain 


so that the return is in proportion to the 
new money rates. Long term bonds sell 
at prices to \ ield a return which will en- 
able them to compete with the new short 
For this reason they have all 
declined, ind the decline Is significant of 
money murkets, 


term issues. 


changed conditions in the 
and does not necessarily imply that these 











The McClure | 

Booklet 
This Financial Booklet is in- 
tended for MeClure readets 
who wish general information 
about financial, insurance and 
Many 
readers have written that it is 
invaluable to them. Requests 
for this booklet during the past 
year have assumed such pro- 
portions that the Financial De- 
partment is obliged to charge 


a nominal sum of 25 cents a 


investment subjects 


copy to partially cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. This 
book will enable vou to avoid 
many of the pitfalls that a new 


Margin 


mvestor 1s apt to encounter 


How the Financial Swindler Works Investments 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums How Big 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds vent Their Loss and 
Six Per Cent. and Safety tion 
Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 
List of Sound Stocks 

\ Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


Booklet will be sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to MeClure Financial and Insurance De- 


\IcClure’s Financial Booklet 


} 


Partial List of Contents 


Readily 
into Cash 

Investors 
Funds 


Your Money 


partment, 25 W. $4th st... New York 


Convertible 
Place Their 
How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and Pre- 
How to Figure the Real Return on 
First Principles ot Life Insurance 


Investment Opportunities of — the 
rhe Partial Payment Plan War 


See announcement at left. 


The Financial and Insurance 
Department IS prepared to give 
general advice on the subject of 
investments and insurance, also 
information on standard invest- 
ment securities. This service Is 
absolute ly free to MeClure 
readers. The Financial and In- 
surance Department cannot 
undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to sug- 
gest speculative opportunities. 
Address all letters and orders 
for booklet to MeClure Fi 
nancial and Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W. 44th St. 
New York 
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Send for this 
seful Primer 
for Investors 


{ 
| 
U 
| TEXO help inexperienced in- 
vestors, we have prepared 
hooklet—*“What You 
Know About Invest- 
It is easy to read, easy 
It contains an- 
and many other 
questions about securities: 
What really takes 
when I buy a bond? 
Whiat is behind the Bond's 
promise ? 
What is the difference be- 
tween Bonds and Stocks? 
What is the difference be- 
tween Preferred and Com 
mon Stock? 
Where do you draw the 
line between investment 
and speculation? 
Is Severy 
vestment ? 
“What You Should 
About Investment” 
sent to you free 


for M. _& 145 
The National City 
Com pany 


a little 
Should 
ment 

to understand. 
swers to these 


place 


ee te 


bond a safe in- 


Know 


will be 





upon request 








| National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


1 national investment Vore 
{ than 50 corr vondent off nect 
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Cargo Profits 
From 5 Continents 

RESENT 

indicate that 
earnings will be 
the amount 


COnNd it 1OnS 
1920 
nine times 
necessary fc or 


Oriental Navigation Company 
J » Cum lative Furst 
Preferred Stock 


$100 par 8‘ Preferre lo 
with 5 shares of Common j? 1000 


isi ( cu V-40 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


poraced 
208 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 
30 State Sr. 
Boston 


11! Broadway 
New York 

10 Weybosse St. 
Providence 








$24 Asaeel Income 


$300 Will Buy r 


+ Pri fit 
The above sum buys 30 a 38 rie ert at 
of 12 Shares of Common »oth $10 Parin a prosperou 


FOOD CANNING COMPANY 
Business founded in 1914 Operates n pla 
Sales rapidly increasing 

We recommend this investment as exceptionally 
attractive because based on necessity of life. 


Call or Write for Circular N¢ 
I. D. NOLL & CO. 


170 Sieeatanaae --- ‘Sew York 
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securities are nol as safe as formerly. In 
many cases they are safer. And the high 
yields now prevailing present the investor 
with an unusual opportunity. Shall he get 
this high yield by buying short or long term 
investments? 

The prevailing opinion is that money rates 
will get back to normal before many years, 
which that security prices will 
gradually go up. Suppose then that you buy 
a bond due in ten years, yielding six and one 
half per cent. In ten years the bond will 
you will get your money back, and 
will then be looking around for something in 
which to reinvest it. If the prevailing opinion 
that money rates will be lower at the end of 
that time is correct it is not likely that vou 
can reinvest it in a security of equal value 
and get as high a yield. On the other hand 
you buy a bond due in forty years 
which at its present yields 65 per 
cent. For forty years you will get a return 
of 644 per cent. on your money, and you 
can ignore the fluctuations of money rates 

To sum up, the confronting 
about as follows: high 
money rates have made securities unusually 
attractive; the best that this 
condition is only temporary and that money 
this will mean higher 
and lower yields; 
are to be had both of 


means 


come due, 


suppose 
pri 2 


situation 
investors today is 
opinion is 


rates will go down; 
prices for 
attractive investments 
the short and long term 
with funds for permanent 
latter kind can himself for 
years to come of the unusual yields now 
obtaining, in fact be can probably invest so 
as to get them as long as_ he lives. 


securities most 


varieties; the man 
investment who 


buys the assure 


BOOKS ABOUT STOCKS AND BONDS 
Insurance and Banking hy Mail 


] The Mercantile 
St. Louis, Mo.., 
circular giving details of a number of attrac- 
tive issues of First Mortgage Six Per Cent. 
Real Estate Serial Notes in $100 and 8500 de- 
nominations 


2—S. W 


Trust Company, of 
will send on request its latest 


Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, 
N. Y., and Straus Bldg., Chicago, have pub- 
lished a new booklet, “Investment Guide, 
which lists current offerings of this Co., and 
explains the principles of the Straus Plan of 
investing which are responsible for the record 
of this house of S8 
investor 

8 Messrs. Greenshields & Co., 17 St 
John St., Montreal, Canada, will send on ap- 
plication circular on the leading industrial 
stocks in Canada which are giving unusually 
high yields today. and they will also be glad 
to send free a copy of their Monthly Maga- 
zine, Thr GREENSHTELDS Review 

t The National City Co., of New York, 
have issued two booklets of great interest to 
investors, “Men and Bonds” and “ What 
You Should Know About Investment. 
Will be sent free 

5 Saving and at the same time investing 
conveniently accomplished by the 
Installment Plan such as Dunham 
13 Exchange Place, New York City, 
By this method an initial 
payment is followed by regular installments 
until the security is paid for. All dividends 
and interest to go to the buyer of the securi- 
ties and he has the privilege of selling at an 
time Ask for 89-C( 

6 — A unique, copyrighted chart presents 
forty-five questions relating to 
seven different phases of an investment or 
speculation as an aid in determining the value 
of an offering. The Investment Chart is of 
value analyzing a security long held 
which may have changed in character. In- 
vestors may obtain copies gratis from the 
publishers, 1. D. Noll & Co., 170 Broadway, 
Ne Ww York 

7 How 
and gas companies justified the confidence 
of investors in 1919 is described jn illus- 
trated literature regarding Standard Gas and 
Electric Company which will be sent to in- 
quirers by Hl. M. Byllesby and Company, 
208 South LaSalle Street, New 
York, Providence and Boston. 

8 “What You Do Not See in a Bond 
Circular” is often an important factor in the 
selection of bonds by the investment banket 
for his clients. This pamphlet. with “* Bond 
Topics,” will be sent free by A. H. Bickmore 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York. 

9 R. J. McClelland & Co., 100 Broad- 
way, New York, offer investors a very liberal 
Partial Payment Plan to take advantage of 
the existing opportunity in the bond market 
Their booklet, “The Investment Digest,” 
describing the plan with a review of the situ- 


vears without loss to any 


is most 
Monthly 
& Co., 
offer to investors. 


a series of 


also in 


; 
progressively managed electric 


Chicago, 


ation and specific suggestions may be had 


upon request. 





he real pride a skilled New Eng- 
land craftsman takes in his work 
is a vital factor in the tremendous earning 
power of New England industries. 


The Preferred Stocks of these 
industries offe: conservative in 
vestors an opportunity to share 
in the substantial earnings of 
chese companies. 
safeguarded and 


hese issues 
are strongly 


yield lhberal returns 


Ask us to send you our Folder C. L-3 
describing seven carefully selected 
New England Preferred Stocks 


Hollister,White 
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& Co, 


50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 


Nerth American Building 
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92 Cedar St corner Trinits 


NEW YORK 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


ie these days of changing conditions prude: v a 


it people 


turn to securities based on land and its improvement 


lor land is the source of all value and the best of all se- 
urity. It is definite, permanent and cannot be taken away or 
destroyed 
Real Estate Loans made by this Trust Company are restricted 


Estate Notes 


therefore Ort exX 


city properties ot choicest locations Che Real Serial 


secured by a first mortgage on these properties are 


ceptional merit, combining absolute safety of principal with a mos 
Satistactory rale oT Bi tere st 

Write for circulars giving complete details of the 

notes we now have to offer. Notes delivered to 

any Post Office or Bank in the U. S. at our ris] 


Mercantile ' Tr st Company 


Member Federal = U/SGovernment es 
Reserve System Supervision apitel ont 
urplus 


ST. Lous MISSOURI $10.000.000 


Real Estate 
Loan 
Department 
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fi My 
Prudence-Bonds 


are as safe as the 
. — — 
ground you walk on —BECAUSE 
First—They are secured by first 
mortgages on se lected income pre 


ducing properties 


Second — These properties are select 


ed by life-time experts in judging 


ur res 


dollar of yurces every dollar 
of your resources that you invest in 
Prudence-Boud 

let deserib 


We have a book 


ing Prudence-Bonds 


prepared 


in detail which 


we will send to you without charge 
or obligation 
Ask f tookler M.C ¢ 
W A f ! Income Tax 


Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 


prope rty values j 
Third—We issue Bonds against a 

first mortgage only when the build 

mgs are actually built 

Fourth-We Guarantee with every 














st Nassau Street, New York 
162 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
Prudence-Bonds are issued in denominations of 
$i $s and $1 
(IVARANTY TRUST COMPANY OP 
NEW YORK, TRUSTEE OF THIS ISSUE 
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} Saving and 1 
| Investing 
‘ 

are the two direct roads to finan- 


cial independence 


If you can save regularly an ex- 
ceptional opportunity is at hand 


Prices of thoroughly seasoned 
ii} bonds and preferred stocks are 
now available at prices to return 


8, to 10°, 


on the investment. 


annually 


Such chances for the advantage- 
ous placing of funds as are now 
offered may not be presented 
again for years 


Let us tell you 


How 


sound securities at present attrac- 
tive prices and pay forthem over | 
a period ranging from one to two 
years. 

Write Dept. MC. 19 for booklet 


Thrift - Investment, 
together with sample copy of The 
Investment News. Sent gratis 


AVESHCLARKS gy, 

STOCKS -BONDS “Co 
66 Broadway, NewYork * 
Telephone Rector 4663-4 


Buy 


Savings 
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Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa gener ul advance in interest 
a, we shall fora short ti at least, 
be able to get Be : Per Cer for our 
t re on First Mortgage Loans 
We « at tha 1 take ad tawe of 
od arra ge to take # eo of thes 
loans at the higher rate "Good } ans gre 
offering. Write for Loan List No, 


Perkins & Co., 





rat 


this an 





Lawrence, Kansas 


10 Long Distance banking is possible 
under the “Banking by Maii” plan of the 
Citizens Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland Distance does not matter 


Booklet “D” mailed on request 

11——- Charlies H. Clarkson and Company, 
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12 Perkins and 
kK Lsas, will “ nd free a 


mortgages 


securities 


Company, L: 
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8 Bradford & Co., Southern Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C., will send on application 
i booklet describing new offerings in 6°, 
Real Estate Bonds 


lt Investors Securities Corporation, 
MicClure’s Fin 


MecClure’s for booklet ple 


31381 West Madison Street, Chicago, Tlinois, 
are issuing a new booklet entitled, “The In- 


vestment The House Backing It.” They 
will be glad to send a copy of this free upon 
application 

15 — Hollister, White & Co., 
Street, Boston, Mass., will send free a book- 
let dealing with a new list of preferred indus- 
Send for booklet CL-350. 
Wall Street, New 
will send free upon request some 
variely of 


50 Ce mgress 


trial securities 

16 Francis & Co., 1 
York City, 
interesting circulars describing a 
new imvestments 

17 Realty Assox nites 
poration, 31 Nassau Street, New York City, 
issuing a new booklet called, “The Man 
Took a Chance.” This is a very 
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interesting booklet on investments and it 
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W anderer 


\C'ontinued from 


of the Wasteland 
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Another time he was overcome by heat or 
something 
‘You've 
Adam 
Alone 
she said 


in the au 
befor 


the pain in 


queried 
he r 


been ilome 
k to read 

Many 
“He's left 
torture 
and 
night 


vorie 
ghts.”” 
Purpose ly 


the 


qu : 
many lonely nmi 
me alone 


me to my soul here in 
rolling rocks 


Then the flash 


rm alized she wis 


blacknes those 
cracking in the 
ie | out, 
revealing a shameful secret 

*Ma 
mh nd? 


Sin 


of her as if she 
im, is vour husband just right in his 
uske 1 Adam 
hesitated, giving the 
she wished think her husband 
tional, but could not truthfully 
“Men do strange things im 


Adam May l 


and water? 


that 


ra 


iinipre sston 
him to 
sui\ ~t) 


the 


desert 
hav 


said isk, ma vou 


food 


y's 
I 
poorly 
“Will 
hut 
d by rolling stones? 
darkened in the large 


Adam now realized wer 


cook 


we Ve 


and 
fared 


Elliot makes me 


learned how 


But 


never ™ 


to build 
itt bee 


ame 
later 


tell how he « 


whe re, 


vou thie 


your here sooner or 
erushe 
\ tragr sf 
eves that 
vutiful 
this pla Was near 
Hk here he didn't see 
wouldn t danger, faltered 
She Was Hines ie ‘and did not do it well 
Perhaps | can make 
\dam ‘TH go find 
lost My camp is just below 
hack to-chas or to-morrow at 


adow 

dark bbue 

singular tn 
ome 4 


the 


the water 


eu brush 
believe t she 
hi mm se, replied 
Pr robably hu *s 
Ill fetch him 
farthest.” 
thanks 


him 


incoherent 


She murmured some 
Adam was again aware of her penetratin 
glanes He strode away with bowed head 
searching the sand for the man’s tracks 
Presently he struck them and saw that the, 
led down toward the \ ille \ 


From there the footpr nts led down to the 
parapet of a which the 


white crust began its kk toward 


wide bench, under 


vel monotony 


the other side of the — \ The leaden air 
weighed down, and t houg h his keen scent 
could not detect any odor he knew there was 
mpurity of some kind on the slow wind it 
minded him that this was Death Valle 
He considered a moment If the tracks went 

ross the valley, Adam would return to 
camp for a canteen, then take up the trail 

un But the tracks led off westward. 

aggling and aimless. Adam did not care 
ibout ti heal That faint hint of “us 
how r, caused him concern 

Adam scanned the gray slope so barren 
< ! llingl leading to distance Th 
tracks grew deeper, more dragging. wavering 
from side to sick at the man had fallen 
Then can the telltale signs of where he had 
iL fall | vl begun to crawl 

l like ti old story muttered 

Adam til ist bout find him dving or 
fenal Better s for that woman who 
called him husband! 1 wond 

He strode on peering through the hot sun 
wht At last he espied a moving object. A 
} el j toiling along No, il Was a 

ne viing on hands ind kines 

Ada in with the strides of a giant 
And coun up to a man, ragged ina 
Lint ‘ whit \ rily slong 

| held on called Adam loudly 


beast, aware of sudden 
this man halted 


head 


As a phlegmatic 
sound, but devoid of fear, 
But he did not lift) his 

‘Wit ails vou?” queried Adam, sharply. 

“Huh!” ejaculated the man. stupidly. He 
could only partially lift head. Adam’s 
repeated question accompanied by a shake 
grunt. Adam could arrive at 


his 


brought only a 


only one conclusion, which was that this per- 
son had been overcome by the noxious gas 
known to be present at times in Death \ alley 


He lifted the 


lead him over the 


man to his feet, and began to 


s nd He W'ts ¢ onsiderably 


over medium height and weight, but his size 
did not hamper Adam as did the fellow's 
contrariness He was heavy, loggy on his 
feet, and staggered this wav and that, 


anmed choking His 


ind like all men 


grunting like a 


| puffing 
equilibrinm had 


, 
been upset, 


overcome on the desert he wanted to plunge 
off on a straight line 

At length Adam released the straining 
fellow, as much out of curiosity to see what he 
would do as from a realization that time 
could not be wasted in this manner. He did 
not fall, but swayed and staggered around in 
a circle, like an animal that had been struck 
on the head The texture of his ragged gar- 
ments, the look of the man, despite his un- 
kempt appearance, marked him as one not 
commonly met with in the desert 

Adam caleulated that they were miles 
from camp, and would never reach it at this 
rate. He pondered. He must carry the man 


Suiting action to thought he picked him up 
him over his shoulder started 
to plod on rhe 
Adam's strength, 
wrestling of the 


Adam flounde; 


and throwing 
to one of 

and 
made 
Something must 


weight was itch 
but the 
fellow to vet 
in the sand. 


st lil ming 
down 


be done. He might tie the man’s hands and 
feet, but the canteen-strap would not serve 
for that, and there was nothing else Not 
the first time was this for Adam to need a 
rope to tie a man gone desert mad 

OU poor devil!” muttered Adam, at 

last brought to a standstill. *‘* May- 
he I cant save your life anyway. Maybe 


you're not worth it. But PIl do what seems 

ee 
With that he set the man down, 

laid him stunned upon 


easy to lift him 


and swing- 
ing a powerful blow, 
the sand Whereupon it was 


and throw him over a shoulder. Not for a 
long distance over the sand did that task 
hecome prodigious Sut at length the bur- 
den of a heavy weight, and the dragging sand, 
ud the hot sun, brought Adam to a pass 
where rest was imperative He laid the 
THCOnSCIOIS Man down while he recovered 
breath and strength Then he picked him 


up and went on 

After that he plodded slower, rested often 
er, Weakened more perceptibly Meanwhilk 
reached the 
the 


the hours passed, and when he 
huge 
Wiis rhe 

Phe limit that he had put upon his endur- 
ance Was to reach the shack Hk and 
he was nearly blind when the woman's poign- 


gateway in the mountain wall sun 


did sa), 


int call thrilled his throbbing ears saw 
her i white shape through ruddy haze 
Then he deposited his burden on the sand 
ined fell beside it 

Oh! the woman moaned. “He's dead! 
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Adam shook his head. Pity, fear, and even 
terror rang in her ery, but not love 

“Ah! .. . You've saved him then 
He's injured there’s a great bruise he 
breathes so heavily.” 

* Poison air,” choked Adam. 

“Oh, this terrible Death Valley!” she 
cried. 

Adam’s sight cleared, and he saw the 
woman, clad in a white robe, a garment clean 
and rich, falling in thick folds — strange to 
Adam’s sight, recalling the past. Once she 
must have been beautiful. The perfect 
lines, the noble brow, the curved lips were 
there, but her face was thin, strained, 
tragic. Only the eyes held beauty still. 

“You saved him?” she queried, with quick 
drawn breath. 


“Found him — up the — valley — crawl- 
ing on—his hands and knees,” panted 
Adam. 


She reached a white worn hand to touch 


Adam’s with an exquisite eloquence of 
gratitude. 
“Get water — bathe him,” said Adam. 


“Have you ammonia — or whiskey?” And 
while he laboriously got to his knees the 
woman ran into the shack. Of all the labors 
to which he had ever subjected his strength 


| of body, this one had been the severest. 
| Soon the woman came hurrying out, with 





basin and towel, and a little black satchel 
that contained medicines. Adam helped her 
work over her husband, but though they 
revived him they could not bring him back 
to intelligent consciousness. 


es ELP me carry him in,” said Adam 
Inside the little shack it was al- 
most too dark to see plainly. 

“Have you a light?” he added 

“No,” she replied. 

“Til fetch a candle. You watch over him 
while I move my camp up here. Pll be back 
right away, and get supper for us.” 

By the time Adam had packed and moved 
his effects darkness had settled down. After 
he unpacked near the shack, his first: move 
was to light a candle and take it to the door. 

“Here's a light, ma’am,” he called. 

_ She glided silently out of the gloom, her 
garments gleaming ghost-like and her white 
face with its luminous eyes, dark and strange 
as midnight. As she took the candle her 
hand touched Adam’s. 


“Thank you,” she said. “Please don't 


call me ma'am. My name is Magdalene 
Virey.” 
“So. Pll try to remember. Has your 


husband come to yet?” 

“No. Won't you look at him?” 

Adam followed her inside, and saw that she 
marked his lofty height. 

The candle did not throw a bright light, 
yet by its aid Adam made out the features of 
the man whose life he had saved. It seemed 
to Adam to be the face of a Lucifer whose 
fiendish passions were now restrained by 


sleep. Whoever this man was, he had 


| suffered a broken heart and ruined life. 


“He's asleep,”” said Adam. “That’s not a 
trance. It'd be better not to wake him.” 

“You think so,”” she replied, with relief. 

“I'm not sure. If you watch him a while 
you ean tell. ll get supper and call you.” 

Adam's habitual dexterity over camp 
tasks failed him this evening. His fingers 
were all thumbs. What ailed him? He lost 
something of patience with himself. Pres- 
ently, however, the supper was ready. 

“Mrs. Virey,” he called at the door. 

Tall, white-gowned, slender and graceful, 
with the poise of a woman aloof and proud, 
and the sad face of a Madonna — what a 
woman to sit at Adam’s camp-fire in Death 
Valley! It was beyond belief. Adam served 
her with something that was not wholly 
unconscious satisfaction. He could tell the 
signs of hunger and the impression had come 
to him that she was half-starved. The way 
she ate brought home to Adam with a pang 
the memorable days when he was starving 
This woman had an exquisitely spiritual face 
She had seemed all spirit. 

“When have [ eaten so heartily!”’ she 


exclaimed at last. “But oh! it all tasted so 


good. sr, you are a capital cook,” 
“Thank you,” replied Adam, much 
gratified. 


“Do you always fare so well?” 

“No. ['m bound to confess [ spread it on 
alittle to-night. You see, I seldom have such 
opportunity to serve a woman.” 

She looked at him with intense interest. 
In the night her eyes seemed very full and 
large, supernaturally bright and tragic. They 
were the eyes of a woman who still preserved 


.in her something of inherent faith in man- 


kind. Adam divined that she had scarcely 
looked at him before, as an individual with 


i personality, and that some accent or word 
of his had struck her singularly 

“It was that miner, Dis — Dis 

* Dismukes, ” added Adam. 

“Yes. It was he who sent you here. Are 
you a miner, too?” 

“No. Leare little for gold.” 

“Ah! . What are you then?” 

“Just a wanderer. Wansfell, the Wanderer, 
they call me.” 

“They? Who are they?” 

“Why, I suppose they are the other 
wanderers. Men who tramp over the desert 
— men who seek gold or forgetfulness or 
peace or solitude.” 

“Men of the desert have passed by here, 
but none like you,” she replied, and her eyes 
pierced him. “Why did you come?” 

“Years ago my life was ruined,”’ said 
Adam, slowly. “I chose to fight the desert 
And in all the years the thing that helped me 
most was not to pass by any one in trouble. 
Dismukes is my friend — he saved me from 
death once. He told me about your being 
here. He said no white woman could live in 
Death Valley. I wondered if I might — at | 
least advise you, turn you back.” 

| 





“Sir, your kind words warm a cold and 
forlorn heart,”’ she said. ‘But I cannot be 
turned back. It’s too late.” 

“No hour is a 
Virey, I'll not distress you with advice or | 
importunities. But the fact of your being | 
here — a woman of your sensitiveness and | 
delicate health — it is a terrible thing. This 
is Death Valley. The month is April. When 
midsummer comes you cannot survive here 
I know nothing of why you are here. But 
you cannot stay. It would be a miracle for 
your husband to find gold here, if that is 
what he seeks.” 

“Virey does not seek gold,” she said. 

“Does he know that a white woman 
absolutely cannot live here in Death Valley? 
Even the Indians abandon it in summer.” 

“He knows. Shoshone Indians pack sup- 
plies to us. They have warned him.” 

Adam could ask no more, yet how impos- 
sible not to feel an absorbing interest in this 
woman's fate. As he sat with bowed head. 
he felt her gaze upon him. 

* Wansfell, you must have a great heart 
like your body,” she spoke presently. “It is 
blessed to meet such a man. Your kindness, 
your interest soften my bitter doubt of 
men. We are utter strangers. But there's 
something in this desert that bridges time — 
that bids me open my lips to you. . . a man 
who traveled this ghastly valley to serve 





ever too 


Mrs 


me! ... My husband knows that Death 
Valley is a hell on earth. So doT. That is 
why he brought me . . . that is why I came!” 


“My God!” breathed Adam, staring 
incredulously at her. 

Yet, as he stared at her, realizing the 
tremendous passion of will, of spirit that 
emanated from her, divining how, in her 
case, intellect and culture had been added 
to the eternal feminine of her nature, he 


knew she spoke the truth. 


: ON’T your husband leave — take you 

away from here?” asked Adam, slowly. 
“No.” 

<r 





I have a way of forcing 


men to see things. I suppose [—— } 
“Useless! We have traveled three | 
thousand miles to get to Death Valley. | 


Years ago Elliot Virey read about this awful | 
place. He learned that it was the most arid, | 
ghastly, desolate and terrible place of death | 
in all the world. . Then, when he got me 
to Sacramento — he would talk with miners, | 
prospectors, Indians — any one who could | 
tell him about Death Valley. Virey had a | 
reason for finding a hell on earth. Sir, the hell | 
of which we read — even in its bottommost | 
pit — can not be worse than Death Valley.” 
“Let me move your camp higher up, out 
of this thick dead air and heat — where there 
are trees and good water?” 
“But it is not a beautiful 
fortable camp that Virey that we want,” 
she said, bitterly 
“Then let me move your shack out of 
danger. This spot is the most forbidding [| 
eveT saw That mountain above us is on the | 
move. The rocks are rolling down all the 
time.” | 
“Have I not heard the rocks 
ringing — in the dead of night!” 
shuddering. “I’ve heard them slide and crack, 
roll and ring — hit the sand with a thump, 
and then with whistle and thud go by where 
I lay in the dark. . . . People who live as 
I have lived know nothing of the elements. 
I had no fear of the desert nor of Death 
Valley. I dared it. I laughed to scorn the 
idea that any barren wild valley — could be 
worse than the chaos of my soul But | 


and a com- 


cracking, 
she cried, 
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‘ <r I at hur » Tm worman vards or more from the shack and just out of 
\ woman is meant to bear children. Nothin line of the rock-strewn slope Adam decided \ 
1 learned that - was afraid of to piteh his permanent camp here on the | 
hear These rolling rocks got on m grass. Here he erected a brush and canvas ‘ 
1 wait I listen for them And I shelter to make shade.- and deposited his ‘ 
Then the silence that beeam effects under it That done he returned to ! 
ful It is insupportabk Wors the shack to cook breakfast 
lonelines Oh. ! God There appeared to be no life in the ruck \ 
, Death Valley! Tt will de little misshapen hut Adam smiled half 
' pityingly at it. There were men so utterly ¢ 
ly replied Adam “And for a we helpless and useless out in the wilds, where s 
for wT these feelings will grow existence depe nded upon labor of hands. that s 
l heg of vou to let m they seemed foreign to the descendants of t 
; our camp out of daager.’ Americans 
No! Not a single foot! she blazed, as if Leisurely Adam attended lo the pre 
confronted with something bevond his words paration of breakfast, prolonging tasks that s 
\fter that she hid her face in her hands \ ilways passed swiftly through his hands s 
uy silence ensued At length she looked “Good morning, Sir Wansfell,”” called a s 
» again, apparently composed. “* Perhaps voice, with something of mockery in it, vet a 
I've talked more than I should have. But you rich and wistful t 
came here to help an unknown woman, Not It stirred Adam's blood. It seemed to a 
ny one else have I breathed a word of carry an echo from his distant past. Turn : 
the true state of my feelings. My husband — ing he saw the woman, clad in gray, with a I 
tches me like a hawk, but not vet does girdle of cord twisted around her slender 
know my fears. Tl thank vou, when ~~ waist. Soft and clean and fleeey, that gray ae - > | 7 
ispeak to him, if vou stay here so long, garment, so utterly incongruous against the \\ hiv Have Freckles 
tell him anything Ive said background of crude shack and wild slope 7 - . h 
Mrs. Virey, Pl stay as long as you ar when they are so easily re- I 
, said Adam, simply “Goop morning, Mrs. Virey.” returned moved? Try the following § 1 
Virey will not like that Adam. “How are you and did your : treatment: ‘ c 
~ » ae I'm not sure. but I suspect it ll not make husband awake?’ % Apply a small portion of winnggaee 8 b 
: d Y | ) nv difference to me what he likes “IT slept better than L have for a long) | by bt “y Seiy taney Wash tl 
(| nN ) yore If vou are kitid to me he will drive you — time,” she replied, “and I think | know why. | | oft te he Gearenes ee © One 
ws - +. Lwa she went on, with agitation Yes, Virey came to He's conscious ‘ freckles entirely disappear. — ae h 
. Well, as he’s vour husband he may pre- and asked for water. But he’s weak. Vd Start tonight—after two or three #ig| ¥ 
| | ent me from being kind, but he can’t drive like you to look at him = presently And applications you will see results ‘a ' li 
( ql WS me AWA how are you after vour tremendous exertions | |) After years of research specialists 3 as 
} 7 D*? she Se) have created this delightful, harm- && h 



































































‘But suppose I ask vou to go? of yesterday?” she inquired i! leas cream which leaves the skin 
| If that’s the greatest kindness I can do “Not so spry,”” said Adam, with a smil le whthoes a tilceniels If your druggist [ga tl 
ton YOUNG MI N ‘ I'll go But do vou ask me “But UL be m) self soon | think it would & hasn't it, write us direct. 50¢ per jar d 
j . I Idon't know. [may be forced to he more comfortable for you if we had) | Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c ' 
j ' ' j | not by Aim but by mv pride, she said breakfast in vour kitchen. The sun is hot.” ’ Stillman’s Rouge - - = 2! t 
ARI INSI IRED BY | desperately “Oh, I don't know what to * Indeed, yes So you mean to — to do this Stillman’s Tooth Paste ~- 25¢ i su 
~ . Just the sound of a kind voice camp work for me in spite of ~ | At_ Drug Stores everywhere. Money tf n 
| Ht GUARAN IEE makes me t coward This desert ol * Ves L always Oppose women,” he said =] eee ewoe dst Thou Be I wef ; i ful Bey in 
~Erer | | horrors teaches the truth of Life Once “Last night Twas upset. Lam sorry that | [3 pertatalaaninng aN | so 
CERTIFICATE IN I had the world at my feet! Now LL was ungracious. I thank you, and [T am : — CRI a. omg oneal : / pl 
es a rreak ind bow at the sympathy of a only too glad to accent vour kind service,” |} -_ nes S = wav sees sigs "i : he 
| lHE POCKET OF stranger! she said, earnestly 
<i Never mind vour pride,” said Adam, in Phat is well Now, will vou help me / 
} ACH - ARMI NX] his low cool way. “I understand Whiat- carry in the breakfast 7 
ever brought you to Death Valley, whatever Unreality was not unusual to Adam hi 
nails vou here, is nothing to me. If you do desert had as many eat) alities, illusions aud : as 
| | not want me to stay to work for you spectre sas it had natural and tangible things ' 
Ms ry why, let me stay for my own sake But while he sat opposite to this fascinating 4 
, ’ ' She rose and faced him, with soul-search woman, whose shadowed beautiful face shone 1g 
A lilton Ochs LO, ny eves Emot on governed her like a cameo against the drab wall of the / 
Cincinnati ‘Sir, you speak nobly,” she re plied, with = brush shack, he was hard put to it to con - : | r 
(akers lips that trembled. “But Tdon’t understand — vince himself of actuality. . " 
- : vou Stav her where [ am for vour “Shail I try to get Virey to eat?” she ———————————————— he 
sake! Explain, please.” asked, presently. Be Li gh ts 
NST, 2) ~ “ = “6 > “T have my burden Once it was even “That depends. On the desert, after a | 2 tter 1 tat < a 
more terrible than yours. Through that, I collapse, we are careful with food and water.” | a, ©, of the Old Cost 
in feel as vou feel now I have lived the “Will you look at him?” | 3 sa 
insupportable loneliness of the desert the Adam nodded his willingness, and followed | A mantle of pre-war guality, & 
, —— Ta , ; : _ ; RS aeage, . n at the pre-war price! Usalyte de 
silence, the heat, the hell. If I might some- her »s she swept aside a flap of the canvas | and Lotolyt Mantles are un- 
_ = — ~ |how help vour husband, who is blindly partition. This room was larger and lighter, | teakableand, because of the ir ha 
“ “ extreme brilliance, 1-3 less gas 
following some road of passion that would It had an aperture for a window Adam's | will flood your rooms with light e 
ise my burden. If I might save vou weari quick glance took this in, and then the two | ~ 
ss, or hunger, or thirst, or terror it narrow beds of blankets raised on brush cots USALYTE LOTOLYT ” 
vould be doing more for myself than for Virey lay on the one farther from the door oy J Manties wit Int Sas pisgnetnes 5 Vi 
1 you When the furnace heat comes — His pallid brow and unshaven face appeared te -: “we Gghts pangufar Boy —_ 
M THER when the blasting midnight wind comes drawn into terrible tines. Surely he had been _) nsnineen a Sei MYA. ft tasks 1 
. S it means either madness or death handsome once. He had deep-set black eyes, | Usalytgg sold at Wool. \ ~~ I. ROBIN &: SONS Ine 
— a straight nose, and a mouth that betrayed Evans’and fexall Stores. 130 u St. ang Park we 
St \\ Sir Knight, a witha hol- = spite a mustache Leen fr ogg 17 teins Sea tte Ful e 
‘Calif _% Cece sor? 8 low ringing gaiety. “ 10 shall sav that * You're in pain?” queried Adam ee 2 
California Dy rup of Figs 1S chivalry is dead? Stay! and know this “Vea, a the warn whisper, and shi 
, rvwative for I fear no man. I scorn death But ah! Virey put a hand on his breast are 
Be st L IXaUlVE TO! Child the woman of me! I hate dirt and vermin “It’s sore here,’ said Adam, feeling Virey | 
I'm afraid of pain. And lastly, | have a — pressing him slightly “You've breathed 
mortal terror of going mad. Spare me that — poisoned air down in the valley. You just wh 
d you will have my prayers in this world — lie quiet for a while then you'll be all 
ind bevond Good night nght agam I'll do the work around camp % 7 
‘Good night re plic d Adam * Thank you ‘ whispered Virey. } 
She left him to the deepening gloom and The woman followed Adam outside, and : _ 
he dying camp-fir gazed earnestly up at him, unconscious of ' : 
Davlight again, as if by the opening of herself, with her face full in the sunlight. It : inf 
lids! struck Adam that the difference between 
He pulled on his boots, and gave his face an desert flowers and the faces of beautiful ~ : — ey Ad 
il and detrimental luxury in the desert women was one of emotion Mester Rey” beokien valle all above e it at enh Wee alias oathel len 
\\ te! \“ . bad for EXP d fle sh in arid Sr Hi *s ill don t vou think?’ quite rh d the <3 BOW 2 oe sncacton 2 * es ; { poser ssa ltae mia 
countr Che usual spring and buoyancy of woman PO sien A tree. Diplomas given. Send for «The Master & ' wit 
his physical being was lacking this day. So “No. But he recovers slowly. He hasn't | [COSMOPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Be 
\dam moved slowly, and with caution the lungs to stand Death Valley. But Virey 1431 Broadway Suite 404 New York City | - 
First he went to the spring. He found — will get over this all right. Perhaps it will anes Vi 
bubbling gush of velvet-looking water scare him into reason.” | 
| if g out of i hole The color of it seemed “You never give up do you?” SEXUAL the 
! ng so clear and soft nd somehow “Come to think of that I guess I never 
‘ r nia” S Fi onl ch. Before he tasted this water, despite do,” replied Adam KNOWLEDGE — 
. pro an _ ke ney i Was ot were ** Sony spir 13 or 7 ‘tter cause b 
t me ( f 1 on the 4 | — r : - t . n y - . uch * irit - = = © att r cau ILLUSTRATED ‘ 
pack ‘ . ‘ t \ r of ild ia mukKes Line ; ile this water Wits ill pe ire doomes wer’ oO Tanure * ‘ ; By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. “Hh 
} . } » les ht et he seldom stayed long enough Well, you never can tell. The fact of SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
t r . one localit to learn the ill effects of the mv standing here is proof f of the overcoming What every young man and if 
P e] ( taste Besides, the prospector had the non of almost impossible things. How long have Every young woman should know os 
} il ‘ } } ‘7: Corrosiy intern ils of “a ¢ amel Adam kre w“ you bee n he re: $1 = every young husband and 
hy : . - e very young wife should know Ad 
0, could live on this water. But he was Several weeks But it’s years to me | Postpaid What every parent should know ' ‘ 
Deh vous Druse t for nk ng of the delicate woman lost here in — brought vou down? How did you Maile din plat 7 Lite, bindine—320 pages many illustrations the 
en eatt ills vet were” appe of nts commendations, on request. 
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“It’s my business where I camp,” rejoined A DAM nodded gloomily. The tale, told 
a Virey. ** vividly hy this galvanized Virey, was not 
of “Were you aware of the danger here?” pleasant And the woman stood there, 
- “T am indifferent to danger.” transfixed, with white face and tragic eyes 
. “But you are not alone. You have a re Seasape — You killed McKue 7, sheer | 

woman with you.” strength — with your bare hands! . ° 999 

1 Manifestly Virey had been speaking I had not looked at your hands. I see them | A ‘*Holds Like Daddy s 
a without weighing words The brooding now. . . . So McKue was your enemy?” 





Virey, incredulously. at Virey, at last stung. Behind Virey’s pale \ Ruthless Ripping Children 
“T might claim to be specially educated in| working face and averted eyes, Adam read a \ a 
the ways of the desert.” conscience in tumult, a spirit for the moment \ BOSTON 
" “And the ways of women — are they terrorized. “ Virey, you and I'd never agree \ ee GARTER pe 
mysteries to you?’ queried Virey, with on meanings of words. . I broke McKue’s \\ : For Men 
4 scorn arms and ribs and legs—and while I cracked \ _ Lisle 12 cents ee 








were Shoshone Indians. They left us her work. You lift a few of them in this hot sun 

J rode a horse. Virey walked the last stages And my packing you on my back for MMT 

of this journey to Death Valley from —s miles over Death Valley—was that a bluff?” HH | 

which there will be no return. We turned “You saved my life!” exclaimed the man, 

horse and burros loose.”” stung to passion There seemed to Ix ») Sunset Rout i] HI 
“Are these Shoshones supposed to visit contending tides within him — a fight of old e f| 


you occasionally 2 


“Yes. Virey made a deal with them to 


habits of thought, fineness of feeling, against 
an all-absorbing and dominating malignance 


come every full moon. We've had more “Man, I can’t thank you for that 
supplies than we need. But I have not the You've dene me no service.” 

skill to prepare food wholesomely under “TI don’t want nor expect thanks I was 
these conditions. So we almost starved.” think: ing of the effort it cost me.” 


Work or action was always necessary to 


“As a man who was once a gentleman, 


Adam. He planned a brush shelter fromthe = Idothank you. But now that you have put 
sun, a sort of outside room adjoining the — me in debt for a service I didn’t want, why 
shack, a low stone wall to keep out blowing = do you linger here?”’ 

sand, a heavy stone fence between the shack “TL wish to help your wife.” 


and the slope of sliding rocks. When these 
tasks were finished there would be others, 
and always there would be the 
climb, the valley to explore Idleness in 
Death Valley was a forerunner of madness 


slopes to 


THAT day passed swiftly, and the twilight 
hour, which was Adain’s favored time, as 
he ate again with Mrs. Virey, seemed to have 
less of gloom and forbidding intimations 
The woman showed less gravity 
choly, and not once did she 
bitterness or passion. She informed 
that Virey had improved. 

Adam reverted to old habits that night, as 
he lay in his blankets and watched the 
white stars blinking in the intense blue, and 
listened to the silence Before he fell 
asleep he heard that silence broken by the 
hollow cracks of a rolling rock. Many a 
time had he heard such sounds in the lonely 
desert nights, but never ominous 

Two more days slipped by, and on the 
third Virey got up and came forth into the 


and melan- 
speak with 
Adam 


as now 


sunlight. Adam happened to be at work *Wansfell?” echoed Virey. “* Wansfell? 
near-by. He saw Virey gaze around at the I know that name. Are you the Restored October 1 


improvements that had been made and say 
something about them to his wife. \p- 
proaching with slow gait and haggard face 
he addressed Adam 

“You expect pay for this?” 

“No,” replied Adam, shorily 

“How's that?” 

“Well, when men are used to the 
as Lam, they lend a hand where it is needed.” 

“But I didn’t want any such work done.” 

“T know, and I excuse you because you're 
ignorant of desert ways and needs.” 

“The question of excuse for me is offensive. 
I'll have 

Adam fixed his piercing eyes upon this 
man. Mrs. Virey stood a little to one side, 
but not out of range of Adam's gaze. Did 
a mocking light show in her shadowy eyes? 

“We all have 


said Adam, deliberately. 


desert, 


no one s excuses. 


to be excused sometimes,” 


“Now I had to 


excuse you on the score of ignorance of the — bullets did not hit you or, if they did, — to 
desert. You chose this place as a camp. It no purpose. You leaped upon him. Then yep should have the JAMES BERGMAN fouety Cock your ny ort 
happens to be the most dangerous spot [ ever then you killed him with your hands! urcha tt Sd keep it balance P ie gy "9 om pe 


saw. Any moment the whole avalanche may 


start.” 


shade passed out of his eyes and in its place 
grew a light of interest. 

“You're a prospector,’ he asserted. 

“No. I pan a little gold dust once in a 
while for fun, because I happen across it.” 

“You're no miner then nor hunter, 
nor teamster?” 

“Tve been a little of all you name, 
can’t be called any one of them.” 

“You might be one of the robbers that 
infest these hills.” 

“IT might be, only [I'm not,” declared 
Adam, dryly. He felt disposed to be 


but I 


lenient and kind toward this unfortunate “Tt’s sickening to recall, but I have no All Rubber Oblong Button G2orge Frost Co. 
man. If only the woman had not stood there regrets, replied Adam. The Button which 555 Tremont St.. Boston 
with that half-veiled mocking shadow of “Quite so. I understand. Man of the Makers of Velvet Grip 


doubt in her eyes! 


“You're an educated man!” ejaculated 


“T confess that they are,” replied Adam 
“L ys 
Few women have crossed my trail. 
“You don’t realize your good fortune, 


“Ah! that’s frank of you. That frankness 
is something for which I really thank you 
But you'll pardon me if I'm inclined to 
doubt the idealistic nature of your motive.” 

Adam pondered over this speech without 
reply. Then as he met the magnificent flash 
in Magdalene Virey’s eyes he was inspired 
into revelation of Vire y's veiled hint, and 
into a serenity he divined would be kindest 
to her pride 

“Go ahead and help her,”” Virey went on 
“You have my felicitations. My 
charming wife is helpless enough. I never 
knew how helpless till we were thrown upon 
our own resources She cannot even cook a 
potato. And as for baking bread! 
Stranger, if you eat some of it I will not be 
long annoyed by your attentions to her.” 

“Well, PL teach her,” said Adam 

His practical irritated 
excessively 

“Who are you? What’s your name?” he 
queried, yielding to a roused curiosity 


*Wansfell,”’ replied Adam. 


sincere 


Virey 


response 


mean who in this desert is called 
Wansfell the Wanderer?” 

“Yes, I'm that Wansfell.” 

“LT heard a prospector tell about you,” 
went on Virey, his haggard face now quick- 
ened by thought. **He said he had seen you 
kill a man named Me something— McKin 

no, McKue Did he tell the truth?” 

“Yes, I'm sorry to say. I killed Baldy 
MeKue or rather, to speak as I feel 
was the mes which the desert dealt 
McKue the death justly due him.” 

Virey now glowed with excitement, 

“Somehow that haunted me,” he 
said. “I never heard one like it This 
prospector told how you confronted McKue 
in the street of a mining-camp. You yelled 
like a demon at McKue. He turned white | 
as a sheet. He jerked his gun began to | 
But you bore a charmed life. His 


country 


ns by 


story 


1 
shoot. 


Is that true?” 


“No. I never saw him before that day, a 
replied Adam. 

Virey slowly drew back wonderingly, vet 
with instinctive shrinking 

“Then why did you kill him?” 

“He ill-treated a woman.” 

Adam turned away as he replied 
ensued 

“So so that was it.” 
evidently with effort. “I always wondered 
Wild west sort of story, you know. Strange I 
should meet you Thanks for telling 
me. I gather it wasn’t pleasant f 


| 


A silence | 


spoke up Virey, 


for you.” 


inhuman sort of thing 


and he looke d 


ruthless 


2 quc ried Adam, 


desert 
*Tnhuman?’ 


an inhuman dastard 
to beat her, to | 
them | 


them I told him what 
he had been to ruin a girl, 


abandon her and her baby to leave 


if you tell the truth.” to die. I told him how I had watched them 
“T would not lie to any man,” returned = die... then [broke his neck 
Adam, bluntly. MekKue was the inhuman man not | 


“Bah! Men are all liars and women make 
them su You're hanging round my 
camp, making a bluff of work.” 


“IT deny that. Heaving these stones is 


Virey turned away, swaying, and his white 

hand songnt the stone-wall for support, until 

he reached the shack, which he entered | 
| To be continued.| 
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Not only that, but is made with the same 
care and the same quality as Daddy's 


The Baby Midget 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


has taken the place of all make-shifts for holding up baby’s tiny socks and is 
equipped with that exclusive feature found on all genuine Velvet Grip 
garters for “grown-ups —namely the 
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Mother: 
‘Keep a jar © 
Musterole handy 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother,no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 


Quickly you go tothe Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly yourubit in. A gentle tin- 
gie of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 


For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too,todrive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 

It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rubit on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie's cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole 35¢ and 65c jars. $3.00 
hospital size. 


‘ The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
GETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





Light and Power 
From One Electric Socket 


Makes | electricity 
doubly convenient. 
Fits any electric 
light socket. 
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“Every wired home 
needs three or more” 
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BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


LAW secome an ice. 


Th e only la which conducted a 
standard resident school and wives its students identically 
the same instruction by mail. We are legally qualified and 
authorized to confer the Degree of Bachelor of Laws 

i'.B.—by correspondence. Over 460 lectures delivered in 
« rooms and especially revised for our students by a large 
s of prominent, practicing lawyer Our Law Library 
« sts of 24 volumes ‘bound into 12 books) of Students’ 
Standard Text Books, prepared at an enormous cost exclu 
sively r the use of our students by one of the largest and 
most reliable law book publishers in America. Written guar 
antee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 300.00 
course in Oratory and Public Speaking given free. Thousand 
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of successful graduates. Only school of its kind in America 
Established in 1 Write today for Illustrated Catalog 
which will give you the Facts the Proof — the Evidence. 


Hamiiton College of Law, 504 Morton Oldg., Chicago 
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Kramed for Broadway 


\Continued from page 12| 





doctor's bill, and the fearsome fact that she 
was only a dummy, dressing a small-time act. 
For the first time in her life she was doing 
the thing she wanted to do and she brought 
to it every ounce of brains that was in her. 
Few in the house had ever heard of the honey - 
voiced siren who drank the dregs of depravity 
in the dens of the China coast; but when 
Effie finished, not many would forget her. 
For an instant there was that rare silence 
that foreshadows the spiritual element in 
applause; then the riot broke loose. 
Impelled by a friendly hand, she bowed 


and bowed until she lost count. “Say, 
Sarah Bernhardt,” the manager caught 
her and held her off puzzledly at arm’s 
length “what're you doing in my theatre! 


Why ain’t you on Broadway?” 

The other actors crowded round and ontheir 
faces she saw a look far different from the 
usual clammy stare they gave La Rock and 
Eaton when Eddie jockeye d for glib encores. 
While she was smiling tremulously back at 
them, the emotional tension broke, she hid 
her head on the manager's shoulder, and then 
ran sobbing to her dressing-room. 

That night, in the Oklahoma bonanza 
town, Effie Eaton touched the heights; but 
the next morning she slumped back again. 
The memory of her SUCCESS frightened her, 
Somehow it seemed disloyal to her partner 
lving flat on his back. And it had probably 
been only a fluke anyhow. Though Eddie 
was Weak as a fish, he insisted on getting up 
and dressing himself When the doctor 
came, he was very angry and said what kind 
of a joke did they think the flu was and 
La Rock ‘d have to go to the hospital where 
he could he kept in bec 

Next day:the manager came to see him. 
“Say, how “d the wife get away with it?” 
La Rock demanded. 

Effie cut short the manager's rhapsody and 
diverted the conversation; but as soon as she 
stepped out of hearing, Eddie winked at his 
caller. “Darned game little girl! Awf ily 
nice of you to kid her along. D' you think, 
seein’ we're a standard act, ‘n’ everything, 
mebbe they'd let her hold down the route 
until ‘ 

“You bet!” the “Tm 
wiring to keep her over the last half so she 
can be near you.” 

Effie wanted to remain with her husband; 
but the turn couldn't afford to remain idle. 

Every performance gave her added assur- 
ance until fourteen minutes was all too short 
for her bows and encores. But outside the 
theatre she was lonely and worried. She 
missed having her blond boy to look after. 
She wrote him every day. And he invariably 
answered, cussin’ the luck that laid him low 
and telling her not to worry if she “died on 
the boobs’*— he was feeling fine and would 
join her in a week or so. 

Then there was a three-day interval. She 
was afraid he had suffered a relapse; wrote 
frantically and added an extra ten-spot .to 


assured boss. 


| her usual money order. Finally she tele- 
graphed. At last his answer came 
“Say, Ef,”’— he wrote — “what do you 


think you're getting away with anyway? 
Last Sunday I saw that piece in the ¢ lipper 
I guess there is a mistake somewhere. I 
never gave you no authority to change our 
routine, only use the vamp bit and the Mary 
song. You sure have made a bum out of 
me with the house manager here. He 
you got Juliet and Elsie Janis backed off the 
lot, which, if true, and he ain't loco, I sup- 
pose you've already kissed me good-bye. But 
I think vou might have whited springing it 
till I'm out of this pest-house Eddie 


SsaVs 


PS I got the bathrobe and the tenner 
Should I thank you or does it let me down 
easy? Don’t send no more telegrams. If 


I'm croaked, they'll let you know.’ 


Effie read the letter in her dressing-room 
and went white at the stab of it. Was 
this all the vears of loyalty and subservien¢ \ 
had counted? 

She was working herself into a righteous 
when she suddenly recollected that 
Eddie Was a sik k man, lonely, no doubt, and 
blue. A wry smile crept over her face as she 
reread the letter she sat 
down at once and answered it 

“ Dear Grouchy Boy,” 
‘I've just received your letter and it’s mace 


rage, 


In softened mood 


she wrote him 


me feel pretty bad. Leaving you or breaking 
up the act is the last thing I've thought of. 
I’ve only been trying to work along somehow 
till you could join again. I don’t know what 
that was in the Clipper, but it must have been 
an awful blurb. Don’t worry, Ed, I'm no 
Elsie Janis. Some shows I don’t even take a 
bow. I'm sorry about the impersonations, 
dear, but I had to do something to fill out the 


time. I’m perfectly willing to go back to the | 


old routine, if you'll only hurry up and get 
well. Am sending you my route. Will you 
join me Sunday? Or shall we lay off a week 
in some quiet place til] you're all set? Be 
sure and wear your muffler and don’t smoke 
too many cigarettes. Answer at once or [ll 
telegraph! Here’s kissing you— but not 
good-bye. _ Lovingly, Effie.” 


HE posted the letter and cried herself to 
sleep. 
there was no mail and no Eddie. A frantic 
week intervened. In spite of his injunction, 
she sent a night letter. Finally she got the 
Oklahoma house manager on the telephone 


But when she made her next jump, | 


Eddie had been discharged from the hospital | 


three days previous and had left town. 
She bought one of the trade papers and 
was framing a “ 


ersonal” that wouldn't re- | 


veal too much, when her eye fell on an item | 


under the caption: 
* Eddie La Rock, it reported 
“with Violet Harter and Jazz Band. 
Rock is reputed 
strengthen the dancing end-of the 
Routed West over the Orpheum time.” 


Engagements. 


La 


Effie read the paragraph a dozen times | 


before she could make it mean anything. 
Then she finally understood that her blond 
boy had abandoned her. Whether he was 
really angry at what he called her liberties 
with their routine or simply tired of her, 
Whether he had been corresponding all along 
with Violet didn’t matter: the crushing fact 
remained, and, dry-eved, she confronted it 
There was nothing to do but forget him — as 
if she ever could forget him! 

But the pill was bitter. It was true then: 
Eddie was big time material and all this 
while she had been holding him back. But he 
might have let her down easier. 

A month later she opened in a Chicago 
neighborhood house, unaware that the eyes of 
vaudeville were upon her in the person of a 


small man who chewed a black cigar in the | 


a nifty stepper and will | 
turn. | 





rear of a box party of his wife’s relatives. | 


After her turn,{he sent for her, and within a 
week Effie was tendered a contract for as 
large a salary as she and Eddie had ever 
pulled down as a team! 


When her small-time bookings ended, she | 


came into New York via a Sunday night 
concert. It was an ordeal by fire, before a 
vast sea of blasé, dare-you-to-please-me 
faces." But next morning the news of a new 
mimie spread like wildfire, and an army of 
press agents encamped on her humble Hotel 
Marquess doorstep. 

After four weeks around Manhattan, she 
closed in June, booked solid the next season 
over the big time. She retired to a quiet 
to sit 
sorrowful dreams of the blond boy who had 
walked out on her in Oklahoma. 

In a season or two Effie became a standard 
big time single. Her name went up in the 
lights. And she headlined the Palace 


- 


ocean resort 





on the sand and dream 


She was no stranger now to white fox and | 


diamonds, and reluctantly abandoned the 
Marquess’s cracked mirrors and dingy 
frescoes for lodgings more suitable to her 
position. She was never quite sure that she 
wasn't dallying in some pleasant dreamland 


from which she would awaken in Calgary or 


Grand Island 


She accepted many acquaintances but 
permitted few friends Occasionally she 
went to supper part ies or dansants; but it 


was always Eddie’s face that smiled at her 
under the pink candlelight or Eddie's brisk 
arm that led her out for a fox-trot 

For three years from the day she left her 
husband in the hospital, Effie never saw him 
nor heard from him. For awhile she followed 
his route with Violet Harter. The Jazz Band 
broke up and immediately he disappeared 
from the big time. 

Once she encountered Violet on Broadway 
Miss Harter appeared momentarily discon- 
certed, but held out her hand as sweetly as 


of vore This time, however, she wore no 
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expensive furs and her jewels were conspic- 
uous by their absence 

“Hullo, dearie,” “Seems like an 
awfully long while since I've seen you. They 
tell me you're moppin’ up at the Colonial 
this week. How's that naughty boy of 
yours? I s’pose you've made it up by this 
time. He was always expectin’ you'd tele- 
graph him.” 

Effie conquered her pride 
discreet question. 

“No,” denied Miss Harter, “I don’t know 
where he is and don't want to, exceptin’ it'd 
be to tell him what I think of bim. On his 
wire could he join, I let out a swell dancin’ 
partner, and inside of a week he starts mak- 
in’ trouble with the band boys and behavin’ 
like he owned the act.” 

Effie excused herself from the threatened 
history of Violet’s young life and, like a 
bungry dog with a plucked bone, retired to 
contemplate the meagre information she had 
Evidently, his relations with his 
dancing partner had been purely profes- 
sional. And he was always expecting his 
wife would telegraph him! 

Months passed. Effie was playing St 
Louis. After the Monday matince, she went 
around to the front of the house to have a 
look at a new lobby frame. As she turned the 
corner, she thought she saw a familiar figure 
standing beside a pillar of the colonnade: a 
mirage out of the past, of Eddie, hat battered 
down and cigarette draped on his lips. She 
hurried forward, but, of course, when she 
reached the pillar he was not there 

She laughed it off in chagrin. Yet the 
apparition was so reat it would not leave her 
And that night she dreamed of Eddie, just 
beyond her beckoning arms, on the edge of 
a nameless abyss. 

In the morning she decided to make the 
theatre in the city. If he 
was in St. Louis, she would find him. She 
covered all vaudeville bills; then began on 
cabarets. Friday night she had reached the 
limit of her list: the Café Marigny, a noisy 
dance-hali on a shady thoroughfare, called 
by courte Ss) a cabaret. The long, low -ceiled 
grotto was lined with booths, with a fringe 
of tables in front and a narrow dancing- 
floor. The place was gaudy with artificial 
palms and festoons that formed a cheap back- 
ground for the hilarity of its habitués. Be- 


she said. 


asked a 


and 


obtained. 


rounds of every 


side a tiny stage, a piano and a saxaphone 
were jazzing. Avoiding the waiter’s leering 
smile, she ordered a cider cup and a sand- 
v ich. 


There was a momentary lull in the enter- 
tainment. After waich a raspy soubrette 
sang a doleful “Blues.” Then a man stepped 


out from the faded velvet cyclorama — and 
Effie’s heart stopped beating: it was the 
living wreck of Eddie La Rock. Leaning 


forward, she watched him fearfully 

His hair was still yellow gold, but his skin 
his shoulders sagged, and 
his waistline, under its flashy vest, was 
muscleless and paunchy. He sang with his 
glance fixed on a fly-specked chandelier and 
his former flip assurance was now only sul- 
len defiance. A half-dozen frowsy flappers 
joined him in the chorus. 

Effie shut her eyes against the pain of it 


was pasty-white, 


| It was so much worse than anything she had 


| deserted booth and waited. 


| best I could until — 


‘ 
laughed 


imagined. 

She pushed away her sandwich and called 
the waiter. “Your song plugger’s an old 
friend of mine,”’ she said steadily. ‘Tell 
him to come over.” 

Under cover of the dancing, she found a 
At last she saw 
him, cigarette in hand, threading his way 
among the tables. Then he looked in— and 
the smile froze on his lips. 

“Ef!” — ne took a hasty step backward. 
“What the devil are you doin’ here?” 

“Sit down, Eddie,” she said quietly. 
“*Mebbe that’s what I was goin’ to ask you, 
what are you doin’ here?” 

“Well, ask me. Though ain't 
any of your business, if you got to know, 
I'm restin’ up between bookings. This here” 
—he gestured defiantly toward the smoke- 
sodden revelry — “is a soft berth and the 
place is real class when their regular trade’s 
in. But what’s it to you — after the way 
you walked out on me in Oklahoma?” 

“Walked out on you? Wasn't 1 payin’ your 
hospital bills and writin’ you to join me?” 

“Tell that to the marines, Ef! Soon as 
you got out o’ town, didn’t you chuck the 
whole frame-up?” 

“You know I didn’t! 
change the routine permanent; 


go on, 


I never meant to 


only do the 


I'll say you did pretty good, Ef!” he 
sardonically. “Landed on Main 
Street so hard we heard the splash way out 
in the tamaracks.”’ He looked her over with 


Hashy 


come 


baby now, 
to offer 


critical bravado. “Some 
ain't you? I 


me a Job next week at the Palace?” 


spose you've 


Her eyes were dim with unshed tears — of 
pity, not of wrath. When he had done with 
his taunting flings, she said simply, * Yes, 

Eddie, that’s what I came for: to get you 


back in the act. 

‘That's a good one!” he sneered. *“* What'd 
I do on the big time? You always said I 
can't sing, and Vi'let Harter I can't 
dance, and them big bookin’ stiffs ——” 

But vou can dance. You could do some 

ste = while I'm mz akin’ 1 my changes and —— 

Fill in your changes, huh?” He leaned 
forward, “And you're the coony kid that 
wasn't goin’ to alter our routine!” 


says 


“O° course, we couldn't go back to that 
now. Mebbe my imitations aren’t any good; 


but the public stands for ‘em, and that’s our 
and butter.” She put out her hand 
impulsively and rested it on his. “* Won't 
you see that I mean it, honey! That I want 
you back? Ill never razz you any more 
about playin’ poker; and we can have good 
times like we used to, goin’ to dansants, and 
travelin’ round together.” 

At last she had reached bim. Ef,” 
he flared, “why in the devil do you want to 
kid me! Ain't I dead one enough —- 

“Do I look like I'd follow every route 
for three years that’s been printed, and spill 
my fam'ly troubles to Vilet Harter, and hunt 
out this jitney jazz joint, just to kid you?” 

Unwillingly Eddie's eyes met ners. His 
lips parted in a sickly smile. Then his head 
went down in his hands. “My God, Ef,” 
he sobbed, ““you don’t mean you'd take me 
back after all this time I been treatin’ you 
like a dirty hound!” 

“Don't, honey!” — she bent over him. 
*There’s people in the next booth.” 

Can't help it,” he wept. “I been such a 
jealous dog! And here you are actin’ like 
nothing’s happened. But I ain’t worth it. 


bread 


“Say, 


“T joined with Vi'let ‘cause I was sore on 
the hit you made — and then we had a 
rickus — and I signed with Pantages; they 


canceled me a couple o’ times — and now — 
I'm a common bum, wildeattin’ the honky- 
tonks. Id just queer your stuff. Go on 
away and lemme be.” 

“What I'm worryin’ about, Ed, is this: 
you want to come back in the act?” 

“Do I want to come?” cried the prodigal 
fervently. “Id go through hell to come!” 

Six weeks later La Rock and Eaton were 
ready for their fourth assault upon New 
York as a vaudeville team. After an out- 
of-town showing to break in, their names 
went up in the lights on Broadway. 

The interval after the St. Louis reunion 
was employed in getting Eddie back into 
form. Temperamentally this was easy. 
Physically it required heroic measures, 
* Darn it, Ef,” he grumbled, 
on you, but these dumb- bells are punishin’ 
me somethin’ fierce 

“How are you goin’ to dance, Ed,” 
kidded him and kept him at it — 
belt. line like the Chicago loop!” 

His new stage wardrobe was bought on 
Fifth Avenue and when it was delivered he 
put it on for her benefit 

“Gee, girlie,”’ he remarked modestly, “I 
look -like a million dollars — and feel like 
thirty cents, acceptin’ it off you. It’s such a 
classy layout a person ought to have a head- 
light somewheres to complete the picture.” 

Inwardly Effie smiled, but she said with a 
reminiscent frown, * Darn it, honey, I hate to 
be stiff with you; but you're always stickin’ 
me for coin. Lain’t ve ry flush just now, and I 
got them brocade slippe rs to buy —" 

“O' course, if you re goin’ to tie the can on 


do 


she 
“with a 


me,” he reddened, “I spose 1 can go back to 
the Marigny ° 


she slipped her arm 


** Before you start” 
ve better go out and 


cosily through his - 
hunt you a sparkler.” 


She left him at Forty-fourth in a boy's 
raptures over the “headlight.” They were 
not sharing the same quarters. That was 


part of his probation. 

As she walked on to her hotel, her heart 
beat high with hope and pride in her regen- 
erated husband. She realized her blond boy 
would never become a paragon. Red-fire, and 
jealousy, and give-me-your-kind-applause 
were his middle names. He would always 
remain a sportive blimp, responsive to the 
flutter of every passing breeze. Yet if she 
could once rope him to the hangar ——! 

The hour of their Broadway opening came 


at last. Effie was more nervous than she had 
ever been in her life. But her fears were for 
Eddie. Well as she knew him, however, she 
Was scarcely prepared for his nonchalance. 
“Quit givin me the gloomy stare, Ef,” 
he guyed her, in the wings. “There ain't 
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no wy growin’ on your honey boy to-cdis 
Them new steps | got for my finish are goin’ 
to knock ‘em into the aisles.” 

They went on first for a short double 
The house was tensely quiet as Eddie made 
his exit. Effie gave them her usual routine 
and received her usual ovation. 

Then Eddie's clatter mat went down and 
the orchestra picked him up. She had often 
watched him dance from the wings and the 
sight invariably fascinated her. 

At first the audience was cold; but when 
they found he wasn’t faking or stalling to 
a song, they were with him. And he showed 
them everything: from “Sunrise on the Le- 
vee’, down through “Black Annie” and 
“Bumbershay.” 

“Hot dog, Al!” he filliped to the leader, as 
he rattled into the home stretch. ‘* Baby gets 
his new booties, eh, what?” 

His collar was limp and beads stood out on 
his make-up; but he had not labored in vain. 
A solid hand swept the house. 

\ half-hour later, Eddie said to her shyly, 
* Mind, Ef, if we shake the hard-boiled gang 
and take a little turn in a taxi?” 

“Why, no,” she wondering. 
“Where to?” 

* Anywhere,” he shrugged, as they got in. 
“Through Central Park. Well, little girl, we're 
the regular show stoppers, ain't we? I guess 
I showed ‘em I ain't one o° them single shuffle 
tour-flushers t os 


assented, 


And in your Petrova bit 


For awhile Eddie babbled on then all of 
a sudden, out of nowhere, he produced ‘. 
satiny florist’s box that disgorged an opulent 
corsage of violets. “Say, Ef,” he mumbled 
sheepishly, “I thought mebbe — you'd wea, 
these — fora celebration. They ain't bought 
with the jingle you been stakin’ me to 
honest, they ain't! — but a little jack | had 
left in the old grouch-bag.” With the blush 
of a bride Effie took them. “Thanks, Ed.” 
she said unsteadily. 

He watched her admiringly as she pinned 
them on. “You're some clever baby these 
days, Ef! You sure are! Too bad you been 
tied up to such a down-and-outer, sa 

“Don't, Eddie.” 

“Such a low-down grotto hound, —~” 

as Now, don't.” 

“Such a jealous dog!” 

* Please . 

“Well, I won't, only —I want to wise 
you from now on [Tm goin’ over the 
jumps clean. IT guess them bookin’ peopk 
was right: my brains is in my feet. J 
Gee, Ef, still wearin’ the old hoop!” he 
caught her hand impulsively and raised it to 
his lips and they rode on in silence. Pres. 
ently he took up the speaking-tube hesitantly 
“Where'll it be, girlie? ‘Home, James!’ 
or ‘Back to St. Louis!’ for little Eddie?” 

**Home, James!’”” she murmured, 

His arms closed round her. La Rock and 
Katon were framed for Broadway at last. 
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gasoline? Why these ill-paved narrow 
roads? Why this watering of streets with 
dippers or with little hand-carts pulled by 
men? Why 
ating a hand-driven pile driver, lifting the 
weight with ropes, when two men and a little 
steam would do the work so much faster and 
better? Why so many people on every little 
job? Why, for the matter of that, these de- 
lightful rickshas which some jester of an 
earlier age dubbed “pull-man cars”? Why 


a dozen or more coolies oper- 


this waste of labor everywhere? 

Can it be that in this densely populated 
little country there are more willing hands 
than there Is work for willing hands lo do? 
Must work be spread thin in order to provide 
a task and a living for everyone? But if 
that were so would people work as hard as 
these people seem tor Would women be at 
work beside their husbands, digging knee 
deep in the mud and water of the rice-fields, 
dragging heavy-laden carts, handling bulky 
boats? And would the working hours be so 
long? Here is something to be looked into 
But not now 

It is a hand-embroidered country, Japan, 
though the embroider is done in fine 
stitches of an unfamiliar kind Phe rural 
landscape is so formed and trimmed and 
cultivated that 
look of In ng a yreat garden, us the English 


sometimes it achieves the 


landscape sometimes has the look of bee mg i 
park. Here, much more than in England, 
every inch of land that is available is put to 
use Where hillsides are so steep that they 
would wash away if not protected, tidy walls 
of dis mond shaped stone are | uid dry against 
them but whenever possible the hillsides 
are terraced up in a Way to remind one of 
vinevards along the Rhine and the Moselle, 
making a series of shelflike little fields, each 
doing its utmost to help solve the food prob- 
lem which in Japan, with her small area and 
her dense population, is a pressing one. 

It is hard to sav whether the towns along 
this line of railroad are separated by groups 
of farms, or whether the groups of farms are 
separ ited by towns, so even ts the division. 
The farms are ve ry small so that the open 
country is dotted over with little houses 
the same low dainty houses of wood and 
paper that delighted us when we first saw 
them, and which will always delight us when, 
from the other side of the world, we think of 
them. For there is something in the sight of 
a neat little Japanese house with its few feet 
of garden which appeals curiously to one’s 
imagination and one’s sentiment. It is all 
so light and lovely, vet all so carefully con- 

To the Western 
it has the quality of 
a poetic concept painted by an artist. I feel 
that it cannot be quite real, and that the 


trived, so highly finished 
eve at least to mine 


in it cannot be quite real: 
1 quarter — fairy. 
who but people having in 


peopl who live 
that they re part Say 


And I ask you 


their veins at least a little fairy blood would 
take the trouble to plant a row of iris along 
the ridges of their roofs? 

Just as one understands Hokusai and Hi- 
roshige better for having seen the coastal 
hills, one understands them even more for 
having seen these magic little houses with 
their settings resembling so charmingly those 
miniature landscapes made with moss, 
gravel, small rocks, and dwarf trees, ar- 
ranged in china basins by a Japanese gar- 
dener, who is sometimes so kind as to let us 
see his productions in a window on Fifth 
Avenue. Often one feels that Japan herself 
is hardly more than such a garden, though 
on a somewhat larger scale. Over and over 
again one encounters in the larger, the finish 
and the gentle fantasy of the smaller garden 
And when one does encounter it one is happy 
to forget the polities and problems of Japan, 
and to think of the whole country as a curi- 
ously perfect table decoration for the parlor 
of the world. 

And the children! Children everywhere! 
Children of the children Kipling wrote of 
thirty years ago, when he called Japan, 


the land of Little ( hildren, when 
the Babies are the Kings.” 


Of course we had heard about the children 
Everyone who writes about Japan, or comes 
home and talks about Japan, tells you about 
them Yet somehow you must witness the 
phenomenon before you grasp the fact of 
their astonishing profusion. Even the statis- 
tics, showing that the population of Japan 
increases at the rate of 700,000 or more ever’ 
vear, don't make the picture, 
though they do make apparent the fact that 
there are probably five or six million children 
of ten about two-thirds 
of whom go clattering about in wooden 
clogs, while the remainder ride on the backs 
of their parents and = grandparents and 
brothers and _ sisters All in a country 
smaller than the state of California 

Children alone, children in groups of three 
Children in 
all sizes, colorings, attitudes and conditions. 
Children blocking the roads, playing under 
the trees or in them, romping along paths, 
swarming over little piles of earth like bees 
on bell-shaped hives. Children watching 
the passing cars, children in tiny skiffs, chil- 
dren wading in ponds Children glimpsed 
through the open wood and paper shoji 0 
their matchbox houses, scampering on clean 
matted floors or placidly supping— the 
larger of them squatting before trays ane 
nimble chopsticks, the smaller 
nursing at the mother’s breast. (Sometimes 
those children nursed at the breast are not 
so very small which is the reason why 5? 
many Japanese have over-prominent teeth 
Children brown and naked, ragged children, 


begin to 


vears or younger, 


or four, children in dozen lots. 


operating 


ea 


ee 
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if you don’t. 
The best 


dissolve it 


way to get rid of dandruff is to 

lo do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
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scalp will stop, and your hair 
feel a hundred times better. 
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children in indigo or in bright flowered 
kimonos and white aprons. Demure chil- 
dren, wild rampageous children, children 
with shaved heads, children with jet black 


| Thanes bobbing about their ears and faces as 


| achieving 


| parative 


Chubby children with merry eyes 
Children 
the 


they run. 
and cheeks like rosy russet apples. 
the delighting 
eye despite their dirty little noses. 

Can it be that they pile the children on 
each others’ backs, making two layers of 
them, because there isn’t upon the 
ground for all of them at once? Babies rid- 
ing on their mothers’ backs travel in com- 
dignity and safety. Under their 
soft little mushroom hats they sleep through 
many things — streetcar trips, shopping 
expeditions and gabbling parties in the tea- 
rooms of department stores. But those who 
ride the shoulders of their elder brothers lead 
lives of wild adventure. Their presence is not 
allowed to interfere with the progress of 
young masculine life. The brother will 
climb trees, walk on stilts and even play 
baseball, seemingly unconscious of the weight 
and the fragility of the little charge attached 
to him by ties of blood and cotton. If the 
drowsy baby head drops over, getting in the 
way, the brother alters its position with a 
bump from the back of his own head. When 
the small rider slips down too far, whether on 
the back of child or adult, its bearer stoops 
and bucks like a broncho, tossing baby into 
place again. Through all of which the infant 


impossible 


room 


generally sleeps. Are its dreams disturbed, 
one wonders, when big brother slides for 
second? IT doubt it. Knowing ne cradle, no 


easy-riding baby carriage, the Japanese baby 


| is from the first accustomed to a life of action. 


| the baby, 


It seems to be a fatalist And indeed it 
would appear that some special god protects 
for it always seems to go unscathed. 
Contemplating the children of Japan one 
can easily fall into the way of looking upon 
adults as mere adjuncts, existing only to 
wash the children, see that they wear aprorfs, 
and give them their meals. Sometimes in 
the streets the children seem to outnumber 

their elders by two or three to one, 
reach the outskirts of Tokyo you 


AS YOU 

think you are coming to another little 
town: but the town goes on and on, and finally 
as the train draws near the city’s heart large 
buildings, bulking here and there the 
inform you in 


above 


| some measure of the importance of the place. 


| to 


| rapidly than usual, 
| dustrial activity 


In 1917 Tokyo ranked fifth among the cities 
of the world, with a population almost equal 
Berlin’s, and it seems likely that when 
reliable statistics for the world become avail- 
able again we shall find that the population 
of Berlin has at most remained stationary, 
while that of Tokyo has grown even more 
owing to exceptional in- 
and to the influx of Russian 


| refugees, whose presence in large numbers in 





| will 


Japan has created a housing problem. Nor 
shall I be surprised to hear that Tokyo has 
passed Chicago in the population race, be 
coming third city of the world 

The central railroad station exhibits the 
capital's modern architectural trend. It is 


conveniently arranged and impressive in its 


magnitude as seen across the open space on 
which it faces, but there its merit stops. Like 


foreign-style buildings in Japan, 
it is architecturally an ugly thing. Standing 
at the gate of Japan’s chief city, it has about 
it nothing Japanese. Its fagade is grandiose 
and meaningless, and as one turns one’s back 
upon it and sees other large new public struc- 


most large 


tures, one is saddened by the discovery that 
the Japanese, skilful at adaptation though 
they have often shown themselves, have sig- 


nally failed to adapt the requirements, meth- 
ods and materials of modern building to their 
old national architectural lines. One thing is 
certain, however, there will be no new public 
buildings uglier than those already standing. 
This style of architecture in Japan has touched 
bottom, 

In twenty years or so I believe the ugliness 
of these modern piles will have become ap- 
parent to the Japanese. The sense of beauty, 
which is one of their strongest racial traits, 
reassert itself, and they will develop 
architects capable of harmonizing old and 
new. It will dawn upon them that they 
need not go to Europe and America for 
architectural themes, but to the castle of 
Nagoya, the watch-towers above the moat of 
the Imperial Palace, the palace and 
the temples and pagodas everywhere. 

When this time comes the Japanese 
also realize how very bad are 
bronze statues of statesmen and military 
leaders throughout the world, and how par 
ticularly bad are their own recent adventures 
in this field of art. 


gates, 


will 


most of the 


, tral Park, New York; 


Until I saw Tokyo I was under the im- 


> pression that the world’s worst bronzes were 


to be found in the region of the Mall in Cen- 
but there is in Tokye 
with 
any 


a statue of a statesman in a frock coat, 
a silk hat in his hand, which surpasses 
other awfulness in bronze that I have 
SseeCTL. 

Looking at such things one marvels that 
they can be created and tolerated in a land 
which has produced and still produces such 
exquisite little figures in pottery, ivory and 
wood. How can these people, who still know 
flowing silken draperies, endure to see their 
heroes cast in Prince Albert coats and panta- 
loons? And how can they adopt the Euro- 
pean style of statuary, when in many 
places they have but to look at the roadside 
to see an ancient monument made of a single 
gigantic stone with unhewn edges and a flat 
face embellished only with an inscription 
—simple, dignified, impressive. 

Blindnesses of this kind are not peculiar to 
any country, but in Japan they are more 
shocking for the that Japan's 
sense of beauty is in so many respects highly 
developed. 

If other nations have their periods of inno- 
vation-worship, how much greater the excuse 
for Japan than for the rest of us. She did 
not take up Western Ways because she 
wanted to. She wished to remain a hermit 
nation She asked of the world nothing 
more than that it leave her alone. She even 
fired on foreign ships to drive them from her 


ever 


very reason 


shores — which, far from accomplishing her 
purpose, only cost her a bombardment 
Then, in 1853, came our Commodore Perry 
and, as we now politely phrase it, “knocked 


at Japan’s door.” To the Japanese this 
“knocking,” backed by a fleet of “big black 
ships,” had a loud and ominous sound. The 
more astute of their statesmen saw that the 
summons was not to be ignored. Japan 
must become a part of the world, and if she 
would save herself from the world’s rapacity 
she must quickly learn to play the world’s 
game. Fourteen years after Perry’s visit the 
Shogunate, which for seven centuries had 
suppressed the Imperial family, and _ itself 
ruled the land, fell, and the late Emperor 
now known as the Emperor Meiji — mean- 
ing “‘light’’— came from his former capital 
in the lovely old city of Kyoto, the Boston of 
Japan, and took up the reins of government 
in Yedo, later renamed Tokyo, or “ Eastern 
Capital.” occupying the former Shogun’s 
palace which is the Imperial residence to-day. 

The Meiji Era will doubtless go down as 
the greatest of all eras in Japanese history, 
and as one of the greatest eras in the history 
of any nation. To Viscount Kaneko, who 
is in charge of the work of preparing the offi- 
cial record of the reign for publication, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote his opinion of what 
such a book should be 

“No other Emperor in history,” he de- 
clared, “saw his people pass through as 
extraordinary a transformation, and the 
account of the Emperor's part in this trans- 
formation, of his own life, of the public lives 
of his great statesmen who were his servants 
and of the people over whom he ruled, would 
be a work that would be a model for all time.” 

Under the Emperor Meiji Japan made 
breathless haste to westernize herself, for she 
was determined to save herself from falling 
under foreign domination Small 
then, if in her haste she snatched blindly at 
any innovation from abroad. Small wonder 
if she sometimes snatched the wrong thing 
Small wonder if she sometimes does it to this 
day; for is still a nation in a state of 
flux; you to feel he: changing under 
your very feet 

But because she has accepted a thing does 
not mean that she has accepted it forever 
In great affairs and small her history illus- 
trates this fact. A case in point is the story 
of European dress in Japan 

More than thirty 


she 
seem 


years when the 
craze for everything foreign was at its height, 
when the whole fabric of social life in’ the 
upper world was in process of radical change, 
European dress became fashionable not onl) 
for men but for women. When great ladies 
had worn it for a time their humbler sisters 
took it up, and one might have thought that 
the national costume, which is so charming, 
was destined to disappear entirely 

In the case of men attached to government 
offices, banks and institutions tending to the 
European style in the construction and 
equipment of their buildings, there was some 
excuse for the change, for the fine silks of 
Japan do not wear as well as tough woolen 
fabrics and the sleeves tend to catch 
on door-knobs and other projections not to be 
found in the Japanese style of building 

But in Japan more than in any other coun- 


ago, 


loose 


wonder | 
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OS 
trv, woman s plac s in the toe and 
just os the Japane <* costume is not well 


suited to the 
the European 


European style of building so 
costume is, not well suited to 


the Japanese house and its customs. For in 
the Japanese house one squats upon a 
cushion; apd corsets, stockings and tight 
skirts were not designed to squat in. Equally 


important, clogs and shoes are left outside 
the deor of Japanese houses in winter and 


summer, and as in the winter the house is 
often verv cold. having no cellar and only 
small braziers, called hibache, to give warmth, 


the covering ifforded the feet by the skirts 
of a Japanese costume is very comforting 
Moreover 
that European dress is not becoming to their 
women. being neither suited to their figures 
nor to the little pigeon-toed shuffle which is 
so fetching beneath the skirts of a* kimono 

What was the result of all this? 

The men who found for 


the Japanese themselves declare 


earthquake since 184, nor a great disaster 
since 1855, when most ofthe city was shaken 
down or burned, and 100,000 persons perished. 

Minor shocks receive but little attention. 
In fact by many they are regarded with 
favor, on the assumption that they tend to 
reduce pressure in the boiler-room, prevent- 
ing savage visitations. However, these do 
occasionally occur and on the seacoast they 
are sometimes accompanied by tidal waves 
which ravage long stretches of shore, wiping 
out towns and villages. 

Earthquake shocks are sometimes accom- 
panied by terrifying subterranean sounds. 
Scientists have their ways of accounting for 
all these things, but the man who really 
knows is the old peasant. of the seacoast vil- 
lage. He can tell you what really causes the 
earth to tremble. It is the wrigglings of a 
pair of giant fish called Namazu, whiskered 
creatures somewhat resembling catfish, which 


protected from impurity by three small piles 
of salt; now it would be a geisha quarter | 
was in, and I would hear the drum and flute 
and samisen; or again I would discover a 
little shop with Japanese prints for sale, and 
would enter and drink green tea with the 
silk-robed proprietor, bagging the knees of 
my trousers and cramping my legs by squat- 
ting for an hour to look at his wares. 

Heavy wheeled tratfic was not contem- 
plated when the narrow streets of Tokyo 
were laid out. From the most attenuated 
of them, automobiles and carriages are auto- 
matically excluded by their size, while from 
others, they are excluded by the policeman 
who inhabits the white kiosk on the corner. 
The policeman has discretionary power and 
if you have good reason for wishing to drive 
down a narrow street he will sometimes let 
you do so, granting the permission coldly. 
He is a majestic little figure. He wears a 

sword and is treated as a 





eign dress useful continued 


personage. 





to wear it for business, al 
though those whe could 
afford to do so kept a Japa 
nese wardrobe as well. But 
the women, to whom Eure 
pean dress was only an 
encumbrance, discarded it 
so that to-day 


rarer in Japan 


‘ omplete ly 


no sigt t 1s 


than that of a Japanes 
woman dressed in other 
than the native costume 

The speed with which 


women reverted to the lovels 
kimono after their brief ex- 
periment with forcign fash 
ions, may have been due in 
part to a lurking fear in Jap 
inese male minds that along 
with the costume — thei 


women might adopt per 


Which is an interesting peg upon which an 


the 


story 


There is a Lot of Life That You don’t see 


interesting story is hung 


’ 


“In Verity’ 
By Charles Saxby 


who turns the light on some strange phases of 
in darkest Africa. 


doings of 


“The Throw-Back”’ 


By Robert Husted Chambers 


white men 


In Which a New Author Introduces Himself with 


that Thrills and 


In December McClure’s 


at all. 


makes one think 


Naturally, the first con- 
sideration in the construc- 
tion of a Japanese house is 
flexibility. In an earth- 
quake a house should sway. 
Earthquakes are thus re- 
sponsible for the general use 
of wood, which is in turn 
responsible for the fre- 
quency of fires. And next 
to earthquakes, fires are 
regarded by the Japanese 
as their greatest menace. 
Third on the list of things 
feared and abhorred comes 
the burglar. I doubt that 
there are more burglars in 
Japan than elsewhere, or 
that the Japanese burglar is 
more murderovs than the 
average gentleman of his 
profession in other lands, 
but for some reason he is 
more thought about. This 
may be because of the 





vicious knife he carries, or 





nicious foreign ways, becom a 
ing aggressive and intract 

ible, like American women 

who, according to the Jap- 

anese idea are spoiled by 

their men precise ly as 

according to our idea, Japanese men are 


spoiled by their women 

But whatever the reasons, the fact remains 
that the 
judgme nt 


Japanese revealed good practical 

They kept what they 
and discarded the rest. It is their avowed 
purpose to follow this rule in all situations in- 


needed 


volving the acceptance or rejection of western 
innovations, their 
the national customs wherever these 


object being to preserve 
do not 
conflict with the requirements of the hideous 
urge we are pleased to term “modern prog- 
ress.” This is a good rule to follow, and if 
we but knew the story of the period when 
Chinese civilization was brought to Japan, 
ago, we might find 
that era of 


nearly fourteen centuries 


interesting parallels between 
change and this one 

Have I given the impression that. Tokyo is 
» disappointing city to one in search of things 
purely Japanese? If so T have tarried too 
long in theedistrict of railroad stations and 


Moreover 


portion of the city 


big busine to the practical com- 


mercial eve. this must 
look promising indeed, because of the wide 
streets and the new building going on. And 
it is building of a kind to be approved by the 
man of commerce, for in her new edifices 
Tokyo is adopting steel-frame construction 
That she is only new beginning to build in 
this wav is not due to inertia, but to the fact 
that earthquakes complicate her building 
proble m The tallest of her present office 
I believe. but se 


heard that twice as much steel 


buildings ts ven stories high, 
ind I have 
Was employed in its construction as would 


have been employed in a similar building 
where earthquakes did not enter into the cal 
culations of the architect 
It would be difficult t 
part that earthquakes play in establishing 


There will 


overestimate the 


the character of J ipanese cities 
never be skyscrapers in Japan or apartment 
buildings, with families piled high in air. The 
family, not the individual, is the social unit 
of the land, and the private house is the sym 
bol of the family 
slums of Japanese cities, 


Even in the congested 
or in the quarte 
given over to the pitiful outcast class called 
eta, each famil: though the 
house may consist only of a single room no 
larger than a woodshed and may harbor an 
appalling number of people, as miserable and 
as crowded as those of the poorest slums in 
the United States 

Though the seismograph records an aver 
we of about four earthquake sa day, most of 
the shocks are too shizht to be fell Tokyo 
is, however, conscious of about fifty shocks a 
vear. But she has not had a 


has its house, 


destructive 


inhabit the bowels of the earth and support 
upon their backs the Islands of Japan 

Even though the quakes are slight, they 
serve to keep in people's minds certain un- 
pleasant possibilities: and these possibilities 
are acknowledged in the structure of Japanese 
houses. ‘Two stories is the maximum height 
for a residence and even tea-houses and hotels 
are seldom more than three stories high. 
This, together with the fact that everyone 
who can afford it has a garden, causes Jap- 
anese cities to spread enormously. 

On the other hand, the Japanese require 
fewer rooms than we do for a family of given 
size. Home life is extremely simple and 
condensed; the Japanese is less a slave to his 
possessions than any other civilized human 
being; the average house is small and the 
average family can move its household goods 
ina hand-cart. Even the houses of the rich 
are not blatant except in a few cases in which 
florid European architecture has been at- 
tempted The difference between the houses 
of the rich and of the poor is in degree, not in 
kind. As with the Japanese costume, the 
essential lines do not vary. The Japanese 
kimono is a Japanese kimono, whether worn 
by titled lady or by shopgirl: and in the same 
way, a Japanese house 1s a Japanese house 

This democ racy in architecture is restful 
to the eve and to the senses It vives the 
streets of Tokyo — excepting the important 
thoroughfares — a sort of small-town look. 
Nor is a great metropolis suggested by the 
old narrow with their bazaar-like 
open shop fronts, their banner-like awnings of 
blue and white, and their colorful displays of 
fish, fresh vegetables, fruits, wooden clogs, 
curios and many other objec ts less definable, 
the possible uses of which entice the alien 
wayfarer to speculation or investigation 

I never got enough of prowling in the nar- 
row streets of Tokyo, staring into shops (and 
sometimes, I fear, into houses), watching 
various artisans carrying on home industries, 
wondering what were the legends displayed 
in Chinese characters on awnings, banners 
and lacquered signs; stumbling now upon 
in ancient wayside shrine, now upon a shop 
full of “*two-and-a-half-puff pipes”, 
pouches for the male and female users of 
such pipes, and netsuke (large buttons for 


streets, 


tobacco 


attaching pipe-cases and pouches to the 
sash) carved in delightfully fantastic forms; 
now upon a tea-shop full of tall colored 
earthenware urns, shaped like the amphora 
of ancient Rome and marked with baffling 
black ideographs. Now IT would discover a 
tea-house on the brink of a stream, its bal 
conies abloom with little geisha, its portals 


it may be because Japan- 
ese houses are vo easy to get into. In 
the daytime one would only have to push a 
hand through the paper shoji and undo the 


catch — which is about as strong as a hair- 
pin. At night one might need a cigar-box 
opener. At all events, it is for fear of bur- 


glars that the Japanese householder barri- 
cades himself in, after dark, behind a layer of 
unperforated wooden shutters, which are slid 
into place in grooves outside those in which 
the shoji slide. If the shutters keep out bur- 
glars they also keep out air; and even though 
you may be willing to risk the entrance of the 
former with the latter, the police will not 
permit you to leave your shutters open — 
not if they catch you at it. 

I made some inquiries as to the course to 
be pursued in the event of burglary, fire or 
severe earthquakes 

In earthquakes people act differently. 
Some stand in the arches of doorways and 
windows; others crouch beside heavy pieces 
of furniture so that if things begin to fall 
from overhead they will not be struck by 
them full force. It is not considered best to 
run into the streets, lest one be caught upon 
the way. Most people, when they feel an 
earthquake shock that is more than ordi- 
narily severe, simply stay where they are and 
wait for it to pass. 


NE night 1 got a letter from a friend at 

home. “ Try to be in a little earthquake,” 
he wrote. “They build their houses for 
them, don’t they?” 

In the middle of that same night a little 
earthquake came, as though on invitation. 
The bedsprings swung; the doors and win- 
dows rattled. 

At breakfast next morning I asked my 
hostess, an American lady who has lived 
most of her life in Japan, whether she had 
felt the tremor. 

“IT always feel them,” she said. “They 
bother me more and more. In the last few 
years I have got into the habit of waking up 
a minute or two before the shocks begin.” 

“What do you do then?” I asked. 

“Tliestill,”’ shesaid, “until theshakingstops. 
Then I wake my husband and scold *him.” 

The husband of this lady told me of a man 
he knew, an American, who came out to 
Japan some years ago on business, intending 
to stay for a considerable time. On landing 
in Yokohama he went directly to the office of 
the company with which he was connected, 
and had hardly stepped in when the city was 
violently shaken. By the time the shocks 
were over he had changed all his plans 


“Nothing could induee ne be stay in o 
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country where this sort of thing goes on.” 
he said. “IT shall take the next boat back - 
San Francisco.” 

He did—and arrived just in time 
the great San Francisco quake. 

The course to take in case of fire is the 
same the world over. Shout “Fire!” in the 
language of the country and try to put the 
fire out. 

But if you tind a burglar in your room 
don’t shout the Japanese word for “yp. 
glars”’, even if you know it which I do not. 
The thing to shout ‘gs Fire!” -so | am ad- 
vised by a Japanese friend. For if you 
shout “Fire!” in the middle of the night, the 
neighbors, fearing that the fire will spread 
to their own houses, rush to your assistance 
whereas if you cry “Burglars!” it merely 
gives them gooseflesh as they lie abed. P 

Many times it happened in Tokyo that 
when I was bound ona definite errand some- 
where, the chauffeur or the ricksha coolie 
would land me miles from my intended des- 
tination. There are three reasons why this 
happened so often. First, Tokyo is a very dif- 
ficult place in which to find one’s way about 
Second, addresses in ‘Tokyo are not always 
given by street number, but by wards and 
districts, and there are tricks about some ad- 
dresses, as, for instance, the fact that 22 Shiba 

*ark isn’t on Shiba Park at all, but is a block 
or two distant from the park’s margin. And 
third, though the language in which T told 
the chauffeur or the karumaya where to go, 
was offered in ggod faith as Japanese, it was 
nine times out of ten not Japanese, but a 
dead language — a language that was dead 
because I myself had murdered it. 

In some other city I might have felt annoy- 
ance over being delivered at the wrong ad- 
dress. But in Tokyo I never really cared 
where I was going, I found it all so charming. 

Once a karumaya trotted with me for three 
hours around the city to reach a place he 
should have reached in one. I knew I would 
be hours late for my appointment. 1 knew I 
ought to fret. But did]? No! Because of 
all the things that I was Seeing. 

I saw the bean-curd man jogging along the 
street with a long rod over his shoulder, at 
each end of which was suspended a box of 
tofu, which he announced at intervals by a 
blast on a little brass horn: **’Ta—ta; tee- 
ya; tee-e-e — ta!” [saw a thicket of bam- 
boo. I saw a diminutive farmhouse, with 
mud walls and a deep straw thatch, and in 
the doorway was a bent old white-haired 
woman seated at a wooden loom, weaving 
plaid silk. And behind the bamboo fence 
and the flowering hedge, stood a cherry-tree 
in blossom. 

It began to rain. In any other land I 
might have felt annoyance over so much 
rain as we were having. But not so in Japan. 
Japan could not look gloomy if it tried. Rain 
makes the landscape greener and the flowers 
fresher. It makes the coolies put on bristling 
rice-straw capes Which shed the water as a 
bird’s feathers do, and transform the wearer 
into a gigantic yellow porcupine. It makes 
the people leave off the little cotton shoes, 
called tabi, and go barefoot in their clogs. It 
makes them change their usual clogs for tall 
ones lifted up on four-inch stilts; and these 
as they scrape along the pavement, give off a 
musical “clotch-clotch,” which is sometimes 
curiously tuned in two keys, one for either 
foot. It brings out huge colored Japanese 
umbrellas of bamboo and oiled paper, with 
black bull’s-eyes at their centers, and a halo 
of little points around their outside edges. 
And as you go splashing by them with your 
karumaya ringing his little bell, the women 
turn their great umbrellas sidewise, resting 
the margins of them in the road to keep their 
kimonos from being splattered. "And even 
then they do not look at you severely. They 
understand that you can't help it. And are 
you not, moreover, that lordly creature, man, 
whereas they are merely women? 

All these things I saw while I was lost, that 
afternoon. 

And then, just when I might have begun 
to wonder if I was ever going to reach my 
destination, what did I see? 

Under the eaves of a thatched house beside 
the way a bronze young mother and three 
children, all innocent of clothing and self- 
consciousness, preparing to get into a great 
wooden barrel of a bathtub. You never saw 
a sweeter family picture! . Yes, the 
Japanese are peculiarly a clean race. It is 
not merely hearsay. It is a front-porch fact. 

Could any man lose patience with a karu- 
maya who can get him lost and make him 


like it? 


for 


Mr. Street’s “Japanese Impressions” 


will be continued in December 
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Duofold 


Health Onoerx 
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Enjoy Cold Weather 


you don’t have to wear heavy underwear to keep warm 
outdoors. The scientific principle of Duofold Health Under- 
wear—the two-layer fabric with air space between—means a 
medium weight garment that provides greater warmth than a 
single layer many times as thick. 

It is the same principle as that of the storm window and 
two walls of a house. 

The wool in Duofold is all in the outer layer, where it can- 
not touch the skin. It keeps cold out and warmth in. The inner 
layer is made entirely of fine, soft cotton that provides constant 
comfort. 


Protect your whole family with Duofold. 
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DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Ave., New York 
Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 
AND REMEMBER—In spring and summer enjoy the Ease and Com- 
fort of Rockinchair Underwear—with the full blouse in back above 
the waist, closed seat and crotch, side-leg opening and the positive, 


ever -lasting fit due to “Kittle Srunk” process of finishing that 
makes the cotton suits absolutely unshrinkable. 


®* ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 
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instrument that is 
the greatest artists 


All these great 
artists make records 
for the Victrola: 


ALDA 
AMATO 
BESANZONI 
BORI 
BRASLAU 
CALVE 
CARUSO 
CHASE 
CLEMENT 
CULP 

DE GOGORZA 
DE LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES 
FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 
GILLY 
GLUCK 
HAMLIN 
HARROLD 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 
RUFFO . 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 
SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 


Violin 
ELMAN 
HEIFETZ 
KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 

“22 Violoncello 
KINDLER 

Piano 

CORTOT 


> re i PADEREWSKI 
|HILE the power to stir vast opera and concert pr ott 


pre yee is the heritage of the greatest artists, to ' idiieiiiiaes 
i ‘ >longs > ivileg iss i i BOSTON SYMPHONY 
the Victrola belongs the privilege of disseminating BOSTOS SENerONY 


. . 7 > a 
25S »s y y > , " VICTOR HERBERT'S 
their art in countless homes throughout the world inh grag dere 


The Victrola is the greatest artists in the homes of the Aine seeseds by the the 
° » . Gerville-Reache, Gilibert, 
people. Look at the list of Victor artists shown here, Patti, Plancon, Powell, 
7 . er " Tamagno, and Williams. 
Practically every artist worthy to be called “great” in this 
generation has allied himself with the Victor. This is no 
mere coincidence, but the result of deliberate choice by 
those whose genius makes their judgment final. 
Hear the world’s greatest artists at any Victor dealer’s, y 


Victrolas in great variety, $25 to $1500. J 
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REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Victor Talking’ Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden N. )- 
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